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Statement of Purpose 


HE THEODOR HERZL FOUNDATION has been es- 

tablished as an educational agency to promote 

the study and discussion of problems confront- 
ing Jews in the world today. Two overwhelming 
changes in the context of our Jewish existence—on the 
one hand, the destruction of one-third of world Jewry, 
which has erased many political and cultural landmarks, 
and on the other, the rise of the State of Israel, which 
has opened broad new horizons—call for a reexamina- 
tion of basic concepts and the ways to Jewish fulfillment. 
Equally grave and equally difficult to answer in tradi- 
tional terms, are the fateful questions that face a world 
aghast at the threat of its own annihilation. It is against 
this background that MipstreaM, A Quarterly Jewish 
Review, has been conceived. 


In sponsoring MipsrrEAM, a Zionist publication, we 
are committed, above all, to free inquiry. We conceive 
Zionism as, in essence, a questioning of the Jewish 
status quo, and as a steady confrontation of the problems 
of Jewish existence. It is our hope that MipsrREAM 
will offer critical interpretation of the past, a searching 
examination of the present, and afford a medium fo1 
considered and independent opinion and for creative 
cultural expression. 


MipsTrREAM is not an official organ, nor do the pub 
lishers and editors necessarily identify themselves with 
views expressed in its pages. It is, rather, our purpose 
to enable a wide range of thought to appear in the 
columns of this magazine. 


THE THEODOR HERZL 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
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now, after 300 years, the first authorized American translation 
You are invited to discover the majesty, poetry, and reverent beauty 
of the great ritual heritage of traditional Judaism as received, en- 
riched, and transmitted from generation to generation from ancient | 


times to the present. Translated from the original Hebrew and | 
Aramaic by David De Sola Pool and published by authority of) 
the Rabbinical Council of America) 





ADVANCE PRESENTATION OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


America. Its history in this country can be traced back 

more then three hundred years, and it was printed in New 

York ten years before the Declaration of Independence. 

Almost as much as the Bible itself, this is the book that 

has shaped the lives of the People of the Book. Its words have echoed 

down through time, chanted with joy and whispered in consolation, 

across every age and every landscape in which Jews have lived and 

praised God. Few books have exercised so profound an effect upon 
the mind of Western civilization. 


#4 The ancient and majestic Siddur is the traditional prayer 
book of the Jew. It is also one of the oldest books in 


AN EPOCH-MAKING TRANSLATION In 1946, the Rabbinical Council 
of America made the epoch-making decision to authorize at long last 
an official translation of the traditional prayer book into English. 

The staggering task of amassing, studying, verifying and trans- 
lating the source materials drawn from more than 2,000 years of 
Hebrew literature—as well as earlier translations into Greek, Arabic, 
medieval French and Spanish, German, and a score of other lan- 
guages—was entrusted to one of the great Hebrew scholars of our 
time, David de Sola Pool, Rabbi Emeritus of the oldest Jewish Con- 
gregation in America, the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in 
New York. 

Assisted by a committee of experts appointed by the Council, 
Dr. de Sola Pool labored for fourteen years of intensive and dedi- 
cated study to prepare this long-awaited translation. 

To turn its pages (arranged from right to left in the traditional 
sequence, with Hebrew and English on facing pages) is 
to open a great door that has always before been sealed 
te those who could not devote a lifetime to the mastery 
of Hebrew. 

Here before your eyes at long last is the authentic 
ATT Siddur based on the highest traditional authorities, lov- 
ingly and reverently translated into the English of today, and 
re-creating without flaw not only the mean‘ne¢ and spirit but the 
very mood and cadence that give the traditic .al Siddur its unfor- 
gettable grandeur. 

‘When the last of the Biblical prophets had spoken, it was in the 
Siddur that the spiritual vision of the Jews continued to speak and to 
sing in creative ecstasy. The modern reader will find in it the most 
authentic expression of the unique civilization that produced rabbin- 
ical Judaism. 


THE ESSENCE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM FOR THE MODERN READER 
To the American Jew in search of his legacy, its revelations will 
be not only enriching and inspiring but often surprising too. 
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FOR SABBATH AND FESTIVALS 
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If you think of the traditional Hebrew Sabbath as a time of Puri- 
tanical bleakness, see the merriment of the service beginning on 
page 31. 

See, too, the classic expression of the uniquely Jewish reverence 
for the human body...the absence of preoccupation with sin and the 
state of one’s soul...the emphasis on the glorification of God in 
even the most physical of acts (the concept implied in the word) 
“carnal” is unknown in Judaism)...the implicit democracy of 
ritual in which no clergyman stands between the people and their 
God (as you will see, there are no prayers or actions that must b 
performed by a rabbi; his presence is not even required) ...the radi 
ant optimism of a liturgy which reflects not the tragedies of Jewish 
history but the serenity of the Jew’s eternal trust in God. 
SIDDUR: THE TRADITIONAL PRAYER BOOK FOR SABBATH AND FES 


VALS will be published in a deluxe Presentation Edition 
Lil of 896 pages (744” x 10%”) magnificently bound in gold+ 






















stamped white leather and enduring blue library cloth 

and slipcased in a handsome gift box. Dr. de Sola Pool hi 

contributed an historical Introduction and authoritat 

_ notes on the major prayers and ceremonies. The Heb 
type used is a classic face chosen for its simplicity, beauty, and 
traditional character. The English typeface is Times Roman, 
new type selected for this book because of its clarity and distinction? 
ADVANCE PRESENTATION PRICE A work of such size and scop 
and richness would ordinarily be priced at $25.00 or more. However, 
large first printings will make possible, for a short time, a price ¢ 
$17.50. But you can save even more by reserving your copy now. Ii 
return for placing your order now, you*will receive the book at 
advance presentaticn price of only $12.50. Mail coupon to the 
dress below. 





advance reservation form 
UNIVERSITY BOOKS, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Please send me an advance presentation copy of SIDDUR: THE TRA- 
DITIONAL PRAYER BOOK FOR SABBATH AND FESTIVALS, 
translated by David de Sola Pool and published by authority of The 
Rabbinical Council of America. If it does not live up to my highest 
expectations, I may return it within two weeks. Otherwise I shall pay 
for it at the advance presentation price of only $12.50 (plus postage 
and handling) —even if the final price is higher than the $17.50 now 
anticipated. 






WAM. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccvcccccccccccccccs0eeeee 


Address. cccccscccccccccscssesreserersesscessesseesssessseeeessees 


City... ccccccccccccsccceceeesLOMes sees eStAtOsecvccccrscvesecrccee? 


©) SAVE! Enclose $12.50 and publisher pays postage and handling» 
Mail at once to take advantage of this special offer. y? 
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Oprep REMBA, an economist, contributes frequently to journals on 
Middle Eastern topics. He teaches at the Staten Island Community 


College. 


Israel's Aid Program 
in Africa and Asia 


By ODED REMBA 


IKE MANY OTHER ASPECTS of its na- 
tional existence, Israel’s aid program 
in Africa has met with both lavish 
praise and violent abuse. Enthusiastic 
endorsement by many Afro-Asian coun- 
tries as well as favorable response from 
Western diplomats familiar with Africa 
and from the world press were paral- 
leled by vicious attacks in Moscow and 
Cairo. 

On December 12, 1960, the Soviet 
government’s official newspaper, Izves- 
tia, charged that Israel was “fulfilling 
the role of a Trojan horse for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in Af- 
rica,” and accused Ben Gurion’s govern- 
ment of striving to penetrate the new 
African armies and governments. [z- 
vestia maintained the Israelis were try- 
ing to hoodwink the new nations into 
buying obsolete weapons. “People freed 
from colonialism,” it asserted, “cannot 
help but feel extreme disgust of Israel” 
which is a “tool of American capital.” 
Moscow radio further invited the Af- 


ricans to consider how Israel could of- 
fer them economic aid when it was 
itself seeking such aid from the United 
States. 

Why did the Soviet Union so violent- 
ly attack Israel’s role in Africa? The 
answer to this question lies partly in 
the reception which Israel’s aid pro- 
gram has met in both Asia and Africa. 
A characteristic note was struck by 
Vice-President Jean-Mari Koné of Mali 
who said on November 18, 1960: ““T'wo 
years ago, when nobody thought about 
us, Israel stretched out the hand of 
brotherhood to our people. . . Israel 
was the first to lend a hand when we 
ran into difficulties and the Republic 
of Mali will never forget this expression 
of Israel’s friendship.” As recently as 
last July, Kwame Nkrumah, President 
of Ghana, declared that Israel was the 
most suited of all nations to help and 
advise newly independent states that 
had to develop rapidly. And former 
Premier B. P. Koirala of Nepal stated 
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that Israel and Yugoslavia were “the 
two countries in the world most fasci- 
nating in their Socialist achievements— 
beating all Communist progress.” He 
added that Israel’s voluntary collectives 
were more successful than Communist 
China’s compulsory communes. 

The presence of Israel in Africa 
through a well-received program of 
economic and technical assistance has 
undoubtedly been regarded by Russia 
as an obstacle to its own plans for that 
continent. Nevertheless, it remained a 
puzzle why so much significance was 
being attached by Russia to Israel’s aid 
to Africa which, after all, had definite 
limitations. 


Even more surprising was the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Casablanca African 
“summit” conference of January 1961, 
in which Ghana, Mali and Guinea 
joined the United Arab Republic and 
Morocco in condemning Israel as “an 
instrument of imperialism and _neo- 
colonialism, not only in the Middle 
East but also in Africa and Asia.” For, 
in this case, Ghana and Mali who all 
along had expressed full confidence in 
Israel,- now proclaimed it a neo-co- 
lonialist threat along the lines of Soviet 
propaganda. 

For a full understanding of the So- 
viet Union’s rage and the Africans’ own 
ambiguous attitude toward Israel, one 
must go into the background of Israel’s 
contacts with the Afro-Asian countries, 
survey the scope and forms of Israel’s 
aid and consider the reasons for its 
effectiveness as well as the setbacks it 
has suffered. 


HOUGH ATTENTION has understand- 
 § ably been focused on what Israel 
has done in Africa, the aid program 
was actually begun and successfully met 
its first tests in Burma. 


Asked how Buddhist Burma and Jew- 
ish Israel got together in the first place, 
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an Israeli diplomat shrugged: “We just 
discovered each other.” His response 
was not facetious. The origins of Bur- 
mese-Israeli cooperation go back to an 
almost accidental visit to Israel in Oc- 
tober 1952 by a delegation of Burma’s 
then ruling Socialist Party en route 
home from a study of several European 
countries. The Burmese found in Is- 
rael what they had been looking for 
—a dynamic, developing welfare state, 
with a socialist leadership and social 
responsibility—a model on which they 
could develop some of their own insti- 
tutions. This stopover was followed by 
the participation of an Israeli delega- 
tion in the first Asian Socialist Confer- 
ence which met in Rangoon in January 
1953, the dispatch early in 1953 of a 
second Burmese delegation of govern- 
ment officials to study cooperative prob- 
lems and arrange for the sending of 
Israeli experts to Burma; the opening 
of an Israel Legation in the same year 
and a visit to Israel by Premier Nu 
in 1955. 

Since then there has been steady col- 
laboration between the two countries. 
Israelis have advised on the develop- 
ment of irrigation and methods of cul- 
tivation in the Central Burma dry zone 
and the use of modern agricultural 
machinery. Israeli experts have also de- 
veloped strains of long-staple cotton 
and other crops suitable to Burma. 
They gave technical advice on the 
manufacturing of automobile tires, pen- 
cils, glass, chemical fertilizer, cement 
and paint. They helped with public 
health, setting up urban telephone sys- 
tems, running a state pharmaceutical 
plant, housing projects and rice market- 
ing. They have also assisted in training 
the Burmese Army and Air Force. In- 
deed, Israel has sent more specialists 
to Burma than has any other country. 
In 1959, a joint construction company 
was set up which, so far, received pub- 
lic works contracts valued at $3,500,000. 


IsRAEL’Ss AID PROGRAM 


The highlight of Burmese-Israeli col- 
laboration was the establishment in 
1960 of cooperative farming settlements 
in Burma, modeled on Israel’s frontier 
communities. A contingent of 32 Bur- 
mese officers and men who spent a year 
in Israel working with their families 
in a moshav (cooperative smallholders’ 
village), formed the core of the first 
four villages which have been built on 
the rolling uplands of the San State 
in Upper Burma. A second group of 
42 servicemen is now training in the 
Israel settlement, Nir Banim; this is to 
be followed by a third party. The Bur- 
mese project is also patterned on an- 
other Israeli experiment which coor- 
dinates the setting up of farming vil- 
lages with the establishment of regional 
services and industries. 


VEN AS the cooperation with Burma 
FE continued apace, Israel began to 
build up its relations with Africa in 
1955 by exchanging consular represent- 
atives with Liberia and Ethiopia. But 
it was not until March 1957, with the 
attainment of independence by Ghana, 
that Israel] began to develop its wide- 


ranging technical assistance program in 
Africa. 


By December 1957, the Ghanaian flag 
was flying on the ships of the Black 
Star Line, a joint company incorporated 
in Ghana with an authorized capitali- 
zation of $1,400,000, 60 percent owned 
by the government of Ghana and the 
remaining 40 percent by the Zim Israel 
Navigation Company. This company 
owns four vessels and has four others 
under long term charter sailing regular 
schedules, primarily between West 
Africa and the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe; eight additional ships 
are under order. Together with the es- 
tablishment of the shipping line, Israel 
has provided a technical assistance mis- 
sion to help establish and operate a 
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Nautical Academy to train officers for 
the Ghanaian Merchant Marine. The 
original arrangement provided that af- 
ter the first five years the government 
of Ghana may take over the manage- 
ment of the line as well as buy out the 
Zim interest. According to an agree- 
ment concluded in October 1960, 
Ghana did in fact buy out Zim’s 40 
percent interest, two years prior to the 
time provided in the contract. This 
move has been interpreted in some 
circles as a setback for Israel. However, 
the full nationalization of the Black 
Star Line was only part of a larger 
pattern which affected several other 
foreign companies. More important, 
under a separate agreement reached in 
October 1960, Ghana retained Zim as 
managing agent until 1967. Dr. N. 
Wydra, director of Zim, assessed the 
new arrangements as an accomplish- 
ment rather than a setback for Israel, 
noting that the joint venture is based 
on the idea of training local personnel 
to take over managerial and technical 
posts as soon as possible with the clear 
understanding that ultimately the Is- 
raeli equity would also be liquidated. 
As for the Ghanaians, they had only 
praise for the Israeli management. 
President Nkrumah said that he had 
never expected such satisfying results 
in so short a time and expressed the 
hope that Israel would continue to 
help his nation’s Merchant Marine. 


Another joint enterprise—the Ghana 
National Construction Company, es- 
tablished in March 1958—has played 
an equally significant role in the field 
of public works. Capitalized at $560,- 
000, this syndicate is owned 60 per- 
cent by the Ghana Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation, a government 
owned corporation, and 40 percent by 
Solel Boneh, the contracting arm of the 
Histadrut, Israel’s labor federation. 
This firm has participated in some of 
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the largest public and private projects 
in Ghana, including construction of a 
university hospital, airport runways and 
all the housing at the Volta River dam 
site. During its two and one-half years 
of existence, it handled projects valued 
at $12,000,000, returning a profit of 
close to $100,000 in the first year of 
operations. Solel Boneh has also con- 
ducted regular training courses for 
workers in Ghana and shared in the 
costs involved. 


While the total investment of Zim 
and Solel Boneh in the joint ventures 
was well below $1,000,000, Israel 
agreed in 1958 to grant Ghana a credit 
of $20,000,000 for a four-year term to 
finance the purchase of building ma- 
terials and equipment needed by the 
construction syndicate for its projects. 


In addition to the technical assist- 
ance extended directly by Zim and 
Solel Boneh, Israeli advisers have been 
sent to Ghana mainly under Israel 
Government auspices, to assist in the 
fields of resettlement and mechanized 
farming, cooperative banking, consumer 
and marketing cooperatives, census- 
taking and civil engineering. At Gha- 
na’s request, Israeli experts also helped 
set up a Flying School, a Builders’ 
Youth Corps and an Army Training 
Center. At the present time, over 100 
Israeli advisers are serving in Ghana, 
almost all of them on Ghana’s payroll. 
More than 50 Ghanaian students also 
arrived in Israel for various study and 
training programs. 


ANY OF THE ELEMENTS character- 
M izing Israel’s relationship with 
Ghana are found in its expanding re- 
lations with other areas of Africa and 
Asia, to which the economic and tech- 
nical cooperation program has spread 
in the last two years. The program now 
encompasses no less than 35 countries 
in Africa and Asia. In November 1960, 
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the Israel Foreign Ministry announced 
that 680 Israeli experts were assigned 
to these countries: 500 representing 
various Israeli economic enterprises and 
180 serving under the government's 
own technical aid program. The gov- 
ernment is recruiting 90 additional ad- 
visers and now has plans to increase the 
number of its specialists and technicians 
working in Africa and Asia to 500 a 
year. The return traffic has also mount- 
ed rapidly. During 1960 more than 450 
Asian and African advanced students 
and trainees came to Israel for instruc- 
tion (compared with 180 in 1959) and 
another 200 are due soon (many of 
them arriving under scholarships ori- 
ginally granted as birthday presents to 
new nations). In addition, hundreds 
more have come for special conferences, 
brief study tours or official visits. The 
Israel government announced at the 
close of last Autumn’s Rehovot Con- 
ference on Science in the Advancement 
of New States that it would provide 
1,000 scholarships in 1961 to African 
and Asian students in Israeli institu- 
tions of learning. 


In Africa, Israel’s program compares 
favorably with that of the United Na- 
tions, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In 1959, the U.N. had, under 
its technical assistance program, a total 
of 298 experts in 25 African territories 
(excluding the Arab states). Under the 
same program, 208 fellowships were 
awarded to Africans in 1959. The Unit- 
ed States had 227 technicians in Africa 
(again excluding the Arab countries) 
in 1959 under the International Co- 
operation Administration program; in 
the same period, 367 participants from 
Africa arrived in the U.S. through 
I.C.A. auspices. According to State De- 
partment estimates, during July 1-De- 
cember 31, 1959, the Sino-Soviet bloc 
had a total of 100 industrial, agricul- 
tural and other professional specialists 


IsRAEL’S AID PROGRAM 


in Africa (50 in Guinea, 30 in Ghana, 
and 20 in Ethiopia). At the end of 
1960, Israeli technicians were believed 
to outnumber the suddenly expanded 
force of Soviet experts in several Af- 
rican countries, although probably not 
the Chinese who are said to number 
several hundred. 

There is no doubt that before long 
the UN, American and Soviet programs 
will surpass Israel’s, if they have not 
done so already. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold has endeavored to ex- 
pand technical assistance extended 
through the world organization. The 
United States has until very recently 
left the needs of Africa to be filled by 
France, Britain and Belgium. But U.S. 
aid is being substantially stepped up. 
The Soviet Union has recently granted 
long-term credits of $100,000,000 to 
Ethiopia, $35,000,000 to Guinea and 
$40,000,000 to Ghana and growing 
cadres of Soviet technicians will arrive 
in these countries in coming months 
and years. 


NE of the main reasons why Israel 
has been able to respond to the 
increasing requests of the Afro-Asian 
countries is that its aid has taken a 
number of different forms. First, loans 
totaling more than $30,000,000 have 
been granted to four African countries 
($20,000,000 to Ghana, $8,400,000 to 
Nigeria, $2,500,000 to Liberia and 
$750,000 to Sierra Leone). The loans, 
usually for terms up to 5 years, are de- 
signed to finance the cost of Israeli 
equipment, construction materials and 
services. The credit to Sierra Leone, 
for example, is for construction of a 
parliament building, to be completed 
upon the proclamation of independ- 
ence in April 1961 (a contract that 
every other country has turned down 
because of the short time involved) . 
One may well ask how Israel, 
which is itself in great need of 
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capital, can make loans to other coun- 
tries. This is one of the main themes 
in Moscow’s as well as Cairo’s attacks 
on the Israel program. A few basic 
facts, however, soon dispel this mis- 
conception. In the first place, it is not 
unusual for debtor nations to be credit- 
ors as well. Many examples in the recent 
history of international finance can be 
cited, notably Great Britain and France 
which borrowed heavily from the U.S. 
in the postwar period and at the same 
time loaned large amounts to other 
countries. In fact, even the United 
Arab Republic and Ghana have either 
extended or offered loans to neighbor- 
ing African countries. Secondly, the 
loans do not represent a drain on Is- 
rael’s budget or domestic expenditures 
since they are drawn from the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange reserves held by 
the central bank. Israel has slowly built 
up these reserves—which are kept in 
European and American banks—to 
serve the same purposes which they 
serve in every other country: to provide 
for emergencies and international pay- 
ments, strengthen the credit position 
and, in some cases, to act as backing for 
the national currency. These holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange now stand 
at $215,000,000. Nor do the loans pre- 
sent any other burden or disadvantage 
since the reserves would in any event 
have to be kept with major foreign 
banks in accordance with accepted in- 
ternational monetary practice. The 
amounts loaned come to no more than 
several million dollars each year and 
they will be repaid in several years’ 
time. 

The purpose of the loans is to 
strengthen Israel’s competitive position 
during the initial stages of establishing 
economic ties, especially with the key 
countries of Ghana and Nigeria. In the 
total picture, the loans must be regard- 
ed as probably the most limited aspect 
of Israel’s efforts in Africa. Israel’s Min- 
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ister of Finance, Levi Eshkol, has 
stressed in his talks with African lead- 
ers that Israel strongly discourages fur- 
ther direct loans, preferring to con- 
centrate on technical assistance and 
scholarships for study and practical 
work. 

While Israeli advisers will no doubt 
continue to help in many fields, the 
trend is to stress those areas where Is- 
rael has trained personnel and wide ex- 
perience. These include: agriculture 
(water development, settlement plan- 
ning, instruction and marketing) ; 
health (particularly the organization of 
hospital services); labor and coopera- 
tives; public administration and edu- 
cation. The latest aspect of educational 
aid is the offer of Israeli teachers and 
textbooks in Arabic to Muslim African 
nations. 

A closely related form of cooperation 
is study and training in Israel. This 
field, with its most spectacular expan- 
sion last year, is destined for still great- 
er growth. It has developed in several 
distinct directions, paralleling in many 
cases the work of Israeli experts abroad. 

Of great interest to the newly eman- 
cipated agrarian countries are the co- 
operative and collective agricultural 
communities that have evolved in Is- 
rael. Most of the Asian and African 
visitors who come to look at Israel's 
unique forms of settlement have been 
intrigued by the kibbutz or communal 
farm, but have said that the more in- 
dividualistic cooperative village was 
most suitable for them. The Burmese, 
while not entirely ruling out the kib- 
buitz as a possible form of settlement, 
are inclined to look with more favor 
upon the moshav, because, in the words 
of one of the Burmese officer-settlers: 
“We live very close to the Communist 
Chinese and most of us have our ideas 
about communal life already.” Another 
reason is the traditional importance of 
the family unit. Indians connected with 
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the Bhoodan movement (which seeks 
the distribution of land to landless 
peasants through voluntary gifts from 
large landholders) have gone home 
with recommendations for the adoption 
of features of the cooperative system. 
The Ghanaians, however, have been 
interested in both major types of settle- 
ment. 


F THE SPECIAL institutes and sem- 
O inars, the Afro-Asian Institute 
for Labor Studies and Cooperation is 
outstanding. It is an outgrowth of about 
a dozen seminars on specific subjects 
organized by the Histadrut during the 
last two years in which 130 students 
participated. The institute opened in 
Tel Aviv in October 1960 under the 
sponsorship of the Histadrut, Israel's 
labor federation. The Histadrut is 
meeting the full maintenance costs of 
the institute, including 60 annual 
scholarships, from its own budget; 
while the AFL-C1O is granting $180,- 
000 covering 60 additional scholarships 
in the first year of operation. (Since 
134 applications were received for 
the initial six-month course, it was 
decided to stretch the facilities and 70 
students from 31 countries have been 
enrolled in the first course.) The insti- 
tute is headed by Eliahu Elath, former 
Israel ambassador in London, with 
George Meany, AFL-CIO President, as 
co-chairman. Its purpose, Mr. Elath 
declared, is to demonstrate that social 
and economic planning is feasible in 
a democratic society also and that po- 
litical independence is not a goal in 
itself. 


The institute has become a subject 
of controversy in Baltimore, Accra, 
Moscow and Tel Aviv. Last November 
the Labor Institute was attacked in an 
article which first appeared in the Afro- 
American, an American Negro news- 
paper published in Baltimore with 
local editions in Washington, Phila- 
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delphia and Richmond, and a total 
circulation of 34,000. The article took 
the form of an open letter by Jewell R. 
Mazique, an American Negro writer, 
addressed to African trade unions, ex- 
pressing grave concern about the ul- 
timate outcome of the jointly sponsored 
venture. What aroused the writer is 
that the democratic principles which 
the American unions advocate to the 
youth of Africa in the Labor Institute 
are not practiced inside their own or- 
ganizations in America where discri- 
mination is still rampant. She ends with 
a warning that trade unionism may 
sometimes be the forerunner of neo-im- 
perialism and concludes with an appeal 
to the Africans to study with care the 
attitude of American unions to the 
Negro in the United States. While the 
real target of criticism was the Amer- 
ican labor movement, the letter rep- 
resented a thinly veiled rebuke to the 
Histadrut for its connections with 
American trade unions. 

This article was prominently dis- 
played on the editorial page of the of- 
ficial daily of Ghana’s ruling party, the 
Ghanaian Times of November 15, 1960. 
Ten days later the item was picked up 
by Moscow radio’s English language 
African program which noted that the 
institute was being created with money 
supplied from the U.S. with the aim 
of “carrying out the U.S. theory of neo- 
colonialism.” 

The controversy spread to Israel 
where Ben Gurion questioned whether 
the Histadrut should accept the Amer- 
ican unions as partners in the institute 
and expressed concern over their sub- 
stantial financial participation. He re- 
portedly urged that the basis of the 
institute be revised and that American 
participation be eliminated. Pinhas 
Lavon, then Secretary-General of the 
Histadrut, stressed that its organization 
and program of study were entirely de- 
cided by the Histadrut in Israel with- 
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out any interference from the outside. 
Mr. Elath also defended the connection 
with the AFL-CIO. 

The accusations against the institute 
are, no doubt, entirely groundless. But 
mindful of the strong neutralist sensi- 
bilities of the Afro-Asians, Ben Gurion 
nevertheless felt that the institute 
should be placed above suspicion or the 
possibility of misunderstaxding. Noth- 
ing has been done so far to change ine 
organizational and financial setup of 
the institute. And the executive board 
has already sent invitations for the sec- 
ond course which is to commence in 
May 1961. 

Two developments have since tended 
to minimize the issue. Early in January 
the Ghanaian Ambassador in Israel 
stated that the article attacking the 
institute did not represent the views 
of the government and public in 
Ghana. He stressed that, on the con- 
trary, both the government and the 
trade unions believed that no better 
places for study existed for Africans 
than the Histadrut and its Labor Insti- 
tute. As if to lend added weight to this 
statement, an agreement was signed on 
January 21 between the Histadrut and 
the Ghanaian Congress of Trade Un- 
ions, providing for cooperation through 
exchange of information and advice on 
organizational and occupational mat- 
ters. 


NOTHER TYPE OF PROGRAM which 

has gained popularity consists of 
courses for senior civil servants who 
participate in seminar groups and also 
obtain practical experience. Vocational 
guidance directors from Singapore and 
Ethiopia, education officials from Ni- 
geria, agricultural instructors from 
Guinea and police officials from Burma 
are among those who have completed 
seminars or study tours. The latest 
group to arrive—late last December— 
included 17 civil servants and four 
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members of Parliament from the 
troubled Congo (Leopoldville). 

Israel has also opened its leading in- 
stitutions of academic, scientific and 
technical education to growing num- 
bers of Asian and African students. Dr. 
Benjamin Mazar, President of the 
Hebrew University, reported that more 
than 100 students from Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Nigeria and the Congo (Brazza- 
ville) as well as from Burma, India and 
Japan are enrolled in the current aca- 
demic year. The Ethiopian government 
has sent a number of students for the 
full six-year course of study at the 
Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School. The Medical School announced 
it was planning to open special classes 
of 16 members each for Afro-Asian 
students, one in English and the other 
in French. Liberian nursing students 
have been trained at Hadassah’s Hen- 
rietta Szold School of Nursing. 

The Technion—Israel Institute of 
Technology announced that apart 
from continuing to accommodate regu- 
lar undergraduate students, it will offer 
special graduate courses and research 
facilities for Africans and Asians, again 
with instruction in both English and 
French. These institutions have also 
participated actively in the technical 
assistance program abroad. The Hebrew 
University has sent missions of experts 
to help in the organization of educa- 
tional systems, particularly in the field 
of medicine. The Head of the Medical 
School’s Department of Ophthalmology 
helped set up a hospital in Liberia to 
combat eye diseases. A team of seven 
Israeli medical experts is now in Sin- 
gapore for a two-year period. At the 
request of the Ethiopian government, 
the health needs of that country were 
surveyed by an Israel mission. 

Members of the Technion teaching 
staff are at present teaching or consult- 
ing in Liberia (civil engineering), 
Ghana (soil mechanics) , Nigeria (town 
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planning, including the planning of the 
seat of government), Turkey (hydrau- 
lics) and Ethiopia, where a Technion 
professor has been named Dean of the 
Government Engineering College. The 
Technion has also sponsored various 
conferences such as the Symposium on 
Concrete in Hot Countries in which 
representatives from the Afro-Asian 
countries took part. 

On a lower but no less important 
level, the Organization for Rehabilita- 
tion through Training (ORT) decided 
at its last congress to provide facilities 
at its technical high school in Natanyah 
for the training of 40 African students 
who will be offered courses in electro- 
mechanics, metal machining, carpentry 
and agricultural mechanics. 

As the program has grown in scope, 
attempts have been made to coordinate 
it more effectively. The body that comes 
closest to being an overall coordinating 
agency is the International Assistance 
and Cooperation Division of the Israel 
Foreign Ministry, headed by Aharon 
Remez. This division is responsible for 
the Government’s own technical assist- 
ance program, including the recruiting 
of specialists; it also maintains close 
contacts with all the other organizations 
active in this work. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, under Moshe Dayan, has 
been assigned the task of supervising 
the various agricultural programs, in 
turn coordinating its activities with the 
Foreign Ministry and the relevant eco- 
nomic ministries. To coordinate the 
growing number of requests for study 
in Israel as well as the sending of in- 
structors and lecturers to the Afro- 
Asian countries, a special committee— 
representing all institutions of higher 
learning and the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and Education—has been ap- 
pointed by Abba Eban. This committee 
will enable applicants to turn to a 
central address and will facilitate the 
gathering of information needed for 
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routing requests and for making recom- 
mendations. 

Whether it is preferable to send ex- 
perts into underdeveloped nations or 
to invite trainees and students from 
those countries has aroused some lively 
discussion in Israel. The answer de- 
pends in every case on the nature of 
the training. Fairly simple skills can be 
learned best by trainees in their own 
countries and visiting experts, there- 
fore, can successfully teach on the spot 
road construction or elementary tech- 
niques in agriculture and industry. Or 
specialists can follow through after the 
Afro-Asians have completed training in 
Israel, as in the case of Israeli advisers 
who are assisting the Burmese settlers 
in the Shan State. In the field of ad- 
vanced studies the situation is different, 
since these countries often lack medical 
schools and technical colleges and even 
the foundations of elementary and sec- 
ondary education; hence, it is more 
practical, at least initially, to send 
trainees to Israel. 


that has been asked about the 
program is why, on the whole, it has 
been so successful. The factors respon- 
sible for this record of success are many. 
They can best be understood in terms 
of the needs and policies of the new 
nations and the manner in which Israel 
has met them. Practically all of the new 
countries have repeatedly expressed 
their desire for genuine neutrality and 
their preference for significant govern- 
ment participation in carrying out in- 
ternal social and economic development. 
As a small country, devoid of the 
stigma of colonialism and free of ul- 
terior motives or designs, Israel enables 
the emergent states to accept aid with- 
out prior conditions and without fear 
of entanglement in the politics of the 
cold war. Furthermore, Israel’s experi- 
ment in developing a democratic wel- 
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fare state and a mixed economy has 
suggested itself as an instructive ex- 
ample and a workable formula. A 
Newsweek editor put it this way: 
“Frightened by the ruthless planning of 
a Soviet society, bewildered by the pro- 
digal improvisation of many Western 
countries, a growing number of Afro- 
Asians are quietly exploring a middle 
way to a planned, democratic life—the 
way of Israel.”’ An official from Senegal, 
winding up a tour of Israel, defined the 
problem in these terms: “Naturally, 
many of us are overawed by the Soviet 
experiment. It’s a very tempting road 
to rapid industrialization for an under- 
developed country. But we couldn't 
stomach the forced labor that goes with 
it. We don’t think that parliamentary 
democracy as it is practiced in certain 
Western countries can work in Africa, 
yet most of us are anxious to retain the 
basic principles of a democratic society. 
In Israel we see a whole nation work- 
ing hard for the same goals under a 
democratic system of government.” 

Israel is thus a pilot plant, a labora- 
tory, and in this respect her smallness 
is an advantage, for her experience and 
techniques are more adaptable and 
meaningful. “It seems logical to us that 
since we are small we can learn more 
from a small, efficient country than 
from a big, efficient country,” an of- 
ficial in Senegal said. To the Burmese, 
too, Israel is the most suited to the 
adaptation demanded by their coun- 
try’s circumstances. And a South Viet- 
namese public works official said: “I 
spent two months in the United States 
on a study tour. I went to many towns. 
At the end they asked me what I 
thought of America and I answered that 
it was Wonderful! Fabulous! Fantastic! 
Then they asked me what I had learned 
and I said: Nothing! You see, America 
is too big for us. The smallest project 
I saw costs millions. Israel is closer to 
the problems we're up against.” 
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Israel is closer to these problems not 
only because it is a small state, but 
also because it is a relatively new state 
and one which has had to face in its first 
decade some of the same problems that 
the Afro-Asian nations are encounter- 
ing: building a nation out of diverse 
cultural groups, reviving a national 
language, trying out new social and 
economic forms, defining a proper role 
for the state and for private enterprise. 
Overawed and often disenchanted by 
the massiveness of the great tasks of 
building a nation out of a melange of 
tribes, ethnic groups and dialects, of 
developing a balanced economic struc- 
ture with largely unexploited resources, 
Asian and African leaders have been 
encouraged by what they see can be ac- 
complished by means of hard work, a 
sense of national purpose and the ap- 
plication of modern techniques. 

The manner in which Israel has 
given its assistance has also been sig- 
nificant. There has been no talk about 
philanthropy, or military alliances, or 
taking sides—issues which bedeviled 
many of the earlier Western efforts. 
Then, Israel has only given whatever 
aid was requested without asking any- 
thing in return which would go against 
the recipients’ own will. As a counselor 
at the Israeli Embassy in Rangoon put 
it: “We are honest with them. We 
never try to persuade them to do some- 
thing for international political effect 
and we tell them frankly when we think 
some project they want is economically 
or technically unsound.” Premier Nu 
contrasted this attitude with that of 
American aid officials who were said to 
give only those types of assistance which 
they regarded as proper and necessary 
for the country. Of course, many Amer- 
ican experts have done splendid work 
in the underdeveloped countries, but 
the crucial difference here is one of ap- 
proach and, even more, of basic trust 
and confidence. 
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The Israeli experts soon impressed 
their hosts with their sense of dedica- 
tion, sincere desire to help and their 
understanding of Asian and African 
problems. From its inception the whole 
effort has been characterized by an at- 
titude of simplicity, equality, coopera- 
tion and mutuality—without pomposity, 
stiffness or boasting. One American cor- 
respondent pinned the label “soft sell” 
on the Israel program adding that the 
whole package has been kept free of 
fancy trimmings and claims of world- 
shaking significance. 

No less important is the question of 
what Israel expects from this program. 
Foreign Ministry official Dov Schmorak 
explained Israel’s position as follows: 
“It is not a one-way exchange and was 
never meant to be... We can give tech- 
nical, educational and economic assist- 
ance. We can help them build economic 
institutions which will develop their 
tremendous potential resources. We can 
also provide them with some of the 
know-how involved in establishing a 
free, democratic administration. This 
is perhaps what they need most. What 
we need most are understanding 
friends.” Questioned about Israel’s mo- 
tives for cooperation with African coun- 
tries, Golda Meir said during her sec- 
ond tour of Africa: “Israel wants some- 
thing clear and definite for itself. It is 
bound to demand something in return 
for the cooperation and goodwill it 
brings to African peoples and govern- 
ments. This great thing is friendship.” 

Reduced to concrete terms, this 
friendship means normal diplomatic, 
cultural and economic relations so that 
the new nations will not become by 
default either avowed enemies of Israel 
or uncritical supporters of the Arab 
stand. 


UT WHAT may have started as an ex- 
pedient, an attempt to leapfrog 
the Arab boycott and break loose from 
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the tightening economic pressures of 
the Arab League, has developed a mo- 
mentum of its own and has become a 
policy in its own right. The forging of 
closer bonds with the independent 
countries of Asia and Africa has become 
not only the main feature in Israel’s 
foreign relations but, according to Mrs. 
Meir, the “central aspect” of its life. 
It has moreover opened new and broad 
perspectives for Israel and generated 
new thinking. These new ideas have 
been formulated most succinctly in a 
declaration by Ben Gurion before the 
Knesset on October 24: 


We live today—and when I say 
“we” I mean all the nations, large 
and small, without any exception—in 
an integrated world, governed by 
mutual dependence and connection, 
to a degree that never existed before 
in the annals of mankind. Anything 
that happens in furthest Asia, in the 
heart of Africa or on an island in 
the Americas, shakes and disturbs the 
entire world. We must be the first to 
realize that we are now living in a 
new world—and I hope one that is 
being revitalized. Since the rise of 
renascent Israel—less than 13 years 
ago—revolutionary changes have 
taken place in the world, and we 
must first of all look upon this world 
in which we live, not with the eyes 
of yesterday but with the eyes of to- 
morrow. 

There is no doubt that the day is 
not far distant when all the nations 
of the world, without distinction of 
color, race, culture or even educa- 
tional, economic or physical stand- 
ards, will be members with equal 
rights, independent and sovereign, in 
the family of the human race. 

This independence and sovereign 
equality does not solve the problems 
of the new states. In most of these 
countries there is appalling poverty, 
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illiteracy and disease; the economy is 
poor and backward; and they are in 
need of financial aid, technical guid- 
ance and cultural assistance from the 
rich and developed countries... 


The central problem of our genera- 
tion is not the competition between 
the two great blocs, but the deplor- 
able gap between the long-estab- 
lished, wealthy, developed and ma- 
ture states, richly endowed with 
political, economic, social and cul- 
tural experience, and the new states 
in Asia and Africa—and to some ex- 
tent also in Latin America—which 
are poor and lacking in education, 
scientific and technical know-how, 
and experience in the conduct of 
State affairs. 


In its voting pattern at the U.N., Is- 
rael has supported the position of most 
Afro-Asian countries on such issues as 
apartheid and racial discrimination 
against the Indian minority in South 
Africa, the mandated territory of South 
West Africa, target dates for trust ter- 
ritories and the ending of colonial rule 
over dependent peoples. The major ex- 
ceptions—for the well-known reasons 
relating to the nature of Franco-Israeli 
cooperation—have been those resolu- 
tions which directly affected France. 


EN GuRION is reported to have re- 
3 vised his earlier view that Israel 
should seek to join NATO and has led 
in formulating a more expressive and 
functional non-identification policy 
which may well be the most important 
development in Israel foreign policy 
thinking since Suez. But whatever con- 
crete form this evolving policy may 
take, Israeli leaders have made it clear 
that it will not be at the expense of the 
strong ties with America and Europe. 
For Israel’s security and well-being lie 
in close relations with the West, which 
remains not only the source for arms 
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as long as a threat to Israel’s existence 
continues, but also the supplier of 
loans, investments, technology and in- 
dustrial equipment, the major market 
for Israel export products and the main 
center of Jewish life. Despite the rapid 
expansion in economic relations with 
the new countries, Israel’s commodity 
exports to all African and Asian coun- 
tries (with the exception of Turkey, 
which is usually included statistically 
with Western Europe) reached $10,100,- 
000 in 1957, $11,500,000 in 1958 and 
$17,300,000 in 1959, amounting in the 
last-named year to only ten percent of 
total exports. Imports from these coun- 
tries stood at $19,300,000, $18,000,000 
and $24,900,000, respectively, for the 
three years mentioned, amounting to 
six percent of Israel’s total imports in 
1959. With Europe alone taking 60 per- 
cent of exports, Israel has officially de- 
clared that she is eager to associate 
herself with the European Economic 
Community and other Western regional 
economic agencies. 

Despite appearances to the contrary, 
there is, however, no fundamental con- 
flict between Israel’s firm ties with the 
West and its growing relations with the 
Afro-Asian countries (some of which 
are, of course, strongly pro-Western 
themselves). As for the Afro-Asian 
countries, for the most part they have 
beeri too preoccupied with their own 
staggering problems and _ sufficiently 
convinced of the sincerity of Israel’s 
concrete aid offers to be overly con- 
cerned with the complexities of Israel’s 
relations with the West. Their involve- 
ment in the Arab-Israel dispute has 
been similarly peripheral. The basic at- 
titude of many Africans was best arti- 
culated by one African official: “We 
have no stomach for the Arab-Israel 
dispute. We have enough troubles of 
our own and will take all the help from 
Israel we can get.” 
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Yet no matter how hard Israel tries 
to cater to the Afro-Asians’ neutralist 
sensibilities, her connections with the 
West will not be overlooked, certainly 
not by Soviet propagandists. And de- 
spite Africa’s generally disinterested ap- 
proach toward the Arab-Israel conflict, 
that issue will be fully exploited by the 
UAR. In fact, Israel has already suffered 
setbacks on these scores in both Asia 
and Africa and further dangers are yet 
to be faced. In Asia, the outstanding 
setback has been Ceylon’s decision to 
cancel the accreditation of its non-resi- 
dent minister to Israel. Another aspect 
that has long disturbed the Israelis is 
Nehru’s consistent refusal to develop 
normal diplomatic ties with Israel un- 
der the pretext that this would involve 
“important and dangerous internation- 
al problems.” As regards Africa, Israel 
has been systematically excluded from 
African celebrations at the U.N. or 
from pan-African conferences such as 
those held in Conakry and Addis Aba- 
ba. At Cairo’s demand, Somalia can- 
celed an invitation to Israel to be pres- 
ent during independence ceremonies. 
Predominantly Moslem Northern Ni- 
geria (one of the three federated states 
of Nigeria) turned down Israel’s aid. 
Guinea has emerged as the only Negro 
country which is openly hostile to Is- 
rael. 

In the total picture, these setbacks— 
involving only a few out of some 40 
countries—have been relatively unim- 
portant as compared with the concrete 
gains scored in a growing number of 
fields. Israel has also learned to take 
philosophically its elimination from 
all-African conferences—all the more so 
since, until the recent Casablanca par- 
ley, its African friends had effectively 
blocked adoption of the anti-Israel 
resolutions which the Egyptians have 
invariably tried to introduce. 
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UT THE STATEMENT on Israel issued 
by the African “summit” meeting 
held in Casablanca on January 4-7, is 
of far greater portent than previous 
reverses. In a unanimously adopted res- 
olution, the heads of state of Morocco, 
the UAR, Ghana, Mali and Guinea 
called for a solution of the Palestine 
problem on the basis of U.N. and Ban- 
dung resolutions. They asserted that 
whenever vital African problems were 
concerned, such as Algeria, Congo and 
atomic tests in the Sahara, Israel stood 
on the side of the “imperialists.” Final- 
ly, the resolution condemned Israel “as 
an instrument of imperialism and neo- 
colonialism not only in the Middle East 
but also in Africa and Asia.” 

This resolution represented the first 
time that Nasser succeeded in aligning 
African countries behind Arab views 
on the Palestine issue and also the first 
time that Israel’s economic and tech- 
nical assistance was denounced by its 
African beneficiaries, even if only by 
implication. The Cairo press hailed this 
decision as a turning point in Africa’s 
attitude toward Israel, proclaiming that 
Israeli influence in that continent was 
now ended. The conclusions of other 
Arab sources, of some African leaders 
and of Western observers were more 
sober. Leading Lebanese newspapers 
such as Al-Hayat and An-Nahar serious- 
ly questioned whether the resolution 
would have any practical effect on 
Ghana’s and Mali’s close relations with 
Israel. Referring to the various resolu- 
tions and particularly to the resolution 
against Israel, Habib Bourguiba, Presi- 
dent of Tunisia, denigrated the entire 
conference by saying that it was the 
kind of meeting which parades with 
empty victories and ends by attacking 
others. The Defense and Interior Min- 
ister of Senegal declared that the im- 
portance of the Casablanca resolutions 
should not be magnified for their real 
meaning would only become clear in 
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the light of the future actions of the 
heads of governments concerned. The 
New York Times reported that previous 
rebuffs have never had material con- 
sequences as far as Israel’s role in Af- 
rica was concerned and that there have 
been no indications that cooperation 
will lessen as a result of the anti-Israel 
Casablanca resolution. 

The true significance of the resolu- 
tion can be better understood if viewed 
in the context of the conference as a 
whole. The meeting was organized by 
Morocco primarily to deal with the 
problems of the Congo, Algeria and 
African unity. It was also intended as a 
counterpoise to a conference held in 
Brazzaville three weeks earlier under 
the sponsorship of African countries 
associated with France. While invita- 
tions went out to all African countries 
with the exception of the French as- 
sociates and Tunisia, only 5 countries 
representing a neutralist bloc attended. 
(Algeria, Libya and Ceylon sent ob- 
servers.) Some important countries such 
as Nigeria and the Sudan as well as 
Ethiopia and Liberia were absent. The 
Israel item, which originally had not 
figured on the agenda, was added after 
the opening of the conference, at Nas- 
ser’s insistence. The sharp denunciation 
of Israel was resisted by Ghana but in 
the end was reluctantly agreed to after 
bitter debate, as part of a compromise 
on issues which divided the conference 
from its inception. The West African 
governments—particularly Ghana whose 
position on most issues was more mod- 
erate than that of the other partici- 
pants—bowed to Cairo’s threats to tor- 
pedo the plan for a Joint African High 
Command and a united stand on the 
Congo issue, justifying their action in 
the interests of African unity. 


SRAEL’S REACTION was swift but calm. 
Days after the conference ended, Is- 
rael’s envoys were instructed to convey 
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expressions of “disappointment and 
profound surprise” to the leaders of 
Ghana, Mali and Guinea. The dip- 
lomats were told to ask the West Af- 
rican governments, particularly Ghana 
and Mali, how they reconciled their 
condemnation of Israel and their fre- 
quent endorsement of its technical as- 
sistance program. After a meeting be- 
tween Nkrumah and the Israel ambas- 
sador, an official Ghanaian announce- 
ment said that no change would occur 
in the existing relations of friendship 
and cooperation between the two coun- 
tries, but reaffirmed in strong language 
Accra’s faithfulness to the Casablanca 
Charter and resolutions. Mali, which 
less than two months earlier, concluded 
economic, technical and cultural co- 
operation agreements with Israel, re- 
jected the Israeli protests. 

After full consideration of the affair 
and its aftermath, Israel] decided in 
principle to continue its economic and 
technical assistance program in African 
countries and to respond to the best 
of its ability to requests for assistance 
in the future as well, regardless of the 
political orientation of the requesting 
country and its support of anti-Israel 
declarations. In their conversations with 
Israeli representatives, the West Af- 
rican heads of government made known 
their position that political and eco- 
nomic relations could be conducted on 
two different levels, and that a political 
declaration unfriendly to Israel did not 
necessarily conflict with close economic 
and technical cooperation. On the basis 
of this, Israel decided that it would not 
unilaterally sever existing economic re- 
lations with the African countries. 

Developments since the Casablanca 
conference have shown that neither Is- 
rael nor the African countries concern- 
ed have allowed the resolution to inter- 
fere with their collaboration in tech- 
nical fields. An Israel exhibition held 
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in Accra during January was visited 
by Nkrumah and Ghanaian ministers 
who again lauded Israel’s accomplish- 
ments and its contributions to Ghana’s 
development. In January, a Ghanaian 
official in Israel stated that Ghana 
had received aid offers from many coun- 
tries from both world blocs, but pre- 
ferred Israel’s help. During the same 
month, a team of nine Israeli physicians 
arrived in Ghana for a three-year tour 
of duty and a cooperation agreement 
was signed between Israeli and Gha- 
naian trade union organizations. In the 
case of Mali, two Israeli missions ar- 
rived in that country to prepare sur- 
veys on health conditions and on the 
transport system. Israel also agreed to 
send an agricultural mission. A group 
of 30 Mali students were expected in 
Israel, in addition to the 16 already 
there. 

Taking a long view of relations with 
the African countries, the Israel cabinet 
approved a request of the Foreign Min- 
istry to extend the term of scholarships 
granted Afro-Asian students from the 
current one-year limit to periods of up 
to five years. The Ministry noted that 
one-year fellowships were often in- 
adequate. 


HATEVER THE EVENTUAL and real 

outcome of the Casablanca re- 
solution, it is suggestive of the poten- 
tial dangers to be faced from the two 
most formidable opponents of Israel in 
Africa, the UAR and the Soviet bloc, 
which have often worked together in 
this sphere. Cairo’s powerful radio 
transmitters beam their message—in 
which Israel has figured prominently— 
to the African continent for a total of 
480 hours weekly. Communist bloc 
transmitters, broadcasting 90 hours 
weekly, reinforce Cairo’s radio cam- 
paign with special African programs. 
The Cairo broadcasts assert that Israel 
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is not a viable state, that in giving aid 
Israel is hiding “behind a mask as a 
tool of imperialism” and that she is 
acting on behalf of Britain and France 
to “try to take back what they were 
forced to abandon.” 

More recently, the Nasser regime has 
supplemented words with action. Last 
June the Arab League decided to step 
up its activities in Asia and Africa, and 
as a first step decided to set up an office 
in New Delhi to counteract Israeli over- 
tures toward South Asia. In December 
1960, the UAR agreed to supply tech- 
nical aid to Somalia and a £5 million 
loan for industrial and construction 
projects. The UAR Health Ministry 
set aside $14,350 to finance the cost of 
sending medical missions to Arab-Af- 
rican countries. The Cairo government 
is reported to have appointed a special 
official to direct the anti-Israel offensive 
in Africa and instructed its commercial 
attaches throughout Africa to keep a 
close watch on purchases of Israel goods 
and, if possible, to head off such buying 
by offering Egyptian and Syrian prod- 
ucts at lower prices. The UAR has 
been particularly active in the educa- 
tional field, utilizing the large surplus 
of Egyptian teachers and offering schol- 
arships in its institutions of learning. 
According to Al-Ahram, Egypt has 1,252 
teachers in Africa, 56 of them on the 
university level. The number of Af- 
rican students on scholarship was put 
at 1,100. Israel, for its part, has wel- 
comed “healthy competition” with the 
Arab countries, calling on them at the 
U.N. to see “whether there is anything 
in their [the Arabs’] own experience 
which others wish to share with them.” 

It is important to recognize that in 
this competition—healthy and otherwise 
—between Israel and the UAR in Af- 
rica, Nasser’s regime has both strengths 
and weaknesses. The UAR has a natural 
advantage in that it is a large African 
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country and as such is bound to have a 
word in United Nations decisions on 
Africa and in pan-African deliberations. 
Nasser is admired in some of the coun- 
tries as a revolutionary leader of the 
liberation movement in Africa and as 
a supporter of the struggle against 
colonialism on that continent. Cairo is 
a center of various Afro-Asian organi- 
zations and a group of self-exiled Af- 
rican nationalists is being carefully cul- 
tivated in the Egyptian capital and 
provided with offices, expenses and the 
Opportunity to direct propaganda to- 
ward their home countries. Nasser also 
has a certain advantage in the Islami- 
cized countries of Central Africa. 


These vantage points are strongly 
offset, however, by a number of limita- 
tions on Nasser’s role. While men like 
Nkrumah are willing to include the 
North African Arabs in their pan-Af- 
ricanism, they leave no doubt that they 
think African nationalism is basically 
Negro. Despite the common bond of 
anti-colonialism, it is unlikely that 
Nasser, ruling from the northeast cor- 
ner of the continent, will gain a do- 
minant position in Negro Africa, es- 
pecially since he has so far failed to win 
this position in the Arab world. In some 
African Negro countries, Nasser is sus- 
pected because of his grandiose ambi- 
tions and his association with Moscow. 
In many areas the legacy of the slave 
trade has left resentments against the 
Arabs as slavers who looted the conti- 
nent from Sudan southward. Finally, 
the amount of practical economic and 
technical help that the UAR can give 


the new African countries is still very 
limited. 


HAT EMERGES from this account is 
WwW that it is not possible, at this 
stage, to reduce the whole gamut of 
Israel’s relations with the Afro-Asian 
countries to unqualified formulations. 
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There are too many crosscurrents and 
variables at work, some gains and some 
setbacks, an amalgam of praise and de- 
nunciation, areas of strength and weak- 
ness on both sides. An instructive con- 
trast can be drawn, however, between 
the position of Israel in the early period 
and its position at the present time. 
In the period shortly after their in- 
dependence, the African nations were 
highly impressed by Israel’s aid pro- 
gram, which was often either pre- 
eminent or pioneering; African leaders 
were still restrained in international af- 
fairs and Nasser had not waked up to 
Israel’s influence. All this has now 
changed. Israel’s role is no longer ex- 
clusive. African leaders have become 
increasingly self-assertive and Nasser 
has pushed hard to stop Israel’s in- 
fluence. 

It is noteworthy that in most cases 
where Israel has been criticized or re- 
buffed, the initiative has not come 
directly from the African countries. 
This applies equally to the attack on 
the Afro-Asian Labor Institute and to 
the Casablanca resolution. Israel, in 
short, is not a major issue to the na- 
tions of Africa. While Israel has care- 
fully attempted to avoid entanglements 
in intra-African affairs, she has un- 
wittingly become involved in the larger 
problems of a stirring continent. For 
once relations with the new nations 
became wide-ranging, the question of 
these nations’ ties with that part of 
the Arab world which was also African 
was bound to come into play, no matter 
how hard the Israelis tried to under- 
play their progress in the area. 

The fact remains that Israel’s rela- 
tions with the Afro-Asian countries in 
general and its aid program in parti- 
cular are not the unqualified triumph 
that some reports have made them out, 
nor:are they as nebulous and transient 
as some others have been inclined to 
believe. Just as it is easy to exaggerate 
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the scope and impact of Israel’s tech- 
nical assistance, so, too, is it possible 
to attach too much weight to some of 
the setbacks. On balance, there is little 
doubt that the signs pointing toward 
improvement and consolidation of re- 
lations outweigh those pointing in the 
opposite direction. Through past and 
present efforts, Israel has already won 
an honorable place in the history of 
this part of the world. The recent de- 
velopment of close ties with Muslim 
African nations (Niger, Chad, Upper 
Volta) complementing the earlier 
friendly relations with such countries 
as Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Ethiopia and 
Liberia which are largely Christian or 
pagan, further support this conclusion. 
The fact that neither the Ethiopian 
abortive coup nor the ouster of Premier 
Koirala in Nepal have disturbed the 
Israel aid program in these countries 
and that Israel is moving into those 
territories of Africa which are still 
awaiting independence round out this 
picture. 

But, even while making this guarded 
assessment, one must point to two 
possible illusions, entertained perhaps 
more outside Israel than by the Is- 
raelis themselves. In the first place, it 
is important to recognize the limits 
of Israel’s technical and economic assist- 
ance program. This role may well con- 
tinue to grow in absolute terms (num- 
ber of technicians abroad, of Afro-Asian 
students in Israel, or the value of pub- 
lic works contracts), but the needs of 
Africa’s 30-odd countries with their 
combined population of close to 150 
million are so vast as to make Israel’s 
contribution modest at the very best. 
Israel cannot give truly large-scale 
financial aid; it is also not capable of 
building such facilities as steel plants 
and hydroelectric dams which some of 
these countries are already demanding. 
While Israel has not reached the upper 
limit of capacity to extend aid in the 
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various forms outlined, the fact remains 
that many of the experts and specialists 
now serving abroad are needed in the 
country (a circumstance which has not 
escaped some of the Afro-Asian leaders, 
further enhancing their gratitude), and 
the search for qualified experts to serve 
abroad has been far from easy. Israeli 
officials have frankly said: “We are few, 
but our needs are many and we cannot 
—even if we are asked—send hundreds 
‘ of experts and instructors to scores of 
new countries.” Care will therefore 
have to be exercised to send experts 
only under conditions which assure 
the greatest possible benefit to the 
recipient country. 

A proper perspective of Israel’s place 
in the overall African foreign aid pic- 
ture can be had by looking at Ghana, 
which is nearing its fourth year of in- 
dependence. Whereas in 1957-58, Is- 
rael’s role was probably the foremost, 
this role is now shared by several other 
countries. Thus, in a plan to set up 
new state farms throughout the coun- 
try, Ghana’s Ministry of Agriculture 
has asked for Soviet advice in planting 
maize and rice, American assistance on 
banana and rubber plantations, Egyp- 
tian help with the cultivation of cotton 
and Israeli counsel on the best crops 
for the arid zone plains. As a result of 
agreements signed with Israel and the 
USSR for the establishment and man- 
agement of an equal number of ex- 
perimental farms, Israeli agriculturists 
will, in effect, compete in a race with 
Soviet agronomists to see who will bring 
in higher farm yields. 


ERHAPS the most elusive to assay 
Pp is the claim that Israel presents 
itself as an example of a developing 
economy in a free and democratic 
framework, a middle way and a third 
alternative. This assertion has been 
made most extravagantly by Americans 
and other Westerners when lauding 
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Israel’s program in Africa. Some ob- 
servers, such as Dean Alfange, have 
gone so far as to say that it is “alto- 
gether possible that the free world 
could win the battle with the Soviet 
Union for the loyalty of these nations 
by promoting the Israeli pattern as the 
‘third alternative’ to the countless mil- 
lions of Africa and Asia...” Arnold 
Rivlin expressed the same idea with a 
less sweeping formulation in an article 
in Foreign Affairs: “The Israeli model 
might well prove to be a sort of eco- 
nomic ‘third force’—an alternative from 
the Western pattern but certainly far 
more compatible with free-world in- 
terests than any Communist model.” 
Similar views have been echoed by some 
Afro-Asian leaders following their visits 
to Israel, as well as by Israeli observers. 

A careful distinction must be made 
between political, parliamentary and 
constitutional democracy on the one 
hand and social and economic dem- 
ocracy on the other. Israel could well 
serve as a pilot plant or laboratory from 
which techniques might be adapted by 
the Afro-Asian countries in such fields 
as agricultural settlement, cooperative 
organization, trade unionism and in- 
dustrial workers’ councils—involving 
voluntary rather than compulsory as- 
sociation. In varying degrees, this has 
already been the case in Burma, Ghana 
and a number of other countries. A 
Nigerian white paper recently recom- 
mended the establishment of coopera- 
tive farms patterned after Israeli settle- 
ments as a means of counteracting the 
tendency of rural youth to move to the 
towns; the Jewish National Fund’s sys- 
tem of land tenure might also conceiv- 
ably be suitable for Africa’s tribal 
agrarian structure. 

But it is doubtful whether the Israeli 
example—with all its attractions—will 
either save political democracy in those 
countries that have experimented with 
it only to discard it, or usher it into 
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those states which have not yet em- 
barked on a democratic path. The 
recent trend of many of the older Asian 
(including Middle Eastern) countries 
away from democratic government has 
made it abundantly clear that demo- 
cracy cannot be transplanted or im- 
posed from above, but that it must grow 
from within. Neither current internal 
conditions nor the social and cultural 
traditions of African countries—the 
tribal organization of life, the novelty 
of nationhood, the long tradition of 
authoritarian rule, the immense de- 
velopmental tasks to be faced—are con- 
ducive to the growth of democratic in- 
stitutions, as understood in the West. 
Referring to Guinea’s march toward 
a one-party dictatorship, A. M. Rosen- 
thal of The New York Times sees it 
as part of a larger pattern: “This is 
the conviction of so many African lead- 
ers, that a combination of tribal custom 
and the great surge to catch up with 
time make political authoritarianism a 
driving necessity and political demo- 
cracy a danger.” 

Ghana—where Israel’s aid program 
has had an early and fairly wide im- 
pact—has’ developed, according to com- 
petent observers, a centralized society 
ruled by an authoritarian political ma- 
chine and a disciplined state rule by a 
single party. In the case of Burma, one 
of the attractions that Israel has held 
was a common affinity for the demo- 
cratic socialist type of government, 
which operates effectively in Israel but 
not in Burma. In Nepal, the King 
ousted the first democratically elected 
regime in December 1960 and charged 
that in its 19 months in power it was 
not able to give the country stability 
and lead it toward progress. The gov- 
ernment was headed by Mr. Koirala, 
who visited Israel] last August, was in- 
spired by its experiments in democratic 
socialism and signed agreements for 
economic and technical cooperation. 
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He, in turn, impressed Israeli leaders as 
a possible rallying point for the demo- 
cratic forces in the new countries to 
fill the gap between Soviet communism 
and the Western world’s background 
of classical capitalism. 


HE QUESTION OF DEMOCRACY versus 
T authoritarianism is too large and 
basic to be decided by emulating the Is- 
raeli experience—which itself is a prod- 
uct of the influences of Western dem- 
ocracy, Judaism and Zionism. The road 
to democracy is long and tortuous and 
one must suspend judgment on this 
issue, not only because the African 
countries are still in the early stages 
of their development but because they 
may well develop their own forms of 
“democracy” in keeping with their tra- 
ditions, institutions and needs. These 
may turn out to be a good deal differ- 
ent from the democratic institutions 
which have evolved in the West and 
which are in a process of transformation 
under the impact of the new challenges 
of the atomic age and Soviet com- 
munism. 

The dramatic oversimplification 
made by some that the choice before 
Africa is that between China and Is- 
rael, or Russia and Israel should be 
subjected to much the same scrutiny. 
In the first instance, the example of 
Yugoslavia, of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and other Western countries can- 
not be ruled out, nor can we exclude 
the possibility that the new countries 
—which are actually in varying stages 
of development—will adopt social and 
economic institutions from each other. 
Israel’s experience can perhaps best be 
termed illustrative or demonstrative 
rather than alternative, ie., it may 
make the example of the Chinese or the 
Soviets less attractive and less convinc- 
ing by showing that theirs is not the 
sole or inevitable road to industrializa- 
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tion nor are they the exclusive sources 
of technical assistance. 

Finally, it is one thing for Israel to 
be a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement to the leaders of the new 
nations, a memorable experience to 
their students and trainees, an example 
to aspire to and even a workable for- 
mula to apply in their own countries, 
but it is something else again to put 
aspirations and formulas to work in 
solving practical problems and in in- 
tegrating these experiences into the 
life pattern of a people. Reporting on 
his experiences in helping the Burmese 
soldier-settlers establish their first mo- 
shavim, an Israeli adviser commented 
that in the Burmese environment of a 
social hierarchy with its acceptance of 
authority, it will take a long time for 
a movement to arise which will lead in- 
dividuals to productive work out of a 
sense of personal fulfillment and free- 
dom of choice. 

But even stripped of the legend and 
dramatic lore and of some of the claims 
made for it, there is still much sub- 
stance and value in the Israel aid pro- 
gram, as any balanced assessment must 
conclude. Whatever ultimate impact 
Israel will have on the social, economic 
and political development of the Af- 
rican and Asian countries, the evolving 
relations with a growing family of these 
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nations are destined to leave a strong 
imprint on Israel’s own future. For not 
only have they swept away the op- 
pressive feeling of isolation from which 
Israel suffered in the early 1950’s, but 
they have given the beleaguered state 
a new confidence, a new authority and 
a new voice in international affairs. 
To many of Israel’s leaders, the rela- 
tions with the new nations will do more 
than strengthen their country’s position 
in the world: they are the most reliable 
way to win understanding and friend- 
ship in all continents and they are 
bound in the end to lead to peace with 
its Arab neighbors. 


From a long term point of view, the 
links with the newly emerged peoples 
may well have introduced a new dimen- 
sion in Arab-Israel affairs. The weight 
of opinion in a large part of the Afro- 
Asian world, of which the United Arab 
Republic considers itself an integral 
part if not a leader, cannot but ultim- 
ately have some sobering effects on the 
Cairo regime, if only by demonstrating 
that peaceful and mutually beneficial 
relations with Israel are possible, that 
Israel is not an outpost of Western im- 
perialism but of science and technology 
and that its dynamism need not be a 
threat but rather a springhead of fruit- 
ful and constructive cooperation. 
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Algeria's Ahmeds and 
Abdullahs: A Moslem View 


By ROBERT ABDESSELAM 


As told to HAL LEHRMAN 


me to the French Parliament 
have definite opinions about Algeria’s 
future. So do the tribesmen in the 
Kabylia Mountains where my Berber 
ancestors have lived for at least two 
thousand years. But nobody in the 
West ever asks them. If they continue 
to be ignored, a “settlement” of the 
Algerian problem may be imposed on 
them which will bring more bloodshed 
—and more disadvantage for the free 
world—than even the nearly seven-year- 
long “civil war.” 

Every declaration from the so-called 
Algerian Provisional Government is 
gravely pondered in the diplomatic 
capitals of East and West. But this 
“government” resides outside Algeria, 
in Tunis—and has never submitted it- 
self to the vote of the Algerian people. 


HE MosLEM vorers around the 
| capital city of Algiers who elected 


Reporters solicit statements about Al- . 


geria from Gamal Abdel Nasser or from 
the Arab League. But Nasser and the 
League sit even farther away from 
Algeria, in Cairo, and have absolutely 
no mandate whatsoever to represent 
Algeria’s Moslems. “Liberals” in France 
(and many in the United States) insist 


that only the Algerian rebels—most of 
whom are not in Algeria—are the true 
spokesmen for Algeria. The same ab- 
surdity is proclaimed by certain local 
politicians in Black Africa (which is 
separated from Algeria by the vast 
Sahara Desert) and by nearly every 
native spokesman across the ex-colonial 
world from Libya to remotest Asia. 
Meanwhile, the rightists in France have 
been asserting just as doggedly that 
only the million Europeans in Algeria 
and—until the recent dismal Mutiny 
of the Four Generals—the French Army 
know best. Washington, London, 
Rome and Bonn seem interested in 
knowing only what French President 
Charles de Gaulle thinks. Even de 
Gaulle himself has lately tended more 
and more to identify “la rébellion” and 
its self-appointed leadership with the 
majority of the Algerian masses. 

But what about these masses? What 
about my Algiers constituents and my 
Kabyle kinsmen, and nearly nine mil- 
lion Moslems like them in every town 
and douar of my country? They add 
up to almost ninety percent of the 
human beings who will have to go on 
living somehow in Algeria after the 
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rest of the world finishes inventing so- 
lutions. By any decent standard—of 
democratic self-expression, of finding 
an answer to the Algerian dilemma 
which might work, or just of simple 
justice and plain common sense—these 
nine-tenths have the right to be con- 
sulted. 


Until now this right has been ignored 
by the Algerian rebels, by most non- 
Algerians, and by almost the entire 
international press. I say it is time to 
ask what the nine-tenths think—before 
it grows too late, before we blunder 
into commitments which can do tragic 
damage to Algeria, France, the United 
States and the whole free world. 


IKE any American Congressman, I’ve 

just made another periodic visit 
to the ‘folks back home.” My electoral 
district is the Algiers hinterland. It 
begins at the municipal limits of the 
capital and swells like a great pearl 
wedge over a thousand square miles of 
suburb, open country, village, hamlet, 
mountain and plain. East and west it 
is bounded by rivers, the Isser and the 
Mazafran, north by the Mediterranean, 
south by the Sahel foot hills and the 
first craggy Atlas ridges. 


This region has endured all the vari- 
ous agonies of the bloody rebellion, 
from the early organized raids by par- 
tisan katibas (battalions) and their 
sharp skirmishes with French Army 
units to the latest sporadic terrorism 
of bomb, hand-grenade, knife and axe. 
Largest constituency in Algeria, it holds 
four seats in the French National As- 
sembly. Its population of 553,000 is 80 
percent Moslem. Among these are in- 
tellectuals, bazaar shopkeepers, small 
farmers, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, 
high, medium and petty-grade civil 
servants, factory owners, factory hands, 
ditchdiggers, women veiled and 
shrouded to the ankles, women in high 
heels and Paris dresses, professors in 
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Koranic schools, people who ride auto- 
mobiles, scooters, bicycles or donkeys: 
in short, a cross-section of my native 
land. 

Unhappily, my country also contains 
terrorists—hired killers who preach 
rebellion to their fellow-Moslems not 
by persuading them but by murdering 
or mutilating them. Such assassins are 
relatively very few in number. They 
are as non-representative of the Moslem 
masses—but also as dangerous and hard 
to hunt down—as the Capone gang was 
non-representative of decent Chicago 
citizens during the mobster era. 

I myself am a surviving piece of evi- 
dence that the rebel “National Libera- 
tion Front” (FLN) practices a brand 
of “democracy” which dispenses death 
to anyone who disagrees with it. Like 
every other native candidate, I received 
threats when I ran for Parliament on 
General de Gaulle’s ticket in Novem- 
ber, 1958. After my election, the FLN 
put me on its assassination list. 

The executioners struck, not while I 
was in Algeria but in the middle of Paris, 
where I would naturally be less vigi- 
lant. At 9 A.M. on May 4 last year, two 
assassins were lurking across the street 
from where I stay as I came out with 
my bodyguard. One emptied his 9-mm. 
Biretta at my companion, a 24-year-old 
policeman, killing him instantly. The 
other’s first burst hit me twice in the 
jaw and grazed my scalp. I leaped be- 
hind a parked car. He came toward 
me, his eyes glazed with dope. I tried 
to grapple with him. He swung his 
gun-butt against my head. I staggered, 
then began dodging around other 
parked cars, but he followed close, 
shooting all the time. He got me five 
times more, on the side of the head, 
through the cheek, the left arm, the 
left hand, and the hip. I fell, started 
crawling across the street, then col- 
lapsed. He pressed the muzzle of the 
Biretta to the back of my neck. Five 
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seconds of eternity went by. The gun 
had jammed. He stepped back a few 
paces, pulled out the clip, and began 
to reload. I am alive today because he 
was crazily trying to force the new clip 
of bullets in upside down. Then, 
panicking, he bolted away. A_ by- 
stander, among those who had been 
watching in paralyzed horror, chased 
after him and commandeered police 
to capture him; the accomplice es- 
caped. Thanks to the wonderful skills 
at the American Hospital in Neuilly, 
after six operations, three weeks on my 
back, and two months living on fluids 
sipped through a wired jaw, I am now 
intact except for a few minor scars, 
some missing back teeth, and four bul- 
let-smashed knuckles. I keep as souvenir 
one of the eight bullets, the one which 
went through the fleshy part of my 
upper arm and lodged in a thick note- 
book in my breast pocket, just over the 
heart. 


HEN I check in with my consti- 
\W tuents, I don’t delude myself 


that everyone talks to me candidly. Not 
in a country where terrorists can strike 
anywhere suddenly by day or night. 
Also, I discount those who, understand- 
ably, may be embittered because a 
friend or relative is under French ar- 
rest. Or those who think of a son or 
brother—living or dead—in the rebel 
ranks. Or those who, directly and per- 
sonally, may have suffered in the earlier 
years from French repression, which 
often was severe. But I feel I can report 
with fidelity a majority set of Moslem 
attitudes. 

The crux of it is that Algeria’s Mos- 
lems: 1) have a profound respect for 
strength and for the strong commander; 
2) are weary to death of the “civil war” 
and yearn for security from its perils; 
$) demand recognition of their dig- 
nity; 4) want work, bread and a better 
life. 
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These are general points, in their 
order of importance. If applied to the 
specific problems of Algeria’s current 
agony and ultimate fate, they translate 
into the following positions: 

First and foremost, the Moslems 
respect (even revere) de Gaulle, the 
Strong Man, le Général. For them, he 
is the invincible one, the winner at all 
times against all enemies. He tri- 
umphed in World War II. He tri- 
umphed with the European insurrec- 
tion in Algiers which returned him to 
power in June, 1958. He triumphed 
against the European insurrection 
which tried to topple him from power 
in January, 1960. He broke every of- 
ficer in the High Command and every 
official in the French administration 
who dared oppose his policy of con- 
ciliation between Moslem and French- 
man. He restored the French Army’s 
discipline and loyalty to France and to 
himself, rather than to “French Al- 
geria” and the “ultras” (extremists) 
among its European population. Last 
December, touring Algeria at peril of 
his life while the country was torn be- 
tween opposing rioters, he strode with 
magnificent courage straight into the 
middle of a hostile mob—and everyone 
reached to shake his hand. Then he 
cracked down with equal toughness on 
both sides against the instigators of 
trouble. And only this April, armed 
with little more than his own invincible 
authority, he snuffed out the last dan- 
gerous flicker of French military insur- 
rection. For all these things, the Mos- 
lems trust de Gaulle. They will follow 
his. lead—even if his policy, which has 
recently developed ominous overtones 
of impatience and fatigue with the 
everlasting Algerian dilemma—should 
end by embracing fatal concessions to 
the rebel chieftains. 

But the Moslem masses passionately 
hope de Gaulle will avoid the pitfall of 
a treaty with the FLN which would be 
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submitted to the ostensible “ratifica- 
tion” of the Algerian people but would 
in effect leave them no choice—short of 
counter-rebellion—except to endorse an 
FLN-dominated “free” Algeria. In- 
stead, they want de Gaulle to prepare 
an honest plebiscite on Algeria’s fu- 
ture—a referendum with a variety of 
choices. This future, they hope, will 
assure them human dignity as _first- 
class citizens under a political system of 
their own choosing, with large oppor- 
tunities for education and economic ad- 
vancement. They want to vote for it in 
an atmosphere of freedom from fear, 
after a period of deliberations in which 
all groups of Algerian opinion will have 
full and equal opportunity to persuade 
them by reasonable debate, not by 
threats of assassination. 


Of course, they include the FLN 
among such groups as an important fac- 
tion. But it is hardly the majority 
faction. It is certainly not the only one. 
Many of my countrymen take patriotic 
pride in the FLN. After all, it has been, 
to use de Gaulle’s own word, the spear- 
head of a “brave” revolt against the 
power and might of France. But many 
many more of my people look on the 
FLN with dread and repugnance. 


So they pray that General de Gaulle 
will stand firm on his pledge to ne- 
gotiate with all factions, and not merely 
pretend to do so while making mortal 
commitments to the FLN. Otherwise, 
the eventual plebiscite will be a bur- 
lesque of the “self-determination” 
which both the General and the rebels 
have said they want. Instead of a free 
vote based on genuine preference, there 
would be a terrified native stampede 
onto the FLN bandwagon. In Moslem 
psychology a French acceptance of the 
FLN as the spokesman for the native 
masses would be interpreted as sur- 
render—as equivalent to a de Gaulle 
proclamation that the FLN and no- 
body else must henceforth rule Algeria. 
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In the latter event, I am convinced, it 
would not matter how many “guaran- 
tees” de Gaulle exacted from the FLN 
for protection of Europeans and previ- 
ously anti-FLN Moslems, and how many 
pledges of continued military, economic 
and cultural relations with France. 
Morocco and Tunisia gave similar 
pledges when they “negotiated” France 
into granting independence in 1956— 
and in both countries, which are Al- 
geria’s neighbors on the west and east, 
those commitments are virtually dead 
letters today. The European commu- 
nities there, finding it impossible to 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of in- 
tolerant native nationalism, have 
largely decamped. Investment, produc- 
tion, employment, know-how—all the 
essential ingredients of survival for a 
new and fledgling state—have declined. 
The result has been larger destitution 
for the native masses than ever, with 
no compensating increase of freedom, 
because they have simply exchanged a 
system of foreign rule for one of rule 
by a native clique. In Algeria, if any- 
thing, the result would be worse: the 
bitterness there is deeper, and there- 
fore the reprisals and repression by the 
triumphant rebels at last in power 
would be far worse. Indeed, the “peace” 
which a de Gaulle “settlement” with 
the FLN presumably sought would 
bring a truly civil war far more lethal 
than anything which has gone before. 


HE REBELLION, I think, has accom- 
T plished two great and good things 
despite the suffering. Each side has 
made a discovery. The Moslems have 
discovered that they are entitled to 
have a voice in their own affairs pro- 
portionate to their massive bulk in 
Algeria. The French have discovered 
that “Papa’s Algeria” is dead—the old 
Algeria of half-benevolent colonialism 
in which the native was treated with 
the sort of kindness (and distaste) one 
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shows a retarded child. Now, at long 
last, France under de Gaulle is making 
a mammoth effort for the political and 
social progress of the hitherto under- 
privileged Moslem masses. 

The hopeful thing is that the Mos- 
lems, along with their awakened desire 
for self-expression, appreciate this 
French help—and understand how im- 
portant it is for them to continue get- 
ting such help. All they ask is a genuine 
opportunity to decide their destiny. 
They do not want the FLN standing 
over them, any more than the FLN 
wants an old-style, blood-and-guts 
French Army to “supervise”—and steal 
—the plebiscite. The collapse of the 
Challe revolt not only raised de Gaulle’s 
already towering prestige to an awe- 
some pinnacle; it removed the FLN’s 
last excuse to dodge the revelations of 
a plebiscite by alleging that French 
military terrorism would make a fair 
vote impossible. De Gaulle is now so 
strong that he can impose virtually any 
airangement which seems reasonable 
to him. The average Moslem has in- 
finitely more confidence in de Gaulle 
than in the rebels or in previous 
French governments. The General has 
steadily expanded the native share in 
Algeria’s administration. He has de- 


veloped a disciplined Army which—— 


as the abortive April mutiny proved— 
is subordinate to him and to civil 
authority rather than to generals and 
“colonialists.” If eventually the Mos- 
lems could stand before secret ballot 
boxes, guaranteed by such an AIl- 
gerian administration and _ protected 
by such a de Gaulle army against 
FLN vengeance, I am confident they 
would vote for considerably less than 
total independence. They would opt 
for a self-governing Algeria, or for a 
quasi-sovereign Algeria—but in any case 
for an Algeria intimately associated 
with and tied to France. As a native 
taxidriver put it: “Let’s have liberty— 
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but with a French identity-card ...” 
Wise old Abderrahman Bouderba, 
iman (preacher) of a mosque in Sidi 
Aich,* where many Arabs among my 
constituents do their devotions, sum- 
med it up this way: “If the FLN is truly 
confident it represents our people, then 
let it submit its claims boldly to the 
people’s judgment. Let it return in 
peace, and it will be permitted to de- 
bate in peace, as the General has 
pledged. We shall listen to the FLN, 
and to all others, and then make our 
choice, and each of us shall proclaim 
his choice without fear, in Shallah.” 


1GH in FLN propaganda gospel, 
which so many people outside Al- 
geria have swallowed on faith, is the 
dogma that Algeria is an Arab coun- 
try—a country with an overwhelming 
Arab majority and only an insignifi- 
cant minority of Europeans. This ma- 
jority, says the rebel doctrine, supports 
Algerian independence. As “proof” the 
FLN points to the Moslem demonstrat- 
ors who poured out of the Algiers Kas- 
bah, waving the green FLN flag, when 
de Gaulle toured the country last De- 
cember. 

But is Algeria an Arab country? Take 
my own family. My grandfather was 
the bachaga (supreme chief) of a 
mountain area surrounding the village 
of Ait Ichem, west of Algiers. Like my- 
self, he could barely speak Arabic. But 
we do speak Kabyle, a Berber tongue, 
because we are Berbers, of the group 
known as the Kabyles—not Arabs at all. 
Our origins are Indo-European, not 
Semitic. There are two million Berbers 
in Algeria, including the great Chaouia 
group in the Aurés Mountains. 

We were in Algeria long before the 
Arabs, even before the Romans who 


* Here, as elsewhere, I mask the names and 
domiciles of my informants, Otherwise I 
would be nominating them for FLN assassi- 
nation. 
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brought us Christianity. St. Augustine 
was a Berber and so was Septimus Se- 
verus, the last Roman emperor. The 
Arabs were invaders in North Africa; 
they arrived in the seventh century, 
bringing Islam with them. The Arabs 
converted us, but they never conquered 
us. For centuries we Kabyles held out 
in our mountain fastnesses, secure from 
the Arabs in the plains. When the 
French arrived in the 1830's, we felt 
closer to them than to the Arabs. Ber- 
bers have an age-old sense of democ- 
racy which is foreign to Arab tem- 
perament and history. Our djemma, 
which goes back to the Roman agora, is 
a kind of local parliament where all 
decisions, after long debate among the 
chiefs, are adopted only if unanimous. 

Another four million Algerians are 
Arabo-Berbers. These speak Arabic, but 
do not feel Arabic. Centuries of inter- 
marriage have made them a distinct 
ethnic group. This leaves barely three 
million “pure” Arabs out of a ten- 
million population—merely another 
minority. An FLN-ruled Algeria, with 
the Arabs grasping for absolute power 
would only destroy the truce which 
France established among the rival 
tribes and peoples. It would throw Al- 
geria back more than a century. 

And what about the Algerians like 
my constituent Antoine Pons, a barber 
who lives in Rovigo, 20 miles south of 
Algiers. Pons, a so-called European, 
says, “My great-grandfather settled here 
‘around 1850. He was Spanish, from 
Alicante. But what ties do J have with 
Spain? None. Since my grandfather be- 
came 21, every Pons has been a French 
citizen. But, after all, do I have any 
real connection with France? I’ve never 
been there. This is my home, right here 
in Rovigo.” 

There are over a million Algerians 
like Antoine Pons. Only a handful are 
the rich colons advertised in the west- 
ern press, or the racist-minded ultras. 
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These Antoines are plain people, most- 
ly born in Algeria, many with fathers 
and grandfathers buried on Algerian 
soil, their origins tracing back to the 
north side of the Mediterranean, to 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Toulouse, Genoa, 
Piraeus, Malta. All of them are just as 
Algerian as the Irish and Italians of 
New York or the French-Canadians of 
Rhode Island are American. 


What terrifies all the Antoines, what 
brings them marching into the streets, 
is their fear of the FLN and its racist 
doctrines of Arab supremacy. But the 
FLN has “promised” that its Algeria 
will be a community of equal citizens, 
no matter what their race, I point out 
to Alexandre Gaetani, pharmacist, of 
L’Arba. “That’s what the Arab natio- 
nalists of Morocco and Tunisia prom- 
ised before France gave them inde- 
pendence,” replies Alexandre, who has 
never seen his ancestral Sicily. “But 
inside of two years, every second Eu- 
ropean was forced out, and the rest are 
leaving steadily. Furthermore, there 
were scarcely a half-million French 
citizens in all, not a single one tracing 
back beyond 1880 in Tunisia or 1912 
in Morocco. But in Algeria alone we 
are more than a million—and some of 
us came here 130 years ago, when the 
Americans were still fighting their 
Indians, and Texas belonged to Mexi- 
Oy." 

There are more than 150,000 Jews 
in Algeria, too. Many have been there 
centuries longer than the Arabs. Today 
they are as Algerian as any Arab or 
Berber, with no hankering at all for 
FLN-style “independence.” Listen to 
Rabbi Moise Salant: ““We’ve had a fore- 
taste of what ‘independence’ would 
mean for us. Incited by the FLN, the 
Kasbah rioters in Algiers last Decem- 
ber desecrated our ancient synagogue. 
They tore up our sacred books and 
threw them into the streets. They paint- 
ed the FLN’s green crescent on the 
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temple walls. What hope would there 
be for Jews in an ‘Arab’ Algeria? 
Look at Tunisia. When the Frenchmen 
were there, the Jewish communities 
in each city managed their own com- 
munal affairs, elected their own lead- 
ers, had their own schools, charities, 
welfare organizations. Now the Tunis 
Government appoints ‘leaders’ for the 
communities, and controls their fi- 
nances—and the schools are _ being 
‘Tunisified.’ In Morocco it is worse, 
much worse...” 


MERICAN correspondents have made 
much of the fact that native riot- 
ers in December carried FLN banners 
and screamed FLN slogans, “proving” 
that the Moslems are for independence. 
More thoughtful coverage might have 
been hoped for from supposedly trained 
observers. A few FLN flags can always 
be produced from hiding. A nucleus of 
professional agitators strategically scat- 
tered in an emotional crowd can turn 
it into a howling mob. A witness of— 
and a “participant” in—the Kasbah dis- 
orders, Selam Moktar, has told me what 
really happened there: 

“On the third day, many of us felt 
it was time to take a stand. For 48 
hours, there had been nothing but 
European demonstrations against de 
Gaulle. We decided to show that we 
were for him. The Kasbah began 
marching to demonstrate that we Mos- 
lems endorse his plans to let us choose 
our own future. But, before we knew 
it, green flags mysteriously sprouted. 
Here and there voices began to scream: 
‘Long live Ferhat Abbas [the rebel 
leader]! Suddenly we were like mani- 
acs. Even I found myself shouting with 
them. A mob, it is like an epidemic.” 


The FLN tactic is childishly trans- 
parent: whip up a riot, force the French 
to shoot to keep the Kasbah from pour- 
ing murderously into the European 
districts—and you have Moslem “mar- 
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tyrs,’ Moslem-French hatred instead 
of conciliation. And the only victor is 
the FLN. 


Says the principal of a Moslem 
religious school in Baraki, “The rebels 
would have us choose no other god but 
the FLN. Neither France, nor neutral- 
ity, nor de Gaulle’s Algerian Algeria, 
nor even a moderate independence 
group other than the FLN. They call 


everything else ‘treason’. 


Listen to Taieb ben Amar, a 100- 
percent Algerian Moslem, veteran of 
the Indochina war, ex-corporal in the 
tirailleurs (crack riflemen) . “I was cap- 
tured at Dien Bien Phu,” he recalls. 
“When the Viets let me go, I came 
home to my village here and took a job 
as a forester. The FLN asked me to 
join up. I refused. I had a gun, so they 
went away. A few weeks later, they cut 
off my father-in-law’s ears, to persuade 
me. Then two men came back and in- 
vited me again to enlist. I ran for my 
gun, but they got away. Then my kid 
brother was butchered. Not just de- 
cently finished off, ¢’sais. Smashed to 
pieces with a hoe. I joined up with the 
French constabulary. Been patrolling 
ever since. All’s quiet around here 


now. 


By the most generous count, the FLN 
has 55,000 fighters, of whom only 30,000 
can be considered regular soldiers. The 
others are strong-arm men, hidden 
agents and “tax collectors.” But Algerian 
Moslems in the regular French army 
alone number 61,500. In addition, 83,- 
500 Moslems have enrolled in the 
harkis (volunteer armed militia) and 
the GMPR_ (motorized rural patrols). 
There are another 55,000 Moslems in 
voluntary, trained self-defense units 
guarding villages. In other words, 200,- 
000 Moslems are fighting the FLN’s 
55,000 Moslems—a ratio of nearly four 
to one in France’s favor. (In my own 
district, perhaps 50 able-bodied natives 
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are with the FLN, but over 3,000 are 
voluntarily under French command.) 


year conflict which the FLN 
boasts about? Actually, the rebels don’t 
hold a single sizeable piece of territory 
in the whole of Algeria. Of the FLN’s 
30,000 “regulars,” only 10,000 at most 
are dispersed on Algerian soil, in small 
groups constantly on the run or in hid- 
ing from the local population as well 
as from the French. 15,000 others 
sit in safe sanctuary in Tunisia, and 
the other 5,000 in Morocco. Except 
for an occasional hit-and-run skirmish, 
or an ambush in the mountains, the 
“war” is really a kind of underworld 
terrorist campaign. The bulk of the 
FLN’s rebellion is restricted to such 
acts of heroism as the hand grenade 
thrown into a crowded café or a de- 
partment store thronged with women 
and children, the submachine-gun blaz- 
ing at a lonely motorist on an un- 
traveled road, the knife thrust at night 
in an isolated farmhouse. 

When the rebellion first broke out in 
1954 in the wild Aurés Mountains and 
then slowly moved west, the FLN had 
some popular support for a time. There 
were various reasons for this. In some 
regions the previous French regimes 
had done little to improve the primitive 
conditions, so there was no loyalty. Or 
Paris failed to take the revolt seriously 
enough, and sent inadequate military 
forces. Or the people were stirred by 
the daring of the fellaghas, as the par- 
tisans were called. Such people felt 
proud because these rebels defying the 
French were of their own blood and 
faith. 

But the mood began to change when 
effective French military power moved 
in. As French pressures hardened, the 
partisans had more and more trouble 
getting local help in food, money, guns 
and recruits. The rebels began using 


Wve kind of “war” is this seven- 
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force and terror increasingly against 
their own people. From neutrality, 
native sentiment turned into hate of 
the FLN. This could not be expressed 
openly so long as the French regime 
in Paris still seemed indecisive. But, as 
the French Army spread out and in- 
dicated its determination to give ade- 
quate and permanent protection, the 
Moslem rush to volunteer against the 
terrorists became a flood. 

Often the native revulsion was inten- 
sified by FLN trickery, which com- 
promised the local population in the 
eyes of the French and provoked stern 
French counter-action. Ahmed Mou- 
houb, of the Ait-Yahia tribe, has told 
me how he experienced this duplicity 
in his own hide: 

The rebellion reached the Kabylia 
Mountains in 1956, you remember. 
But our people wished to keep faith 
with France, which had built us 
schools and given honorable posts 
to many of our educated youth. One 
night an FLN chief, Mohand Said, 
who is now a so-called ‘cabinet min- 
ister’ in Tunisia, visited our chiefs. 
The elders told him the Ait-Yahia 
would not make war on France. He 
replied that he respected our tradi- 
tion. He said: ‘We desire only that 
our soldiers be able to cross your 
douars [clusters of hamlets] stealthily 
at night to attack the French with 
surprise. Kill all your dogs, that they 
may not bark at us and alert the 
enemy.’ We killed the dogs. Soon the 
FLN sent a squad, this time demand- 
ing food and making threats. Then 
they came again and took our hunt- 
ing guns. We were dragged in deeper 
and deeper. I myself had to become 
a ‘tax’ collector. They swore to kill 
me if I did not, and in terror I found 
myself using the same threat to extort 
tribute for the FLN from my tribes- 
men. At last I was caught by the 

French. They sent me to a miserable 
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internment camp. I suffered there 

for 18 months. I shall never forget 

that terrible place—but I blame the 

French less than those who involved 

me by deceit to commit dishonor. 

FLN intolerance and internal rot 
disenchanted even many of the rebel- 
lion’s own ardent believers. Moulay ben 
Hassan was such a one. He joined the 
FLN early. 

I felt the French were too slow in 
fulfilling their promises of equality. 
The fellaghas, I thought, would build 
us a better future. There was a fine 
spirit of comradeship between the 
djounouds [partisan troops] and 
their officers during the training 
period in the mountains... Later I 
was troubled because more and more 
we were raiding Moslem villages in- 
stead of French outposts. Often it 
was the villages of our own com- 
manders, almost as if they were satis- 
fying personal grudges. But I per- 
sisted in my faith. Even became one 
of their political commissars... 

When we evacuated our area be- 
cause of French reenforcements, I 
was sent to Morocco. I organized arms 
shipments between Casablanca port 
and Oujda, where the HQ for our 
western willaya [zone of operations] 
was safely established on Moroccan 
soil. Soon I began having thousands 
of dollars in my pockets, to buy guns 
and to bribe Moroccan frontier of- 
ficials when we sent new recruits 
across . . . But I got sick at the 
way the commanders in Oujda 
were growing fat, while their thugs 
were squeezing “taxes” from the 
poverty-stricken Algerian shopkeep- 
ers and workers long settled on the 
Moroccan side... 

In 1958 came the news of de 
Gaulle’s return to power. Many of 
us remembered the glorious chief 
who had offered us full French citi- 
zenship as long ago as 1944. The 
willaya leaders got wind of our un- 
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rest. Political briefings became a daily 
obligation, just like in the Red Army. 
It was decreed a crime to tune in on 
anything except the Moroccan radio. 
There were some executions in the 
ranks .. . Then came de Gaulle’s 
1958 referendum, the big Moslem 
vote to remain with France, and the 
General’s offer of a “peace for the 
brave”... With four others, we stole 
across the line and surrendered to 
the first French patrol. .. . I was 
questioned in a mountain screening 
center. Some 200 of my former com- 
rades were there. They also had a 
bellyful of the FLN. The French of- 
fered me the similar rank of warrant 
officer I once had early with the 
fellaghas. 1 accepted . . . The longer 
I served, the more I realized our 
future lay somehow with de Gaulle, 
not with the killers. When the local 
elections came, I ran as a moderate. 
Now I am vice chairman of our con- 
seil général [county council]. I’m on 
the death list, of course—but who 
isn’t? 


MERICAN REPORTERS generally saw 
a smashing FLN victory in the 
results of this January’s referendum, 
when barely 39 percent (1,749,969) of 
Algeria’s registered voters said “yes” 
to de Gaulle’s proposal of a future 
plebiscite under French auspices. But 
anyone who hastily took this to “prove” 
that the FLN represents a majority 
among Algerian Moslems overlooked 
the following basic points: 

1) Of the 15 percent (767,546) who 
said “no,” the enormous bulk were 
European settlers who were voting, not 
for the FLN, but against de Gaulle, be- 
cause they thought him too “soft” in 
resisting the FLN. 

2) From the 41 percent (1,843,526) 
who didn’t vote at all must first be sub- 
tracted the normal abstention of 10 to 
20 percent of the total registered vot- 
ers (4,470,215) who—as in any other 
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country—simply don’t bother. This 
takes away a minimum of 400,000 and 
perhaps as much as 900,000 from the 
FLN’s “total,” leaving 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the whole. 


3) Finally, the FLN had announced 
a boycott of the polls and promised 
death to anyone who voted. The re- 
turns showed this threat was most ef- 
fective in the crowded native quarters 
of the larger cities, where military or 
even police protection was difficult 
against hit-and-run terrorists. Nobody 
can say how many Moslems abstained 
because they feared for their lives. But 
it is perfectly clear that, by the most 
generous estimate, less than 25 percent 
of Algeria’s Moslem population sup- 
ported the FLN out of genuine con- 
viction. This is a far cry from the 
majority which the FLN and its friends 
abroad—especially in Moscow—claim 
for it. 


Even more obviously, French pres- 
sure alone could hardly have induced 
so many anti-FLN native candidates to 
risk death by running for election in 
various campaigns for local and na- 
tional office. The number of such can- 
didates is astounding, both for sheer 
size and for the high ratio of native to 
European office-holders. They provide 
evidence beyond dispute of French 
speed toward adequate representation 
of the Moslem majority after over-long 
delay. Twenty-two of the 33 Senators 
elected from Algeria to the French 
Senate, and 46 of the 68 deputies from 
Algeria to the French National As- 
sembly, are natives; 301 of the 450 
county councillors, and 12,790 of the 
14,780 town and village councillors. 

Still more astonishing is the sheer 
guts shown by the pro-French native 
representatives whom the rebels libel as 
“yes-men.” Since the revolt began, more 
than 250 such “stooges” have been 
murdered by the FLN. In each case 
another native leader has stepped im- 
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mediately into the vacant, deadly post. 
Are such men, the dead and the living, 
to be called “cowards”? Was there ever 
such a brave commission of “treason” 
as this demonstration of defiance and 
contempt for the FLN and its self- 
nominated role of spokesman for the 
Algerian people? 


$ FOR ECONOMICS, even the most 
A trusting liberals abroad do not 
claim the FLN is staffed with econom- 
ists or has a rudimentary economic 
program except for getting loans and 
arms from Moscow and China. And 
yet, economics is the heart of any free 
Algeria’s chance for survival. All my 
Moslem friends—even those with kins- 
men still in French prisons or rebel 
ranks—know that an FLN Algeria 
would ultimately mean the abrupt end 
of the massive French economic sup- 
port which alone can lift the im- 
poverished native Algerian community 
into the 20th century. 


Between 1830 and 1958, the year de 
Gaulle came back, France made enorm- 
ous changes in Algeria’s economic 
structure. Before the French, Algeria 
was a primitive, anarchic wilderness. 
Today it is the best-equipped and 
capitalized territory, bar none, in all 
of north, west, east and central Africa. 

But two poisons pollute the wells of 
native gratitude for the highways, 
bridges, ports, power plants, mines, 
railroads, airlines, factories, mechan- 
ized farms and other great French- 
financed developments. Says Moham- 
med ben Azziz, bookbinder and ama- 
teur poet of Crescia, who mourns a son 
drafted by the FLN and killed three 
years ago fighting French paratroopers 
in the Sahel: 

“These things which the French 
built, they built for themselves. If we 
also benefitted, it was only as an end- 
product, by accident, simply because 
we happened to be here too. Nothing 
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was done for us, nothing which did not 
have to be done in any case to sweeten 
life for the Frenchmen settled in our 
country. And, even worse, we were kept 
in the status of ‘second-class’ human be- 
ings, except for the few among us will- 
ing to forsake our Islamic way of life 
[polygamy, religious law, etc.] and 
make ourselves totally ‘French’. One 
French vote weighed as much as ten 
Moslem votes, one French child of 
school age was entitled to more in- 
struction than a hundred Moslem chil- 
dren...” 

I won't take space here to dispute 
this harsh indictment. Much of it, in 
a sense, is true and some of it grossly 
unfair to France. But the point is that 
this “Algérie de Papa” is a relic of the 
dead past. The important question to- 
day is: What do the Algerian people 
need, and how can they possibly get 
it? 

They need a staggering amount of 
help, because of a double crisis: a con- 
tinuous “population explosion” on a 
land area too meagre to support even 
its present population. 

Though only five percent of Algeria’s 
soil is fertile, producing food for only 
half the country, 80 percent of the 
population must somehow scratch a 
living from it. The rest of native Al- 
gerian income must come from com- 
merce and industry. But 52.5 percent 
of the Algerian people are under 20 
years of age. Every year several hundred 
thousand come of working age in a 
land of chronic unemployment, and 
every year another quarter-million 
native children are born. It is calcu- 
lated that by 1968, thanks to this “gal- 
loping demography,” the population 
will be half again as large as it was 
in 1958. Where will the new jobs, food, 
housing, education, income for such a 
swelling population come from? 

And what happens if an FLN Algeria 
is created and cuts out the French? 
‘rance is Algeria’s largest customer and 
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supplier. Around 81 percent of Al- 
geria’s export trade and 88 percent of 
her import have been with France. 
Algeria desperately needs more indus- 
trialization—but lacks the capital, fuel, 
power resources and know-how to go 
it alone. Moreover, some 400,000 Al- 
gerians today are employed on the 
French mainland. The wages they send 
back to families in Algeria are the chief 
support of two million Algerians. 
Imagine the chaos and destitution if 
these workers are deported, as they 
surely will be—and as de Gaulle him- 
self has threatened—if a hostile Algeria 
emerges! 


On the contrary, what happens if 
France is permitted to pursue her new 
Constantine Plan, launched by de 
Gaulle in a historic speech at the east 
Algerian city of that name on Oct. 4, 
1958? The plan is a gigantic “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” which proposes by 1968 
to: double Algeria’s production; create 
one million new native jobs, build 
modern housing for one million nat- 
ives, including 1,000 completely new 
villages; distribute 600,000 acres of 
arable land; provide new schools and 
teachers for every Moslem child (only 
one out of four was in school at 1958); 
raise the native standard of living by 
five percent annually. 


N little more than two years since 
| then, de Gaulle’s France has given 
impressive proof of its sincerity. The 
index of industrial production alone 
has already gone up seven percent. 
Four hundred factories and other in- 
dustrial plants and 20,000 dwellings 
were built just in 1959, and 2,500 
native families were settled on good 
land. The minimum native wage is 
already 50 percent higher than in 
neighboring (independent) Morocco. 
Job opportunities are up more than 
12 percent. In just my own district 
there is a giant new tool factory at 
Maison Carrée and a Berliet truck fac- 
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tory at Rouiba—and 10,000 new hous- 
ing units. In the city of Algiers, class- 
rooms to accommodate every Moslem 
boy (and girl) have already been open- 
ed; countrywide school installations 
and teaching staff have expanded 60 
percent. Social security benefits have 
been increased, and women—tradition- 
ally little more than chattels in Islamic 
society—have received voting and 
divorce rights. Ten percent of civil 
service jobs in France have been re- 
served for Moslems, and in Algeria 70 
percent of the higher administrative 
posts and 90 percent of the lower— 
with competitive examinations for Mos- 
lem applicants made much easier than 
for Europeans, in order to give the 
former an edge and make their selec- 
tion feasible. The head of the Con- 
stantine Plan itself is a Moslem en- 
gineer. Some 800 of Algeria’s mayors 
are Moslems, and so are the chairmen 
of all the country’s County Councils. 


All this is only the beginning. De 
Gaulle has pledged a minimum annual 
investment of over $200 million in 
Algeria. (In 1960 the actual total of 
French funds invested in the country, 
public and private, was $800 million). 
At maximum, the total for the ten- 
year program may well reach $4 billion. 

Such a mammoth expenditure is en- 
tirely feasible for France, thanks to 
her economic rise in recent years from 
the post-World War II doldrums—and 
especially to the fabulous oil reserves 
now beginning to be exploited in the 
Sahara. (These are likely not only to 
revolutionize the French and Algerian 
economy but may also make Western 
Europe ultimately independent of Mid- 
dle Eastern oil via Nasser’s Suez Canal 
and become the major fuel supply of 
NATO’s mechanized forces.) Even 
without the Saharan bonanza, $200 
million yearly represent only seven per- 
cent of France’s annual total public in- 
vestments. 
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Yet, if France is dissuaded from this 
great enterprise by an FLN regime, 
who can replace her in Algeria? 
France’s minimum current expenditure 
in Algeria today represents around 
twice what the U.S. spends, counting 
recipients per capita, on aid to under- 
developed countries around the whole 
globe! Even the most rabid anti-French 
Moslem in my constituency under- 
stands that the American taxpayer can’t 
be expected to shoulder such an extra 
burden. Could it be taken on by the 
UN, which is already boggling over the 
budget of a mere police program in 
the Congo? Does the free world want 
Algeria’s future to be financed by the 
Kremlin—or by Peiping? The FLN may 
like it or not, but only France is will- 
ing, and financially capable of doing 
the job—with funds already allocated 
through 1968. Only France, by tem- 
perament and direct knowledge and 
experience in Algeria, is competent. 
And, from the free world’s point of 
view, Only France can be trusted to 
keep Algeria on our side. 

I do not know a single sober-minded 
Moslem in my country who agrees with 
the slogan now current in Black Africa, 
that “bad self-government is better than 
good government by foreigners...” (In 
any case, de Gaulle’s program of Mos- 
lem promotion even eliminates the 
“government by foreigners.”) My neigh- 
bors have not overlooked the political 
anarchy and economic misery in the 
Congo—nor the perils of Soviet eco- 
nomic aid to “independent” Guinea. 
They know that, without help from de 
Gaulle’s France, Algeria would rapidly 
degenerate into one more destitute, 
miserable “Arab” state, torn by internal 
feuds, vulnerable to Soviet penetration 
—and independently free to starve. 

There is one final, crushing piece of 
Moslem testimony that the FLN is not 
what native Algeria wants. Here are 
the statistics of death in the “struggle 
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for independence” as waged by the 
rebels. Just in my single district, the 
terrorists have murdered some 50 
French civilians since the beginning 
of the revolt. But how many Moslem 
civilians have been assassinated there 
by the FLN? No less than 500! 

For all Algeria, the figures are even 
more precise and terrifying. By recent 
count, out of 15,191 civilians in Al- 
geria killed by the terrorists, exactly 
1,985 of the victims were Europeans, 
and the rest—13,206—were Moslems! 

The FLN nevertheless persists in 
proclaiming that it represents my peo- 
ple, while it butchers them in such 
appalling numbers because they do 
not subscribe to the FLN. 

Extending their dripping hands even 
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across the Mediterranean, Algerian 
nationalists have slaughtered 2,871 
Moslems on the French mainland as 
against 88 French civilians, since Janu- 
ary of 1956, and wounded 6,506 Mos- 
lem as against 508 French non-com- 
batants. To put it another way, one out 
of every 40 Moslem Algerians living 
and working in France has been mur- 
derously attacked by his unelected Mos- 
lem “‘liberators.” 

More eloquently than a dozen ple- 
biscites, these statistics constitute a 


bloody and impeccably accurate refe- 
rendum which has already been held 
and certified. I think its results show, 
beyond all possibility of refutation, 
which way native Algeria truly wants 
to go. 



































No One Can Quarrel 
in Whispers 


By URSULE MOLINARO 


Her first dance 

in Paris streets, on a 14th of July. Fireworks circle; dive into the Seine 
like wild ducks of light. The blue-purple-yellow silk scarf around her first 
lover’s head, a Corsican metallurgiste. His one pirate earring a glow worm 
as they dance by a street lamp. A metal-lace maker. The grey metal lace of 
bridges. Steel arms that push her in rhythm, from Passy to Grenelle, making 
her feel as though she knew how to dance. 

Making her feel emancipated as she relights his cigarette stub. 

Almost a century and a half of progress since supper with her royalist 
parents. 

Her father: —Popularity is a treacherous thing . . . For the people. More 
dangerous than royal syphilis at 19, or hereditary jaundice, or well-mannered 
insanity. Name me one man who was both popular and good for his people. 
Politicians, I’m talking about. Not Ghandi; or Christ . . . Lincoln possibly. 
Good for his people like medicine. So popular, they couldn’t let him die 
in bed. ... Nature bungles less inevitably than your beloved majority, 
believe me. 

And Gurdieff, via her mother’s apologetic smile: —What difference does 
it make? Every so often the Moon must be fed. What difference if a king 
cooks the meal, or a president? Blue blood or red, it tastes no different to 
the Moon. ... Our only escape is through the soul. 

She, sitting in silence, her napkin to her mouth. Thinking across the 
dinner table: I’ll go dancing in the streets with him tonight, whether they 
like it or not. Marat distrusted any man in power. 

Her father again: —A by-product of adolescence, your infatuation with 
the populace. Does it make you feel a great lady, petting this underdog? 
... Yes. You may go out with him tonight. I’m not worried. It’ll pass ... 
like acne. 

And her mother: —A little more salad, dear? It’s good for your complexion. 


Dancing in the streets on Bastille-night. Riding against injustice on her 
first lover’s Corsican shoulders, safe behind one hundred and forty-six 
barricades of years. 

On both sides at once. Inside and outside. (Which side of the chicken 
has the most feathers?) 





URSULE MoLinaro’s short stories and plays have appeared in Zero Anthology, Noonday and other 
magazines. Mirrors for Small Beasts, a collection of her poems, was published in Spring, 1960. 
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For Marie-Antoinette 

because she had lovers for love. Extravagantly personal in a court of 
stuffed aunts. 

But also for Marat 

because he loved justice to the point of skin cancer. 

But also for Charlotte Corday 

whose portrait she resembles. Charlotte Corday’s last-minute portrait in 
Versailles. The same high forehead. The same long nose. Brown hair. 
Grey eyes. 

Not the mouth, though. Luckily. Her wide full mouth her lover likes so 
much. Not a stuck-up’s mouth, he says. Even wider now because he likes it. 

Not the portrait’s chin either. No cleft. (Unfortunately?) None of the 
murderess’ calm determination, posing for her portrait—for posterity—while 
she sat in the Conciergerie (le concierge rit) waiting to be guillotined. 

The portrait of a woman of twenty-five who looked like she looks tonight 
one hundred and forty-six years ago. Eight years older than she is tonight. 
Exactly half as old as Marat when they met. 

A much-travelled physician with a passion for optics and electricity—and 
later for justice—and a hicktown girl with a passion for philosophers and 
the classic drama of her ancestor Corneille (le grand Corneille cette grande 
corneille)—and later for justice—slowly gravitating toward each other, until 
the only distance left between them is the length of a table knife. One 
afternoon before Bastille-day. On the 13th of July: —A moi, chére amie, 
a moi! —Did the murderess know Marat had only a few weeks to live? 


Her mother: —Why don’t you study astrology, dear, rather than worry 
so much about injustice? The stars aren’t biased like historians. Have you 
never wondered why so much of France’s history happened in the summer? 
The massacre of the Huguenots? Your favorite revolution? Our last war? 
France is a Leo, that’s why. We’re all more vulnerable around the time of 
our birthdays. 


Her father: —Why don’t you study law? That should put an end to your 
preoccupation with justice. 

Riding against all sides at once. Against Charlotte Corday 

for siding with the bureaucrats of the revolution. 

But also against Marat 

because it was just possible that his passion for justice began the day 
the Académie des Sciences refused to elect him. 

But also against Marie-Antoinette 

for bearing children to a king she did not love. Let them eat muffins. 

Against all the Louis and Henris and Charles. And Napoleon. 

Against her ancestors—and the Marquis de Sade—anxious inside the 
Bastille. 

But also against progress: Against the electric chair. 

her legs curled into her first lover’s open shirt. Glad to have good-looking 
legs 

which nobody notices. It is too dark. Everybody is too busy dancing. 
Pushing through dancers. 
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The thrill of responsibility, voting for the first time. Beaming into the 
faces waiting to vote alongside her. 

And the first doubt: Did the faces who voted for Hitler look so different 
from these? 

On the inside then, learning her first lesson of fear. Of solitude without 
privacy 

because the walls of her first own apartment were thin. Not the solid 
grey stone of her parent’s house with its lobby like sudden evening, coming 
in from a summer day. Not the mildewed whitewash of her cell that feels 
like being dressed in dirty, clammy velvet. Her thin bedroom wall the 
wall of her neighbor’s bedroom. From her bed she could hear him turn 
the pages of his book at night, and answer the telephone .. 

Until she stopped listening. Until her Jewish lover came to live in her 
bedroom, after they put seals on his door. 

It would have been more dangerous in the living room where the 
concierge could look in from the terrace. 

Standing before the shuttered hole in the door of her cell, wondering 
what to expect through it, another tin of warmish liquid or another inter- 
rogation. 

Wondering if it had been the bookish neighbor who sold her out 

—for fifty thousand francs. The first time her life has a tangible value. 
A price tag. 

—Only half of it meant for her. Only twenty-five thousand. But her Jewish 
lover jumped through the window; through the glass roof of the movie 
house below, and the full amount had already been paid. 

To the neighbor? Who had heard them whisper in the bedroom, perhaps? 
Who had been disturbed in his reading by their whispers? 

To the concierge? Perhaps the neighbor had split the sum with the 
concierge? Perhaps the neighbor had asked the concierge who that whisper- 


ing man was on the other side of his bedroom wall, and the concierge had 
collected the full amount? 


Wondering if her lover got away... 

Outside again. Carrying the ledger of her suffering back to the apartment. 
For the concierge to see. To see the concierge’s reaction; the neighbor's. 
Seven months and nineteen days of prison, and a bloated yellow face. A 
fatter, sallower, unknown Charlotte Corday without the cleft in her chin. 

Not for her parents to see. Because of the shame of useless suffering. One 
of many. Less than most. 


Calling her parents on the neighbor’s telephone; from the neighbor's 
empty apartment. 

Her clothes are hanging in the concierge’s closet, and he is glad to see her. 
All her books are on his mantlepiece. Her rug before his bed. 

Outside. 

Riding on the jump-seat of the horsemeat butcher’s motorcycle, waving 
at American tanks with wide purple sleeves. (Her purple dress which she 
is wearing for the first time—and shouldn’t be wearing, with her bloated 
jaundiced face—out of the concierge’s closet where it has been hanging 
for seven months and nineteen days, or perhaps seven months and eighteen 
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days, or sixteen days, with darker purple crescents around the armpits 
from the sweat of the concierge’s wife.) Glad to have the same good- 
looking legs 

which nobody notices. Everybody is too busy waving at American tanks. 
Pushing through wavers. 

Sliding off the horsemeat-butcher’s' motorcycle to embrace a tree and 
vomit, because a man on the sidewalk has been turned inside out by a 
hand grenade. 

Looking up to see her Jewish lover stand over her, waving a yellow 
cotton star. He stops waving and wipes her face with it. He lights her first 
American cigarette 

hurt, because he suspects she loved him as a cause. 

Quarrelling with him. At last. Because no one can quarrel in whispers. 

Walking back to the apartment alone. To see the neighbor taken away 
in a police car, denounced by the concierge for denouncing her. His glasses 
stare at her, opaque with sun. 
































The Last Testament 
of Emmanuel Ringelblum 


By S. L. SHNEIDERMAN 


ATE IN WINTER 1944, almost a year after 

the destruction of the Warsaw ghetto, 

Emmanuel Ringelblum began to write 
what was to be his last testament for the 
world, Although he was in hiding from the 
Nazis, the first signs of their coming down- 
fall were perceptible to this sensitive historian. 
While the memory of all he had witnessed 
was still fresh, Ringelblum, in his hiding 
place on the “Aryan” side of Warsaw, under- 
took to record the truth about the tragic fate 
of Poland’s Jews, the part their Christian 
neighbors played in it and the indifference of 
the world at large. 

Ringelblum had written his earlier “Notes 
from the Warsaw Ghetto”* in Yiddish. This, 
his last work, he wrote in Polish. He no doubt 
hoped that it could be smuggled out to the 
leaders of the Polish underground resistance 
movement, and that it might influence them 
to help the survivors then scattered in hiding 
throughout the land. But death intervened 
and it was fifteen years before his message 
saw the light of day. 

On March 6, 1944, a Polish traitor led the 
Gestapo to a cellar in the home of Mieczyslaw 
Wolski, a Polish worker who had given shelter 
to Ringelblum, his wife and 13-year-old son, 
and to 35 other Jews who had survived the 
destruction of the Warsaw ghetto. The next 
day all 38 of them as well as Wolski were 
shot in the yard of Warsaw’s Pawiak prison, 
the only building that remained standing 
among the ghostly ruins of the liquidated 
ghetto. 

Emmanuel Ringelblum perished at the age 
of 44. Historical works by him, published 
before World War II, had shed much new 
light on many eras of the thousand-year-his- 
tory of the Jews in Poland. 

Ringelblum’s life and work seem to have 
been a preparation for an ultimate mission— 


*Emmanuel Ringelblum, Notes from the 
Warsaw Ghetto, ed. & tr. from the Yiddish 
by Jacob Sloan, McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1958. 
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the recording of a minutely detailed account 
of Polish Jewry’s final agony. The son of an 
impoverished Galician merchant, Ringelblum 
attended the gymnasium in Nowy Sacz, one 
of the historic centers of Polish Hassidism, 
and he was early drawn into the student 
branch of the left wing Labor Zionist move- 
ment which was then flourishing in Poland. 

After being graduated with honors from 
the gymnasium, he gained admittance to the 
University of Warsaw, where he studied un- 
der the noted historian, Marceli Handelsman. 
The 1920's were a period of renaissance in 
Jewish culture in Poland and Ringelblum 
plunged into the midst of its burgeoning in- 
tellectual and political activities. 

He was a tall, slender, blond young man, 
possessed by a great hunger for knowledge 
and gifted with the ability to infect others 
with his enthusiasm. Under the influence of Dr. 
Isaac Schipper, he had devoted himself to the 
study of the history of the Jews in Poland. 
Each new document he dug out of the dusty 
archives was a joy to him and he induced 
many of the finest talents among Poland’s 
young Jewish intellectuals to join in his re- 
searches. 

Around him there developed a group unique 
in Jewish cultural life—a circle of youthful 
scholars who wrote Jewish history in the Yid- 
dish language. They published two quar- 
terlies: Yunger Historiker (The Young His- 
torian), and later Bletter Far Geshichte 
(Pages of History), which were edited by 
Ringelblum and his closest friend, Dr. Raphael 
Mahler, who now resides in Israel. 

In 1927 Ringelblum received his doctorate 
from the University for his dissertation on 
the history of Warsaw’s Jewish community 
until the expulsion of the year 1527. Published 
in 1932 by the Polish Historical Society, this 
work was acclaimed by the country’s foremost 
critics as a classic of historical narrative. It 
gave a lucid description of the economic and 
social factors that molded the community and 
a vivid picture of its way of life and of the 
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relations between Christians and Jews at the 
time. 

A prolific writer, Ringelblum worked on 
through the 1930’s, tapping new sources of 
data about Polish Jewry’s past, and published 
many articles about its contemporary situation. 
When World War II broke out, he was com- 
pleting a long book on the history of Warsaw’s 
Jews in the 18th Century. 

His keen historical sense and political aware- 
ness must have enabled Ringelblum to grasp 
the awesome scope of the approaching cata- 
strophe. He realized that the Nazis, who had 
so thoroughly prepared the physical destruc- 
tion of the Jewish people, would, with Ger- 
manic precision, try to conceal from historians 
the evidence of their crimes. Ringelblum there- 
fore concentrated all his energy and zeal into 
an effort to collect documentation and to pre- 
serve for future generations a chronicle of 
Polish Jewry’s martyrdom. 

Through five years of Nazi occupation, he 
clung unwaveringly to this task. He kept a 
meticulous personal diary and jotted down 
thousands of hasty notes, which he apparently 
hoped later to amplify in proper literary 
form. Among the hundreds of thousands of 
Jews herded into the Warsaw ghetto from all 
over Poland, he found many who could give 
him factual, accurate accounts of what had 
happened to them, their families and their 
communities. 

Written with pen and pencil on loose sheets 
and scraps of paper, these documents were 
carefully hidden in large milk cans. Gradu- 
ally the papers accumulated into the ghetto 
archive that is Ringelblum’s legacy. These 
files and their containers are now treasured 
exhibits at Warsaw’s Jewish Historical Insti- 
tute. 

There were other historians in the Warsaw 
ghetto—men of the calibre of Professor Meyer 
Balaban and Dr. Isaac Schipper, who had 
first stimulated Ringelblum’s interest in Jew- 
ish history. Skillful as they were at recreating 
epochs of the Jewish past, they seem to have 
been overwhelmed by the horror that sur- 
rounded them in the ghetto and they made 
no contribution to its archives. 

Ringelblum, the ghetto’s historian, has be- 
come a legendary figure, ranking alongside 
Mordecai Anilewicz, leader of its underground 
fighters, and Janusz Korczak, the martyred 
writer and teacher. 

Throughout the ghetto years and even dur- 
ing its apocalyptic last days, the tone of Rin- 
gelblum’s notes suggested that he hoped to 
survive until liberation and eventually to de- 
velop them into a complete history of that 
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time of horror. That hope waned when he 
wrote his final work, many months after the 
fall of the ghetto when the Jews who still re- 
mained in Poland were in hiding, hounded 
by both the Nazis and Polish hoodlums who 
collaborated with them. 

In bringing to American readers excerpts 
from Ringelblum’s last work I have carefully 
followed the Polish text as published in the 
quarterly bulletins of the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw. Here and there it has 
been necessary to insert explanatory notes 
about events and dates which, from motives 
of caution, Ringelblum mentions cryptically 
or which would not be intelligible to readers 
unfamiliar with Poland. These notes are in 
small type to distinguish them from Ringel- 
blum’s text. 

Bearing the modest title, “Jewish-Polish 
Relations During the Second World War,” the 
original manuscript fills three composition 
books, 237 closely written pages, inscribed by 
Ringelblum as he huddled with his fellow 
survivors by the candlelight of the under- 
ground bunker beneath Mieczyslaw Wolski’s 
house. The depth of feeling with which he 
wrote this last testament is revealed in the 
opening paragraphs: 


Before a scribe addresses himself to 
the sacred labor of inscribing a Torah 
Scroll, he must, according to Jewish 
law, perform a ritual of ablution to 
cleanse body and soul of all impurity. 
Then, with quaking heart, the scribe 
takes quill in hand; for he knows that 
the slightest error can invalidate the 
entire scroll. With just such an emo- 
tion of sacred awe do I now approach 
the writing of this work in my hiding 
place on the “Aryan” side of Warsaw. 

I write these words while the fearful 
war is still raging, and the fate of the 
last remnant of European Jewry re- 
mains uncertain... Of nine million 
European Jews only two or three mil- 
lion survive; of three and a half million 
Polish Jews only a quarter of a million 
—and there is no way of knowing what 
will happen to them in the near future. 

Millions of Jews all over the world, 
especially the Polish Jews living abroad 
—the whole world in fact—must be 
asking the same question: What did the 
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Polish people as a whole do during 
those tragic years, when millions of 
Jews stumbled to their many Golgothas 
—to Treblinka, to Belzen, to Sobibor, 
to Oswiecim, to Chelmno?... 

For a thousand years Christians and 
Jews lived side by side in Poland. But 
what did our fellow-countrymen do 
when the German Occupying Power, 
armed from head to foot, flung itself at 
the Jews, the most defenseless part of 
the Polish population? Did the Chris- 
tians give asylum to the victims of 
Hitler who fled from the ghettos to 
the so-called “Aryan” side? Or was such 
asylum proffered only for a handsome 
price—to be removed the instant funds 
run out?... 

Last summer [1943] when trucks 
loaded with captured Jewish men, wo- 
men, and children rumbled through 
the streets of the capital, why were they 
accompanied by the bestial laughter of 
the vulgar, and the torpid indifference 
of the rest of the Christian population 
—indifference to the greatest tragedy 
of all times? 

Why, we ask—why did the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the French voluntarily 
put on armbands with the Jewish Star 
when such armbands became obligatory 
for Jews in their countries—while in 
Poland there was not a single such 
demonstration of solidarity when mil- 
lions of Polish citizens of Jewish origin 
fell at the hands of the swastika hang- 
men? 

Why, we ask further, why could we 
in the ghetto have cut out from the 
body of our Jewish society the gangrene 
of informers, blackmailers and colla- 
borators, while the Christians did noth- 
ing about the enormous wave of in- 
formers and blackmailers and colla- 
borators who preyed on the remnant 
of Polish Jewry? 


For the answer to these questions, Ringel- 
blum proceeds to pass in swift review the 


twenty years of Polish independence between 
the two World Wars. The most important 
economic questions confronting the country 
had been shirked; every effort was made to 
blame the Jews for Poland’s economic woes. 
Millions of peasants remained landless; the 
estates of the landed gentry went untouched; 
instead the hungry peasants were incited to 
seize the small shops and stalls of town Jews. 
Pogroms were exploited to divert the populace 
from their own real and pressing needs. 
Economic boycott of Jews; restrictive quotas 
against Jewish university students, culminat- 
ing in “Jewish benches”; hospitality to Nazi 
racist theories—Ringelblum links these with the 
Polish reaction to Hitler’s invasion in 1939: 


Economically depressed, split by 
nationality quarrels, demoralized as a 
result of the fight over Jewish shops, 
over boycott of the Jews, over Jewish 
ritual slaughter, and over other anti- 
Semitic campaigns, Poland fell easy vic- 
tim to Hitler. So the collapse of Poland 
in 1939 was not merely the work of the 
outside enemy, but of the enemy with- 
in as well... The tremendous enemy 
was really Polish Fascism, working 
hand-in-hand with anti-Semitism. 


Yet, despite the humiliations they had had 
to suffer during the inter-war period, Polish 
Jews displayed remarkable patriotism when 
Germany invaded Poland. Jews volunteered 
en masse to defend their inhospitable father- 
land. That did not put a halt to anti-Semitic 
discriminations. The army staff refused at 
first to mobilize Jewish officers and physicians. 
It was not until the capital itself was under 
siege that Jews were allowed to defend War- 
saw. 


When the Polish Government aban- 
doned Warsaw, the Jewish populace 
threw themselves into the work of dig- 
ging trenches and building barricades 
together with the rest of the people of 
Warsaw... Large numbers of young 
Jews reported to the regiment mustered 
for the defense of Warsaw by the City 
President, Major Starzynksi. 


But with the German Army’s entry into 
Warsaw, anti-Semitism reappeared. Ringelblum 
notes numerous instances: 
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Often quarrels broke out between 
Christians and Jews standing together 
in the endless queues before the few 
groceries and bakeries where food was 
still available. Anti-Semitism also mani- 
fested itself at the long lines near the 
Vistula where drinking water was doled 
out to the inhabitants of Warsaw. At 
the insistence of anti-Semitic hoodlums 
there were separate lines for Jews and 
Christians. For every fifty “Aryans” 
five Jews were granted water. And 
often, after receiving his ration, the 
lucky Jew would be set upon and 
beaten and his water poured out. So, 
after standing in line all day, the Jew 
would return home all bloody and with- 
out a drop of water. 

Observing the natives’ anti-Semitism 
with pleasure, the Germans enlisted the 
Polish hoodlums in their organization. 
At times, however, the Polish anti- 
Semites got out of hand and the Ger- 
man Army had to intervene to prevent 
attacks and robberies of defenseless 
Jews perpetrated in broad daylight. 


The return of large numbers of Poles from 
the Soviet occupied Eastern provinces further 
increased anti-Semitism. The returnees were 
full of atrocity stories involving the Soviet 
Secret Police—supposedly dominated by Jews. 
Ringelblum reports the refugees’ expressed 
satisfaction with Hitler’s “settling accounts 
with the Jews for what they’ve done to us.” 

On the other hand, Jewish prisoners of 
war returning from German military camps 
reported to Ringelblum that they had suf- 
fered more from Polish fellow-soldiers than 
from the Germans. Jewish prisoners of war 
were far better off in Germany working in 
factories and on farms than they were sharing 
prison-camp billets with their fellow-Poles. 


Inside the Ghetto 


A new period in relations between 
Poles and Jews began with the estab- 
lishment of the ghetto. The Germans’ 
primary purpose in setting up the 
ghetto was to block access to the city 
proper, and to isolate Warsaw's Jews 
from the Christian population. Thus 
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isolated, the ghetto was expected to 
produce a situation where the Jews 
would simply be choked for lack of air 
and starved to death. With this ul- 
timate end in view, the Germans set 
in motion the process of removing the 
Jews from Poland’s economic and cul- 
tural life. The process began imme- 
diately on the German occupation of 
Poland. All Jews working in State, com- 
munity, or public enterprises were fired. 
“Aryan” firms were forbidden to em- 
ploy Jewish workers. Jews were pro- 
hibited the use of public and private 
libraries, theatres, movies, etc. They 
were not to use any public or private 
means of transportation—railroad, bus, 
or streetcar. 

Young Jews were banned from the 
public schools, and naturally from 
private, Christian-administered schools 
as well. There was a systematic effort 
to sever all economic and cultural con- 
tacts between the Jews in the Warsaw 
ghetto and the Christians on the “Ary- 
an” side of the city. “Aryans” were not 
permitted to maintain social relations 
with the Jews; true, no specific edict 
to this effect was ever promulgated, 
but such was the inexorable conclusion 
of the Nazi ghetto policy. For the es- 
tablishment of the ghetto was intended 
to be the final stage in the general 
process of Jewish isolation. From that 
moment, Jews could communicate with 
the outside world only with the con- 
sent of the authorities, who checked 
every economic contact. In theory, the 
ghetto was to be sealed hermetically. 

In practice the ghetto represented a 
kind of autonomous area with its own 
local administration, its own law and 
order service [police], its own post- 
office, prison, and even a bureau of 
weights and measures of its own. But 
the Jews were not to be deceived by 
nomenclature: they called the ghetto 
a concentration camp, fenced in by a 
wall and barbed wire. The only dif- 
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ference between a concentration camp 
and the ghetto, they asserted, was that 
the ghetto’s inhabitants had to support 
themselves with their own funds. 

The establishment of the ghetto 
evoked consternation among the Jewish 
populace. At the time it was calculated 
that within the course of one year at 
the most the ghetto would be complete- 
ly impoverished, all its funds having 
flowed to the Other Side of the wall, to 
cover the cost of sustenance. For the 
official food rations sufficed only for 
several days a month. [Jews were 
rationed a maximum of 300 calories a 
day.] But German theory proved un- 
realistic. Ihe Germans tried to trans- 
form the ghetto into a procrustean bed 
for the benefit of the German Army, 
but despite all the agencies of enforce- 
ment—the gendarmerie, the Polish po- 
lice, the Nazi S.S. and S.D. [security 
service]; despite the Transferstelle 
[trade check point] and the Jewish 
police—despite all these the extraor- 
dinary Jewish will to live refused to 
succumb. Jewish energy and enterprise, 
the commercial talent with its genera- 
tions-long tradition persisted. The will 
to live of the 400,000 Jews in the War- 
saw ghetto worked a miracle; the ghet- 
to proved itself capable of an independ- 
ent economic life. 

When the ghetto was in existence a 
year and an annual review seemed in 
order, even the most outspoken pessi- 
mists who had predicted the worst—that 
all financial means would long since 
have been exhausted, and the entire 
populace would have starved to death 
—even they had to concede that their 
prophecies had been false. Their chief 
error lay in assuming that trade be- 
tween the ghetto and the “Aryan” 
world would be limited to strictly of- 
ficial channels, i.e., to the Transferstelle 
specially created for that purpose. In 
practice, however, the relations between 
the official trade and the unofficial 


trade exactly paralleled relations be- 
tween the official food rations and the 
actual food available in the ghetto. For 
the ghetto continued to maintain lively 
economic relations with the “Aryan” 
side of Warsaw; the economic connec- 
tions that long preceded the war could 
not be broken by any wall, however 
high, dividing the ghetto from the 
“Aryan” world. 

Officially, the ghetto produced goods 
to meet the needs of the German Army 
and of the German people in general; 
but it also managed to produce for 
Polish consumption, working with raw 
materials already in the ghetto or smug- 
gled into it. The smuggled raw ma- 
terials were obtained from the com- 
missariats in Tomaszow-Mazowieck, 
Czestochowa, Lodz, and elsewhere— 
from German allotment for production 
for their own use. 


Industry 


Ringelblum describes the growth of the 
textile industry, which was particularly pro- 
ductive as a result of the initiative taken by 
the former Lodz manufacturers who had moved 
to Warsaw: 


They manufactured woolen socks and 
cotton gloves. Old ledgers were com- 
pressed and converted into cardboard 
valises. —The brush industry was ex- 
tremely ramified. Brushes were manu- 
factured not only from bristles, but 
also from goose feathers, old brushes, 
and similar scrap that was diligently 
collected in the ghetto. 

Several thousand workers were em- 
ployed in this industry. Various ersatz 
materials were converted into mattresses 
for use by both the German military 
and the Christians on the “Aryan” 
side. Illegal tanneries processed hides. 
which were smuggled out of the ghetto. 
Large numbers of six- to ten-year-old 
children fashioned toys in private 
homes, attics and cellars. Airplane frag- 
ments that were smuggled into the 
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ghetto provided the basis for an alu- 
minum industry, the manufacture of 
pots, spoons, and other utensils. Be- 
sides, the ghetto produced for the 
“Aryan” side ovens, door-hinges and 
similar metal objects. Great numbers 
of wooden-soled slippers were produced; 
the uppers were of cardboard. Wood 
was worked into pipes, cigar holders 
and other items of domestic use. A 
chemical industry flourished; pharma- 
ceutical articles were manufactured, as 
well as various fats, oils, soaps, etc. The 
ghetto also had its saw mills, shoe fac- 
tories and even a rubber industry. 


Trade 


Trading was active. The goods that 
had been salvaged from the German 
plunderings and various requisitions 
were sold first. Next began the process 
of selling personal possessions: linens, 
clothing, furniture, house-furnishings— 
objects that had accumulated in the 
course of generations. The sale of sec- 
ond-hand household goods raised the 
ghetto’s income and came to represent 
its most powerful asset. To the last 
moment of the ghetto’s existence there 
were tens of thousands of Jews who 
derived their livelihood from “ol’ 
ave” ...” 

After July 1942, “ol’ clo’es” were the 
ghetto’s unique export article. They 
were the most important and perhaps 
the only trade item; Jews carried these 
personal possessions with them either in 
rucksacks and bags or on their backs. 
Eager for “ol’ clo’es,” hundreds of smug- 
glers daily stole into the ghetto, either 
through holes in the wall, or by bribing 
the ghetto guards with a handful of 
zlotys. 

“Ol’ clo’es” were also the most im- 
portant source of income for hundreds 
of Christian workers employed in vari- 
ous “shops” in the ghetto—at Brauer’s, 
on Nalewski 28-38; Kurt Roerich’s, on 
Zelazna 95; K. G. Shultz’s, at Leszno 
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76, etc. These Polish workers entered 
the ghetto early in the morning, return- 
ing at night to the “Aryan” side with 
the purchased “‘ol’ clo’es.” 

The Polish traders spread false ru- 
mors to depress the “ol’ clo’es” market. 
Once, for example, they spread the 
rumor that the ghetto would be liqui- 
dated by a certain date, hoping the 
Jews would hurriedly sell their things— 
naturally at reduced prices. It was con- 
mon for Polish smugglers to comment 
casually to Jewish colleagues: “They'll 
turn your skin into leather sooner or 
later anyway. Sell your coat and buy 
something to eat.” 

The Germans fought this trade ener- 
getically. Patrols of gendarmes seized 
the Christian “ol’ clo’es” buyers in the 
ghetto, more than one of whom paid 
with his life. Besides “ol’ clo’es,” the 
ghetto traded in currency, precious 
objects, gold and silver with the “Ary- 
an” side of Warsaw. The ghetto had its 
own functioning Exchange, which every 
day set prices for “hard” currency [gold 
dollars], “soft” [paper dollars], “pigs” 
[gold rubles], etc. Rumors circulated 
that in Pawia Street, the seat of cur- 
rency exchange until the “resettlement 
action,” there was a secret mint for 
manufacturing gold dollars. How much 
truth there was in this assertion I was 
unable to ascertain. 

The ghetto Bourse played an im- 
portant role in the general trade in 
currency—in fact, it fixed the dollar 
rate for all of Poland. The intermedi- 
aries in the currency exchange were 
couriers, who transported the currency 
all over the country, either “on them- 
selves” or “in themselves”—in the rec- 
tum or a similar place. Warsaw’s valuta 
even crossed Poland’s borders. Many 
Germans bought dollars or jewelry, 
fearful that the German mark would 
depreciate. There was generally a dif- 
ference between the price of the dollar 
in the ghetto Bourse and in the Bourse 
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on the “Aryan” side, where the price 
was always higher. The principal chan- 
nels for the gold trade were the Polish 
police, the gas and electricity bill col- 
lectors, the officials of the finance office 
—in general, officials attached to various 
institutions and enterprises with per- 
mission to enter the ghetto. 

But, whether legal or illegal, all trading 
and industrial enterprises in the ghetto area 
had to bribe various police agents and in- 


formers. Ringelblum reveals the details, hither- 
to unknown: 


Every factory in the Fourth Commis- 
sariat district paid at least 1,000 zlotys 
a month. A few enterprises paid 30,000, 
some as high as 50,000 monthly. A mill 
on Nalewki 33, which was completely 
legal because it produced flour for the 
Jewish Council, paid 20,000 zlotys a 
month. The agents went from apart- 
ment to apartment searching for hid- 
den goods. If the merchandise was legal, 
the agents asserted it was stolen. 

When the decree ordering the con- 
fiscation of furs was promulgated [De- 
cember 1941] the agents searched for 
furs everywhere. The Fur Bourse on 
Walowa Street [known as the Wolow- 
ka], had to pay up to 1,000 zlotys daily. 
The police agents were like horrible 
vultures that constantly preyed on the 
ghetto. Yet it was worth paying them 
off. Labor in the ghetto was very cheap. 
The illegal factories paid no taxes, so 
it was worth paying graft to the agents 
to be able to continue production. 

In many cases, Jews entered into 
partnership arrangements with Chris- 
tians, the Jew giving his business and 
merchandise warehouses to the Chris- 
tian on the condition that the Jew re- 
main a silent partner. These experi- 
ments proved very unhappy. The war 
demoralized people who had been 
honest and conscientious their whole 
lives; now without any pangs of con- 
science, they simply appropriated the 
Jewish property, in most cases refusing 


to return any part of it. ““The Jews are 
dead men on reprieve,” was their cynic- 
al motivation. So there was no need to 
reckon with them. I am familiar with 
cases during the resettlement action 
where “Aryans” deliberately dragged 
out the payment of debts in the expec- 
tation that the Jewish creditor would 
fall into the German net sooner or 
later. 


In the vast majority of cases, al- 
most 95 per cent, the Poles did not 
give back any of the property left with 
them—on the shabby pretext that the 
Germans had confiscated it, or it had 
been stolen, etc. In more than one case 
Jewish property became grounds for 
blackmail and informing—the Christian 
eager to get rid of his Jewish “partner” 
informed on him to the appropriate 
German authority. 


But we also know of cases where 
Christians voluntarily concealed ob- 
jects, such as furniture, merchandise, 
jewelry, etc. Often this exposed the 
Christian to personal danger, in the 
form of informers, raids, etc. Yet these 
noble men and women took the chance 
to save the lives of Jews in hiding on 
the “Aryan” side whose only financial 
assets were these concealed objects. Un- 
fortunately, the number of individuals 
who withstood the temptation of ap- 
propriating such assets was not very 
large—nor was the number of Poles 
who hid Jews in their own homes. 


Smuggling 


The smugglers proved far more humane 
than the average Pole. In time, smuggling 
became an expression of Christian-Jewish soli- 
darity. Ringelblum concludes: 


Whatever our opinion of the moral 
worth of those individuals who for years 
helped to smuggle food into the ghetto, 
only, with its liquidation, to set about 
blackmailing the Jews who escaped to 
the “Aryan” side—we must agree with 
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the bon mot of the famous defender of 
the Polish struggle for independence 
under the Czar, Leon Berenson, who 
died during the war. Berenson pro- 
posed that a monument to the un- 
known smuggler be erected after the 
war. 

The Polish underground movement 
was also a firm advocate of smuggling. 
The Polish underground press appealed 
to Christians to support smuggling, on 
the ground that it subverted the pro- 
visioning policy of the Occupying 
Power, aimed at exporting supplies 
from the Government General of Po- 
land. If there was to be no smuggling 
—the underground press declared em- 
phatically—the Polish city populace 
would perish. Smuggling had to be 
abetted with might and main. 

The German agencies hermetically 
sealed the ghetto to the import of even 
a single ounce of food. The ghetto was 
walled in on every side; not an inch 
was open. There were a number of 
points where it might have been pos- 
sible to maintain contact with the 
“Aryan” side through adjacent build- 
ings. There, the Germans deliberately 
set the ghetto’s boundary in the middle 
of the street. The ghetto walls were 
topped with barbed wire and set with 
pieces of broken glass. 

Smuggling began the moment the 
Jewish quarter was established: the in- 
habitants were supposed to live on 180 
grams of bread daily, and monthly 
rations of 220 grams of sugar, one kilo 
of marmalade, half a kilo of honey, etc. 
It was calculated that the official rations 
met less than 10 per cent of normal 
needs. If the ghetto had really been 
limited to the official rations, the entire 
ghetto populace would quickly have 
perished from starvation. As a matter 
of fact, the starvation diet was the direct 
cause of the typhus epidemic, as well as 
of a fearful increase in mortality—it 


rose to 5,000-7,000 a month [before 
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the war the annual mortality from a 
somewhat smaller population had been 
a little less than 1,000]. 


The Germans waged a fierce battle against 
the smugglers, both Jews and non-Jews. They 
fenced in every possible entrance to the ghetto. 
The Jewish Council was commanded to make 
the walls higher—naturally at their own ex- 
pense. The ghetto entries were checked by 
a variety of guards: 


Several kinds of guards were sta- 
tioned the length of the ghetto walls 
and at the gates. Guards were continu- 
ally changed and their number in- 
creased. The ghetto walls were guarded 
by German gendarmes, and special Po- 
lish policemen. A double cordon con- 
sisting of gendarmes, regular Polish 
police and members of the Jewish Law 
and Order Service stood at the gates. 

The men of the Sonderdienst [Spe- 
cial Service], nicknamed by the ghetto 
populace ‘“Junacy”  f[roughnecks], 
patrolled the ghetto, searching wagons 
for contraband. The officials of the 
Transferstelle checked the movement 
of goods through the ghetto gates. Add 
to all these the Gestapo, whose men 
turned up at the ghetto entries, and 
the S.S. which, with Ukrainian, Latvian 
and Lithuanian police, guarded the 
ghetto during the special resettlement 
actions. 

To summarize: The ghetto walls 
were guarded by six kinds of patrols, 
consisting of men of as many as six 
nationalities. These were Germans, 
Poles, Jews, and—during the resettle- 
ment actions—Ukrainians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians. The usual sentence 
for smuggling was death on the spot. 
A gendarme who caught anyone near 
the ghetto wall or on the wall had in- 
structions to kill him immediately. 

Most of the victims were Jews. But 
“Aryans” suffered the same fate. To 
curb contraband trade, Auerswald [the 
German ghetto commandant] applied 
extreme repressive measures. On several 
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occasions smugglers were executed in 
the central prison on Gesia Street; once 
a mass execution took place there. An- 
other time, a hundred people were shot 
outside Warsaw [in June 1942 in Ba- 
bitz]. Jewish victims included dozens 
of children, 5-8 years old, groups of 
whom the German bandits shot wan- 
tonly at the entrance and near the ghet- 
to walls... Yet, despite the human 
sacrifice, smuggling never stopped for 
a moment. The bridge was still sticky 
with blood, when new smugglers re- 
turned at the all-clear signal from the 
“lights” [look-out, in smugglers’ argot]. 

The collaboration between Jews and 
Christians in smuggling is one of the 
finest pages in the history of the mutual 
relations between the two groups dur- 
ing the present war. This was true not 
only in the capital, but in all other 
ghettoes in the Government General. 
Without the help of their Polish allies, 
the Jewish smugglers would certainly 
have perished. 

All decrees forbidding Jews to move 
freely on the “Aryan” side were of no 
avail. The high ghetto walls could not 
restrain them. Healthy, normal econo- 
mic relations conquered all. The “Ary- 
an” side forgot all about the economic 
boycott so hotly propagated before the 
war and raised to the level of a noble 
civic duty. The most hardbitten anti- 
Semites convinced themselves of the 
weakness of the theory that had been 
advanced by irresponsible elements. 
Healthy economic principles _ tri- 
umphed. Jews succeeded in breaking 
out of the economic mold in which they 
were squeezed, and in continuing the 
pre-war production for the “Aryan” 
market. , 


Jews in Hiding 


Revealing are the details Ringelblum offers 
concerning the life of those Jews who managed 
to escape to the “Aryan” side of Warsaw. 
First to flee the ghetto were the partners in 


mixed marriages. There were not many such 
marriages in Poland. Ringelblum notes a 
paradox: 

One can assume it to be an axiom 
that if a Jew had Polish in-laws he 
could count on their help, even if the 
in-laws were themselves anti-Semitic. 
The Polish anti-Semites did not prac- 
tice racism insofar as their own rela- 
tives and acquaintances were concerned. 
In this respect, the old principle pre- 
vailed. Every Pole, even the worst anti- 
Semite, had “his Jew.” 

Another class of Jews that fled were former 
landlords, manufacturers and merchants, who 
before the war had friendly connections with 
Poles. Unfortunately, however, their Christian 
friends did not have the personal stamina to 
hide Jews in that perilous situation. Only a 
few exceptional Christians—mostly from the 
poorer classes—dared to save their Jewish 
friends. 

The Jews who did manage to hide out on 
the “Aryan” side were constantly at the mercy 
of informers and blackmailers. A Jew who 
wished to “pass” on the “Aryan” side had to 
choose between living “on the surface” or 
going “underground.” 


Life “on the surface” is no easy mat- 
ter. Such a Jew lives in constant terror, 
in a ceaseless state of tension. At every 
step danger lurks. Where he resides it 
is the landlord, who suspects a Jew in 
every tenant, even though the tenant 
presents an affidavit from a trusted per- 
son certifying to the Jew’s “Aryanism.” 
Then there are the gas and electricity 


‘bill collectors, the janitor, or watchman, 


the neighbors, etc.—everyone represents 
danger to the Jew “on the surface,” for 
each of them may possibly recognize the 
Jew in the new “Christian.” 

Actually the peril is much less than 
appears to the Jew, the chief danger 
being the exaggerated sense of danger: 
his suspicion that the neighbors, house 
watchman, janitor, every passerby on 
the street, all are watching him. The 
Jew who is not accustomed to living 
“on the surface” betrays himself by 
looking feverishly about him to see 
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whether he is being observed. He be- 
trays himself by the nervousness in his 
face, by the frightened look of the hunt- 
ed beast that smells peril everywhere. 

A precondition for life on the “Ary- 
an” side is some employment. The Jew 
“on the surface” must be occupied at 
something, otherwise he will be picked 
up sooner or later. That is the real 
reason why the majority of Jews on the 
“Aryan” side keep busy. Educated Jew- 
ish women with graduate degrees work 
as maids or housekeepers, in factories, 
hospitals, shops, and even in schools... 

If a Jew is not working he must at 
least pretend that he has some employ- 
ment. In the morning, so as not to 
arouse suspicion, he must leave the 
apartment. There are frequent searches 
in the parks and open places for docu- 
ments, so Jews ride the streetcar for 
hours passing the time until dinner or 
nightfall. People who are preparing to 
pass over to the “Aryan” side take pains 
to accommodate in advance to their new 
suiroundings—for instance, by growing 
a mustache in the ghetto. Hence, the 
quip that made the rounds in the 
ghetto: On the “Aryan” side a Jew 
could be recognized by his mustache, 
his high boots, and his German “iden- 
tification card.” 

Only persons with a “good,” i.e., 
“Aryan” appearance could make a go 
of it “on the surface.” Scientific re- 
searchers have established that only a 
certain percentage of the Jewish pop- 
ulace have “Semitic” features. Ac- 
cording to the statistics published by 
Professor Ciechanowski, at least 20 
percent of the Jews had a “Nordic” 
look; a significant proportion were of 
the Mediterranean type, and only a 
small proportion were “Semitic” in 
appearance. 

There were serious studies to de- 
termine recognizable Jewish traits. 
These studies as well as the ceaseless 
conversations on this subject yielded 
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the following conclusions: A Jew can 
be recognized by his nose, hair, and 
eyes. A few people underwent opera- 
tions to remodel their long, hooked 
“Jewish” noses. But the ghetto lacked 
the proper conditions for operations 
of this nature, which besides proved to 
be very expensive. It was very hard to 
change a “Jewish” nose; and after the 
operation, malnutrition made the noses 
seem even longer, more, rather than 
less “Jewish” than before. Dark hair, 
so characteristic of Jews, was dyed, but 
this did not help either, because the 
Nazi agents inspected the hair roots in 
their suspects’ scalps. As a matter of 
fact, it turned out that Jewish plati- 
num blondes aroused greater suspicion 
than did brunettes. 

Jewish eyes—asserted the experts— 
can be recognized by their melancholy 
and dreamy quality. All the pain of 
the ghetto, the years of suffering and 
sorrow at the loss of dear ones are 
focused in the eyes. 

I was told of a certain “Aryan” who 
travelling by train recognized a man 
with a first-class “Aryan” appearance 
to be a Jew. The man’s sad eyes gave 
him away. A friend of mine worked 
out a defense for his eyes. When he 
prepared to steal from the ghetto he 
put on a severe expression; in his own 
words, “my eyes looked downright 
nasty.” Women disguised themselves 
with mourning clothes, by dyeing their 
hair, or combing it straight, etc. 

Then there were people exception- 
ally “Aryan” in appearance, but with 
a poor knowledge of the Polish lan- 
guage, or a bad accent, people who 
couldn’t even pronounce their own 
“Aryan” names correctly. They had to 
pretend to be deaf and mute, wearing 
armbands with the legend “Deaf 
Mute.” 

Once safely on the “Aryan” side, 
Jews lived the lives of conspirators. 
They kept their addresses secret. Broth- 
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ers didn’t know one another’s ad- 
dress, children that of their parents 
—they kept in touch with one another 
through third persons. Visiting back 
and forth was undesirable, as it might 
lead to discovery. Jews generally met 
at street car stations, in cafes, etc. The 
address of a Jew “on the surface” was 
known only to his contact man, who 
attended to all correspondence, com- 
munication with relatives, etc. One 
couldn’t carry one’s address on one’s 
person. It had to be memorized or 
written in a private code. 

Jews could move freely about on 
the “Aryan” side only after nightfall, 
when the “grease-palms” [extortion- 
ists] found it harder to tell Jew from 
non-Jew. The passage to the “Aryan” 
side too, took place after sunset, or in 
the early morning. Blessed darkness! 
It has saved the life of more than one 
Jew on the “Aryan” side. But “grease- 
palms” patrolled the streets in the 
evening shining flashlights in the faces 
of passersby. Jews in hiding averted 
their faces. 

There were Jews living “on the sur- 
face’ who not only moved about the 
city but travelled through the country 
by railroad as well. A few of them 
went to great lengths to display their 
audacity. They walked into restaurants 
and cafes and traveled by streetcar, 
deliberately selecting cars labelled “For 
Germans Only.” In the end, however, 
they were picked up. 


But most Jews hiding on the “Aryan” side 
lived underground. It was very complicated 
and expensive. 


They lived in a specially constructed 
hiding place or simply in the back 
room of an apartment. A person who 
had lived in a back room for half a 
year told me about the complicated 
stratagems required. Neighbors and 
friends dared not learn there was a 
Jew in the apartment. Whenever a 


visitor appeared, the Jews had to man- 
euver in advance of the strangers’ 
movements, moving from living room 
to kitchen, from kitchen to bathroom, 
sc cleverly that the visitor, when he 
left, could have seen the whole apart- 
ment without ever discovering that 
there was a Jewish family hiding in it. 

For the most part, they sat about in 
the apartment all day. It was only 
when strangers appeared—insiders rang 
the doorbell according to a pre-ar- 
ranged signal—that the Jewish tenants 
went into hiding. Some Jews hid out 
in suburban villas. In many cases, 
these villas were bought by Jews in the 
name of the official “Christian” land- 
lords-who were either authentic 
Christians or Jews with a “good” [i.e., 
“Aryan’’] appearance. 

Besides paying the monthly rent 
[generally 1,000 or 2,000 zlotys per 
person], the Jewish tenants had to 
maintain their “Aryan” landlords. 
Even prison served as a hiding place. 
This is no fantasy, but a fact. There was 
a Jew in one of the Warsaw prisons, 
detained on a criminal charge. His trial 
was postponed time and again. 

Many Jews who went “underground” 
stayed at the homes of party members. 
There they could live in the company 
of decent people, who were not inti- 
midated by threats of German reprisal 
and would not betray their Jewish ten- 
ants, despite the mortal danger. True, 
when a party home was raided for 
illegal activity, it meant death for the 
Jewish tenants as well as the Christian 
landlords. Nevertheless, Jews preferred 
apartments recommended to them by 
their party, for the danger of being 
blackmailed and informed on was far 
more terrifying than that of being 
picked up for political activity. 

The death of a Jew on the “Aryan” 
Side of Warsaw presented a particular 
problem. On one occasion Jews hiding 
out in Warsaw had to bury the body 
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of a dead girl in an adjacent garden. 
When the ghetto still stood, the Chris- 
tian undertakers could smuggle the 
corpses of Jews who had died outside 
the ghetto back into the Jewish grave- 
yard in the ghetto. But with the liqui- 
dation of the ghetto, the situation be- 
came more difficult; still, for several 
thousand zlotys, the body of a Jew who 
had lived “on the surface” could find 
its eternal rest “underground.” 

The tragic life of Jews hiding out 
on the “Aryan” side had its comical 
side too. I heard of an interesting case 
involving a Jewish engineer who work- 
ed for a construction firm employed by 
the railroad. Provided with the neces- 
sary papers, he traveled through the 
country in the service of his firm. Once, 
in Chelm, he met a German railroad 
inspector who bragged of his talent for 
ferreting out Jews. To be sociable, the 
Jewish engineer had to accompany his 
German colleague to a public bath 
house. The engineer resorted to various 
stratagems to conceal his Jewish puden- 
dum from the prying eyes of the Ger- 
man, applying soap liberally to the 
perilous place, wheeling about when 
necessary, so as not to be detected. 
The engineer fulfilled his social duty 
without betraying the fact that he was 
Jewish. But he was afterwards uncov- 
ered and barely escaped with his life. 
He had to resign his important and 
secure job and go into hiding. 


The Jews in hiding on the Christian side 
of Warsaw became ever more imaginative and 
resourceful in adapting “Aryan” disguises. But 
the enemy—the Gestapo, the Polish police, and 
the omnipresent blackmailers—became equally 
cunning in the hunt. 


It was very simple to uncover a Jew- 
ish man: “Let your pants down!”—the 
evidence was clear. The command was 
given unceremoniously, and at every 
opportunity. The same technique was 
used to check on Christians suspected 
of being of Jewish origin. 
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The countermeasure was a surgical 
operation supposedly capable of mak- 
ing a Jewish man’s sexual organ re- 
semble that of an uncircumcised Chris- 
tian. However, the operation was gen- 
erally eschewed both because of the 
sexual trauma associated with it and 
the expense. People suspected of being 
of Jewish origin were in some instances 
compelled to undergo medical examina- 
tions. The suspect fortunate enough 
to meet up with an “honest” doctor 
would receive an affidavit certifying that 
a phimosis had been performed—that 
is, the patient had to be circumcised 
because of venereal disease. 

When it came to identifying Jewish 
women, the Nazi agents had a far more 
difficult task, though there was a school 
of thought that argued that the agents 
could identify Jewish women by their 
neck bone or ears... This is reminis- 
cent of a myth widespread during the 
eighteenth century that Jewish women 
could give birth even after death. But 
the Nazi agents developed several ef- 
fective techniques. One was to ask the 
suspect Jewish woman to state the 
names of the members of her family— 
something even women with the best 
“Aryan” appearance could not do. 

The agents discovered a second weak 
point in the “Aryanness” of Jewish 
women: namely, they had only a super- 
ficial acquaintance with Catholic cere- 
monies and religious practices. When 
asked what a priest does after hearing 
confession, it was the rare Jewish wom- 
an who would reply that the priest raps 
on the confessional. Occasionally, too, 
Jewish women would trip over the 
simple question, ““What is your name- 
day?” The freshly baptized Maria or 
Stefa had not yet had the opportunity 
to look up her saint’s day in the cal- 
endar. 

The life of a Jew in hiding on the 
“Aryan” side of Warsaw was one of 
constant anxiety, day and night. A whis- 
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per at the door after the curfew hour 
had struck, the far-off echo of a siren, 
a bell ringing—the slightest sound set 
his heart pounding for fear of a plain- 
clothes man, gendarme, or extortionist. 
The discovery and arrest of Jews on 
the “Aryan” side was a daily occurrence. 
The German authorities had ordered 
the criminal police agents, Gestapo 
agents, and the Polish police to search 
for Jews in hiding. These various agents 
and policemen, having lost the illegal 
income they derived from the Jewish 
Quarter [ghetto], flung themselves into 
the chase after Jews in hiding on the 
“Aryan” side. 

Ringelblum assesses the extent of pro-Jewish 
sentiment and activity among Christian Poles: 

There are wonderful stories to be 
told about the heroism of individual 
Polish Christians, noble but alas rare 
idealists who were intimidated neither 
by the threats of the German enemy, 
loudly proclaimed in red posters, nor by 
the despicable indifference to the Jew- 
ish lot displayed by Polish fascists and 
anti-Semites proclaiming assistance to 
Polish Jews to be anti-national be- 
havior. It was the hostility of Polish 
anti-Semites that was responsible for 
the deaths of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews who could have been saved despite 
the Germans. They must bear the bur- 
den of guilt for not having rescued the 
tens of thousands of Jewish children 
who could have been taken in by Chris- 
tian families, or sheltered in Christian 
institutions. They are to blame for the 
fact that Christian Poland offered 
asylum to no more than one percent 
of the Jewish victims of Hitlerism. 

Why did the Jews of Poland remain passive 
throughout the three years of Nazi terror? 
Ringelblum offers a profound and circumstan- 
tial explanation of this Jewish passivity. In 
the first place, the Polisk Jews were victimized 
by shrewd German propaganda: 

The myth about a resettlement of 
Jews in the East fabricated in Lublin 


was spread by the Jewish Council itself, 
as well as by the gangs of Gestapo 
agents. This myth so befuddled the 
Jews that thousands of them, starving 
as a result of the persistent food block- 
ade, voluntarily reported to the Um- 
schlagplatz for “resettlement” in the 
East. With my own eyes I have seen a 
handful of weaklings from the Jewish 
Law and Order Service, without any 
outside help from Ukrainian or S.S. 
men, conduct to the Umschlagplatz a 
group of Jewish porters—brawny as 
bears, with muscles of steel. If the 
thought had even crossed the mind of 
any one of these porters that he was 
being led to his death, all he had to do 
was lift his little finger, and the whole 
Jewish police patrol would have scur- 
ried like mice. 

Ringelblum blames the Polish Government- 
in-Exile in London for having failed to warn 
the Jewish population that the deportations 
were “political mass murder,” though the Lon- 
don Government had been informed of the 
facts. It was not until a few Jews escaped from 
Treblinka and Maidanek to return to the 
ghetto with the fatal news that the Jewish 
populace realized their terrible error in failing 
to resist: 

Then they understood that if, on the 
day the resettlement action had been 
announced in Warsaw, everyone in the 
ghetto had arisen and flung himself at 
the Germans with knives, sticks, canes, 
hatchets—whatever came to hand; if 
the Germans, and the Ukrainians, and 
the Latvians, and the Jewish police had 
been drenched with hydrochloric acid; 
if, in a word, all the men, women and 
children, young and old, had been 
mobilized, perhaps 50,000 persons 
might have been shot in the streets of 
the capital, but 350,000 would not 
have been murdered in Treblinka. 

At that realization the men of the 
ghetto tore their hair with remorse 
for having permitted their nearest and 
dearest, their wives and children, to 
be taken from them without putting 
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up any resistance. Sons and daughters 
were openly reproached for having 
allowed their parents to be deported. 
The ghetto then took a solemn oatli 
in unison: “Never again will the Ger- 
mans move us from here unresisting! 
We will perish—but the terrible enemy 
will pay for our blood with his own!” 


It was in this atmosphere of “the greatest 
psychic breakdown” that the Jewish fighters’ 
organization, Z.O.B. was born. The first task 
was to cleanse the ghetto of its Fifth Column, 
the Jewish Gestapo agents: 


They were shot down like dogs, 
because they had misled us on every 
hand with fairy tales about work- 
camps in the East for the grown-ups, 
and special camps where the children 
of Warsaw were sheltered—all to dis- 
arm the Jewish population. 


Ringelblum describes preparations for resist- 
ance in the Warsaw ghetto. He analyzes the 
composition of the various resistance groups: 


Represented in the Z.O.B.’s coordi- 
nating committee were all the Jewish 
groups except for the Zionist-Revision- 
ists. Represented were: Hashomer Ha- 
tzair, Hechalutz, Left Poale Zion, 
Right Poale Zion, the Jewish Labor 
Bund, Gordoniah, and the leftist uni- 
ons, as well as the Jewish Military 
Union (Z.Z.W.), which, under Revi- 
sionist influence, was attracted by Ital- 
ian Fascism. Clearly, the Z.O.B. had 
more prestige in the community than 
did Z.Z.W. However, with the outbreak 
of the uprising, both organizations co- 
ordinated their efforts. 


Ringelblum describes a visit to the head- 
quarters of the Left Poale Zion combat group: 


A few days before the uprising I 
visited one of the Z.O.B.’s assembly 
points. It was a two-room office and 
kitchen located at 32 Swietojerska 
Street. Three floors below a German 
stood on guard outside a factory. In 
the Z.0.B. headquarters there were ten 
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men on guard duty round the clock, 
prepared for any eventuality. On the 
premises there were arms. The fighters 
dared not leave the place untended. 
They took their meals there. Entry to 
headquarters ran through the attics of 
adjacent buildings. To get in, you had 
to knock according to a signal. Three 
girls who were members of the combat 
organization cooked and went on dan- 
gerous assignments. The discipline and 
order were exemplary. Part of the Left 
Poale Zion movement, the group had 
a number of expropriation actions— 
nicknamed “Ex’s’—to its credit. These 
“collections” from rich ghetto profiteers 
were needed to finance the ghetto’s 
arming. 


Next Ringelblum visits the arsenal of the 
Z.Z.W., the Revisionist combat organization: 


Their headquarters were in a vacant 
building, one of those known as “wild” 
buildings, situated at 7 Muranowska 
Street. It consisted of a six-room apart- 
ment on the first floor. The staff room 
was equipped with a first-rate radio, on 
which they received news from all over 
the world. Nearby stood a typewriter. 
The members of the Z.Z.W. with whom 
1 chatted for several hours had revolvers 
stuck in their belts. Dangling from 
clothes hangers throughout the large 
rooms was a variety of weapons: auto- 
matics, rifles, revolvers, grenades, boxes 
of bullets, and ammunition pouches. 
There were also German uniforms, 
hanging neatly—these were put to suc- 
cessful use during the April uprising. 
The staff room was the scene of con- 
stant movement, befitting the central 
point from which commands were is- 
sued to various dispersed units, and 
where future fighters were being as- 
sembled and trained. Reports were 
submitted here, too, of expropriations 
for the needs of the Z.Z.W. 


In my presence an ex-Officer of the 
Polish Army sold the Z.Z.W. arms to 
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the value of a quarter of a million 
zlotys, for which he received a deposit 
of 50,000 zlotys. They bought two ma- 
chine guns for 40,000 zlotys, and a 
large number of hand grenades and 
bombs. I asked them why headquarters 
were not camouflaged; they replied they 
were not afraid of being betrayed by 
any of their own people, and if any un- 
wanted visitor should blunder in, he 
would never get Out alive. 

Ringelblum describes other, smaller resist- 
ance cells in the ghetto: workers in the shops 
and factories, porters, waggoners, smugglers. 
All these groups raised funds and bought 
weapons. The Z.0.B. proper manufactured ex- 
plosives in its own laboratories. 

It was the illegal government of the 
ghetto, which energetically prepared for 
its defense, and, by the deliberate use 
of terior, forced significant contribu- 
tions from the war profiteers—voluntar- 
ily they would not have given a pen- 
ny... The Z.O.B. declared war on the 
informers, the agents of the Gestapo, 
and the slaves who helped the Germans 
meet production quotas... The death 
sentences, posted in explanatory posters 
on the shop and ghetto walls, were ex- 
ecuted publicly. This made a powerful 
impression on one and all. The au- 
thority of the Jewish Fighters Organiza- 
tion grew. 

Ringelblum reports a conversation with Mor- 
decai Anilewicz, the commander of the Z.O.B., 
who soberly weighed the uprising’s remote 
chance of victory. Foreseeing defeat, Anilewicz 
was certain that neither he nor his fellow- 


fighters would survive the liquidation of the 
ghetto. 


On the uprising itself, Ringelblum com- 
ments: 

There was fighting on the rooftops 
where the flags waved: the flag of 
Poland and the blue-white flag of the 
Zionist movement. In the afternoon of 


Monday, April 19, I observed a battle 
scene on Muranowski Street from the 
fourth floor of the house at 32 Nalewki 
Street. They fought the Germans and 
Haidamaks with machine guns, hand 
grenades and bombs... 

The ghetto populace was confident they 
would receive help from outside. On Friday, 
the fifth day of the uprising, the ghetto’s at- 
tention was attracted to a white point in the 
sky which was though to be “a Soviet para- 
chutist.” According to Ringelblum the popular 
wish-fulfillment went still further: 

The folk fantasy conjured up a Jew- 
ish Joan of Arc who distinguished her- 
self fighting at 28 Swietojerska Street 
during the April uprising. A lovely 18- 
year-old girl in a white dress was re- 
portedly seen firing a machine gun with 
deadly accuracy. But no bullet could 
harm her; apparently she wore armor. 
Thus ran the folk legend... The leg- 
end about the Jewish Maid of Orleans 
derived from the fact that Jewish girls 
fought side by side with the men. 

I knew these heroic Jewish girls from 
before the uprising. Most of them be- 
longed to Hashomer Hatzair and He- 
chalutz... I myself saw Jewish girls 
firing machine guns from the rooftops. 
One of them probably distinguished 
herself in the hard fighting on Swieto- 
jerska Street—hence the legend of the 
Jewish Maid of Orleans. 

On March 1, 1944 from his hiding place 
on the “Aryan” side Ringelblum dispatched 
a Yiddish report on the cultural activity of 
the Warsaw ghetto to YIVO (Yiddish Scientific 
Insitute), the Yiddish PEN Club, Sholem 
Asch, H, Leivick, J. Opatoshu, and Dr. Raphael 
Mahler. Six days later, on March 7, 1944, 
Emmanuel Ringelblum was executed together 


with his family and his Polish benefactor, 
Mieczyslaw Wolski. 


Translated from the Yiddish 
by JacoB SLOAN. 








Notes in Midstream 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


The “Younger Intellectuals” Speak 

EWISH MOTHERS—Yiddishe mammes 
J —are traditionally nervous about 
their children. At the slightest sign of 
a runny nose, they call the doctor. And 
a check up every six months is a mat- 
ter of routine. This is so about average 
children. When a child happens to be 
exceptionally bright, and hence in- 
clined to be frail, the watchfulness is 
redoubled. 

This tradition has recently been in- 
voked by our contemporary, the mag- 
azine Commentary, which invited fifty 
“younger intellectuals” to speak their 
minds on the situation of the Jew in 
America, how this influences their at- 
titude toward their Jewishness, how 
they feel about Israel, and related mat- 
ters. Now the results are in. Thirty-one 
out of the fifty have responded and 
their answers were published in the 
April, 1961 issue of Commentary. Now 
we can gauge the state of their mental 
health, what they think, how they feel, 
is there any reason to feel concerned, 
or hopeful or indifferent about them. 

But before we examine the clinical 
evidence, a word about the symposium. 
How young should a “younger intel- 
lectual” be to qualify for an invita- 
tion? Under forty. That is the upper 
limit. What about a lower limit? None 
was apparently drawn and at least one 
participant in the symposium (Ned 
Polsky, of whom more anon) took ad- 
vantage of this lapse to deliver him- 
self of some opinions on the existence 
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of “God or supernatural or supreme 
being” which he “adopted” some time 
before he became Bar Mitzvah. Wheth- 
er the editors of Commentray had in 
mind Mr. Polsky’s bright sayings as a 
child when they planned the sym- 
posium we do not know, but there they 
are, anyway. 

Nor were age and status in the in- 
tellectual and academic world the sole 
criteria for invitation to the sympo- 
sium. No representatives of the “young- 
er religious intelligentsia” were asked 
to the party (though when one of them 
showed up, invited by mistake, he was 
not turned away—the lesson of the 
Talmudic story of Kamtsa and Bar 
Kamtsa, and how the rude turning 
away of a mistakenly invited guest led 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, has 
evidently not been lost in good Jewish 
society). Similarly, only native-born 
Americans were invited, not out of any 
distaste for foreigners and gerim—so- 
journers—but simply to limit the sym- 
posium to people “who have been 
shaped by the characteristic conditions 
of the postwar period rather than by 
some earlier ethos.” A rabbi for a 
father did not disqualify candidates, 
and their range of occupations covers 
the academic spectrum. 

With these essential facts in mind it 
is possible to pass judgment, or at least 
to express an opinion about the col- 
lective image of the “younger Jewish 
intellectual” as this emerges from the 
symposium. Alas, the overall impression 
is depressing, to say the least. Not 
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bad, or infuriating, not even annoying 
—just depressing. The dullness hangs 
like smog over the fifty printed pages 
which the symposium occupies. As 
Mr. Norman Podhoretz, editor of 
Commentary says: “...on the whole, 
the contributors to the present sym- 
posium are neither vigorously reject- 
ing Jewishness nor enthusiastically 
rushing toward it. Most of them have 
something good to say for the Jewish 
heritage, though very few express any 
sense of living commitment to it—and 
like their forebearers of 1944, they as- 
sume easily, and incorrectly I think, 
that the American Jewish community 
is indistinguishable from the middle- 
class American community in general 
and bears no sign of the Jewish people. 
Again, like the 1944 group, they are 
against ‘chauvinism’ (though the over- 
whelming majority express a great sym- 
pathy for Israel)...” 

What was it St. Paul said to the 
Laodiceans about being neither hot 
nor cold? 

Depressing, for the attitudes so well 
described by Mr. Podhoretz are precise- 
ly the attitudes of the conforming mass 
of the Jewish community, who go to 
Temple on Yom Kippur and buy an 
Israel Bond, and sigh over the fate of 
the poor Negroes in Alabama and the 
very next moment scold the “schwar- 
tze” for some reason. But from intel- 
lectuals we had a right to expect some- 
thing more than the provincial, pa- 
rochial, limited attitudes, devoid of sen- 
sitivity and insight which mark so 
much of the symposium. After all, most 
of the thirty-one participants in this 
symposium will tomorrow go to some 
classroom on some campus and instruct 
the young. Yet in virtually every in- 
stance there is neither fire, nor even 
much smoke in their contributions. 

This is the overall impression. Natu- 
rally, among thirty-one participants 
there are individual variations. Some 
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are more sensitive than others. Some 
are more intelligent than others. A 
handful are guilty of degrees of in- 
sensitivity, smugness, sloppy thinking 
and downright ignorance that is ap- 
palling in a group of young intellec- 
tuals. Let us examine a few instances. 

Mr. Jason Epstein. He is identified 
as “generally credited with having in- 
augurated the quality paperback revo- 
lution in American publishing.” He 
wrote his contribution to the sym- 
posium while in Lagos, Nigeria. About 
Israel he has the following to say: 
“Israel is an admirable experiment 
about which I know very little, but 
some of whose aims are laudable... 
It is too much a creature of will and 
not enough the result of long, slow 
organic history. Like Togoland, or for 
that matter Disneyland its foundations 
are too visible...” Disneyland is a 
Hollywood fantasy. Togoland was born 
yesterday. Israel—Jews sat by the waters 
of Babylon 2500 years ago swearing, 
“If I forget thee, Oh Jerusalem...” 
Of course, Mr. Epstein has some fine 
flowery sentiments, such as, “We are 
all pretty much alone in the world, and 
if we are honest with ourselves, there 
is little comfort to be found in con- 
ventional alignment.” But when it 
comes to realities, he is conventionally 
for Israel and he dutifully pats it on 
the back as an “admirable experiment” 
(a noble experiment, as H. Hoover 
once said) like any well-meaning but 
intellectually limited Jewish insurance 
salesman in Indiana. 

Mr. Andrew Hacker. In the midst of 
a generally perceptive and sensitive 
piece he voices the following senti- 
ments: “I have a profound feeling of 
identification with Israel, and I have 
a frank distaste for American Jews who 
try to disclaim their obligations toward 
that beleaguered nation... But let me 
be altogether frank in stating what is 
my personal dilemma. I am also pro- 
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Nasser. I know as well as any Jew that 
his United Arab Republic presents a 
mortal threat to Israel.” Mr. Hacker is 
assistant professor of government at 
Cornell. From him one has a right to 
expect more logical thinking on poli- 
tical subjects. He admires the social 
revolution ostensibly going on in 
Egypt, but cannot dissociate this ad- 
mirable event from Nasser’s avowed 
genocidal intentions toward Israel. 
Germany, too, had justified grievances 
against some Versailles Treaty provi- 
sions. Would Mr. Hacker have said 
that he is pro-Hitler because Hitler also 
fought the unfair provisions of Ver- 
sailles? The dilemma is an imaginary 
one. One solution, he says, is to get 
Nasser interested in Africa south of the 
Sahara. How will this change the fact 
that Nasser, like Hitler, plans geno- 
cide? Why not simply say: the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Arabs for free- 
dom and against colonialism deserve 
our support, but the Arabs, no more 
than the Germans, have a right to 
practice or plot genocide. Let the Arabs 
get another leader who will renounce 
crimes against humanity. Let the Arabs 
renounce genocide and such leaders as 
plan it. 

Miss Judith Jarvis. She teaches phi- 
losophy at Barnard College. She writes 
a chatty, light contribution to the 
symposium. One sentence leaps out. 
She says: “The Orthodox Jew with a 
beard and black coat and _broad- 
brimmed black hat; with him one feels 
an immediate sense of kinship.” The 
others don’t appeal to her. And dis- 
regarding Morocco and Algeria and 
Rumania and the Soviet Union—and 
maybe tomorrow the Union of South 
Africa and other countries—she blithely 
declares: “No, now there is no longer 
the kind of need for an Israel that 
there was some years ago, I no longer 
feel any commitment to or personal 
sympathy with it.” Well, if she feels no 
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sympathy, she feels no sympathy. It is 
lucky she doesn’t feel that her citizen- 
ship is threatened by Israel’s existence 
as some professors in Harvard feel. But 
what about the “kinship” with the Or- 
thodox Jew? It offers possibilities. We, 
sophisticates, know that it is possible 
to establish a meaningful contact with 
the past across gulfs of time and idiom. 
Don’t we know that it is possible to 
walk down Broadway and meet the 
Ba’al Shem Tov, or one of the Patri- 
archs! But again we are badly let down. 
Her claim to kinship is meaningless. 
Miss Jarvis concludes: “I do feel I have 
a stake in the comfort of those bearded 
Jews.” (My italics.) In other words, the 
potentially meaningful suggestion of 
kinship quickly dissolves into a bit of 
condescending slumming. Comfort? 
Help the old man across a busy street? 
Hand him his slippers? Admire his 
quaintness? No more. 

Philip Roth. He is disturbing. His 
kinship with other Jews is negative— 
in the rejection of Jesus as the “super- 
natural envoy of God.” On the positive 
level there remains only unresolved 
tension, and he is honest enough to 
reject kinship on the basis of nostalgia 
or sentimentality. He asks, ‘““How are 
you connected to me as another man 
is not?’ The doubt and the question 
are sincere, and troubling. But one 
wonders, how did Philip Roth write 
Goodby Columbus and Eli the Fanatic 
and Defenders of the Faith and above 
all, Epstein? If these people are not 
connected to him as other men are not, 
how did he get so deeply involved with 
them? Does he write while in a trance 
and think while awake? But at least 
one is moved by the emotional tone 
of his remarks, as one is by that of 
some of the others. One is moved by 
their somberness, by their awareness of 
mystery. 

But these are exceptional. The aver- 
age is depressingly dull and parochial 
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and trite in its affirmations as well as 
in its denials. Reading the symposium 
as a whole one would not suspect that 
the world is on the brink of disaster. 
If this symposium were our only intro- 
duction to current events and then one 
opened a copy of the Times, one would 
blink in disbelief at the reports of the 
Eichmann trial, for instance. Either 
the trial and what it reveals would be 
incredible, or the parochialism of our 
“younger intellectuals” would be un- 
believable. Though mostly reared in 
the East, their isolationism would lead 
one to believe that most of them had 
grown up on farms in Kansas, or South 
Dakota. 

And finally, the contribution of Mr. 
Ned Polsky. It deserves special atten- 
tion for like a distorting mirror in some 
gallery of horrors in Coney Island 
it concentrates and exaggerates all 
the triviality, all the “knowing-it-all- 
ness,” all the smug self-assurance of 
having caught the truth by the tail, 
all the ignorance scattered throughout 
the symposium. It deserves to be quoted 
at some length, for in its surrealist 
exaggeration it reveals much. Mr. Pol- 
sky prefers categorical statements—no 
doubts or self-doubts for him; he has 
found no occasion to revise opinions 
he formed before he became Bar Mitz- 
vah. He says: “Unless one defines a 
Jew in strictly racist terms—i.e. as any- 
one born of Jewish parents—I am not 
a Jew and since childhood have not 
thought of myself as such.” (We will 
not quarrel with Mr. Polsky, but Mil- 
ton Himmelfarb has already pointed 
out in Commentary, May, 1961, that 
Mr. Polsky may be suffering from a 
“Bar Mitzvah trauma.”) His political 
education? PM, Partisan Review and 
Politics. The most impressive writer on 
politics during that time—Dwight Mac- 
donald. Mr. Polsky seems to have some 
phobias connected with Jewish reading 
matter. He confesses: ““Though I read 
many periodicals regularly, Commen- 
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tary became one of them only a few 
months ago, for the magazine interests 
me precisely to the extent that the new 
editorial regime has dejudaized its con- 
tents.” Shades of Freud! How did that 
lady of popular lore say it? “Me? I’m 
broadminded. I am against prejudice 
and Jews.” Not that Mr. Polsky hasn’t 
sinned. He admits it himself. He knows 
that in 1947-57 a good number of 
former radicals wrote “neo-religious” 
and “red-baiting” essays in Commen- 
tary. That was long before, as Mr. 
Polsky says, Commentary was “dejuda- 
ized.” So he must have surreptitiously 
glanced at the forbidden magazine, 
despite its having been contaminated 
with Jewish subject matter. 

Mr. Polsky learned much from PM, 
Partisan Review and Dwight Mac- 
donald’s Politics. For instance, he 
knows that “the Jews invented Chris- 
tianity,” (my italics), and that “the 
Jewish tradition ultimately bears some 
responsibility for Nazism for the latter 
is Old Testament racism stood on its 
head.” (I'll wager a doughnut to an 
old copy of Politics that he never read 
the Old Testament.) He knows much, 
much more about the nature of all 
religions, that they are false, and that 
Zionism is based on racist ideology 
and is therefore more despicable than 
other “chauvinisms,” and that those 
Jews who “underwent special sufferings 
during the Nazi era should have some 
land of their own in compensation” 
(my italics), but that even this little 
claim is indefensible because that land 
was “forcibly taken from the Arabs,” 
etc. etc. A familiar speech. I try to think 
when I heard it, or its twin last. I re- 
call now. It was in the thirties from 
some very young and very cocksure and 
very aggressive YCL members. Yet Mr. 
Polsky, despite his dogmatic, Stalinoid 
and ignorant statements has the chutz- 
pah to describe himself as a libertarian 
socialist! 

It is not my purpose here to discuss 
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Mr. Polsky’s pre-Bar Mitzvah inanities. 
What does interest me is his role in 
this symposium of “younger intel- 
lectuals.” One sometimes sees this in 
real life, when children ape and ex- 
aggerate the doings of their elders, 
when they hint at things that are left 
unsaid, when they mock and jeer. 
Thus a boy will mockingly address his 
class when the teacher is out, he will 
ape her gestures and speech, and parody 
the lesson. Thus boys will hang about 
a wedding and make snickering, ob- 
scene—and not fully understood—re- 
marks about bride and groom. Their 
doings will be a genuine critique of 
the falseness and smug prudery of their 
elders, but of course they can arouse 
laughter, not understanding. Was this 
Commentary’s intention? 

Such is the depressing summary of 
this symposium (allowing for some 
honorable exceptions). Granted that it 
is not fully representative, still one may 
not underestimate the significance of 
the attitudes of thirty-one college in- 
structors, authors, professionals. The 
non-intellectual, middle-class parents of 
the participants in this symposium have 
wrought better than they realized—they 
brought up their brilliant sons and 
daughters in their own image. Or per- 
haps it is simply a case of every genera- 
tion getting the kind of “younger 
intellectuals” that it deserves. 


If Jesus were to come back... to 


Scarsdale 


ow all is well, but for a moment 
N it looked grim—in Scarsdale. 
What if Jesus were to have put in an 
appearance in Scarsdale around the 
time of the Scarsdale Country Club’s 
annual Holly Dance? 

The reappearance of Jesus is a 
favorite literary theme. Dostoievski 
tackled it in The Brothers Karamazoff 
in the famous Grand Inquisitor scene. 
Others have tried it. Jesus might have 
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joined the Bolsheviks, or the Socialists 
or the IWW it has been suggested. But 
not until the recent event in Scarsdale 
has the perdicament of Jesus Returned 
been presented in such human terms. 
Just imagine yourself alone in Scars- 
dale, N. Y. in the winter holiday sea- 
son and you will appreciate the plight 
of the Son of Man. “If our Lord Jesus 
Chrsit had come back to earth in Scars- 
dale in time for the Holly Ball, He 
would not have been allowed to escort 
a young lady of this parish to that 
[Holly] dance.” 

What happened? A simple and trivial 
matter. A young man, of Jewish descent 
but a convert to the Episcopal faith, 
was selected to escort a young lady of 
Scarsdale to the dance at the local 
Country Club. He was turned down as 
escort because of his origins. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal rector said he would 
not receive to holy communion those of 
his parishioners who had sanctioned 
the barring of the young man. The 
young man, in turn, was so upset by 
the entire business that “he would not 
go to receive holy communion on 
Christmas Sunday.” 

In the end all turned out well. The 
appropriate sub-committee of the 
Scarsdale Country Club reversed its 
ruling. The young man of Jewish 
descent who was converted two years 
ago can now regain his composure. 

And... should Jesus come to earth 
again, and for some strange reason 
choose Scarsdale instead of Nazareth 
as the scene of his appearance, and 
should He choose to go to the annual 
Holly Dance as the escort of a local 
debutante, the way will now be free 
for Him, despite His origins. 

There is no denying... Progress has 
come to Scarsdale. 

And here is a heretical thought. 
Should Jesus next year come to Scars- 
dale in the guise of a Negro, would He 
still be admitted to the annual Holly 
Dance of the Scarsdale Country Club? 
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DANCE FIGURE 


By DAVID GALLER 


Apart, unbid, 
And I had wished it so, how strange that in this time and place 
I felt empowered to perform 
Some act of love whose name, nature, effect in any case 
I could not bring quite clear; but, like a storm, 
I say I think I did. 


In the dark street, 
A shadow thrust me a note, whereon I read: “Dear Soul, no doubt 
You've suffered much; now you are here— 
Be good in public to do as you are told .. .” And all about, 
Figures with papers stared or in small, queer 
Patterns shuffled their feet. 


About to ask, 
I saw the handworn notes pass through the crowd, those lips above 
Those writings quiver, each enterprise 
Much like its predecessor. I crumpled my note, seeing the love 
That for a moment clouded those anguished eyes 
Between each finished task. 


MOSES’ FIRE 


By RUTH WHITMAN 


Kindled by a burning bush, beneath 
My skin crept flame. My unsuspecting acres, 
Tipped by God, yearned blistering toward sun. 


Customary winds could not fan me. 
Under the earth my source a hidden bush 
Burst my veins and wide beneath the skin 


Spread blood to scorch and char the roots of grass. 
That eating heat sped through my ribs and knees, 
Burning like bulls beneath each tent and tree, 
Parching the waves until they fell aside 

And drove my sinews through their utmost sea. 
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The Lavon Affair: 


Its Political Implications 


By ERWIN FRENKEL 


HE now celebrated “Lavon Affair,” 
which has roiled the Israel po- 
litical scene since September and 

which has brought with it the resigna- 
tion of Ben-Gurion and his govern- 
ment, the dismissal of Lavon as Secre- 
tary-General of the Histadrut, student 
demonstrations and animated criticism 
from all sectors of the society, has been 
presented by the foreign press as an 
internal struggle for power within 
Mapai. Although this is indeed not the 
least of its implications, the significance 
of the events of the past six months is 
much more profound, and many Israelis 
consider it the single most important 
domestic development since the crea- 
tion of the state. 

If proof were needed that the Affair 
was more than an internal Mapai con- 
flict or a passing crisis, this is easily 
provided by the recent spectacle of 
Ben-Gurion and Mapai trying to con- 
vince other parties to join in a new 
coalition. With the exception of the 
two religious parties no party was will- 
ing to join a new government headed 
by Ben-Gurion. This refusal to share 
in the political handouts which char- 
acterize the formation of a new coali- 
tion indicated the changed mood of 


the public and the parties’ caution lest 
they misread the force of the new mood. 

When the National Religious Party, 
on February 24, 1961, finally announced 
its own refusal to join in a new coali- 
tion, it was clear that under the pre- 
vailing conditions a government could 
not be formed. Thus, there. remained 
two alternatives: (a) Mapai naming 
someone other than Ben-Gurion to head 
the government; (b) new elections. 
New elections have, in fact, been called 
for mid-August. 

Concerted opposition to Ben-Gurion 
was expressed not only by the parties 
but also by newspapers, professors, uni- 
versity students and by segments of the 
public. The main point of the public 
outcry which accompanied the Lavon 
Affair from the very beginning was the 
accusation that in their handling of the 
Lavon Affair Ben-Gurion and his close 
supporters represent a threat to democ- 
racy in Israel. Their behavior in the 
Affair was considered a proof of the 
threat; their success in forcing their 
will on Mapai, a magnification of the 
danger. All the critics seemed to agree 
that with the Lavon Affair the nation 
had reached a critical point. 

That it should have been Pinhas 
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Lavon who ignited the vigorous public 
reaction against Mapai and in defense 
of democracy was, on the surface at 
least, something of an anomaly. Lavon, 
considered a caustic, often intemperate 
Mapai strongman, is himself not un- 
familiar with the byways of power 
politics. As the efficient and energetic 
head of the Histadrut, he zealously 
snuffed out all threats to his power and 
succeeded in reinforcing the anti-His- 
tadrut feelings already prevalent among 
considerable segments of the popula- 
tion. Despite this, and despite the fact 
that certain of his actions in the Affair 
itself were not above question, he en- 
joyed wide popular support from the 
very start of his campaign. 

This support rallied round him for 
two reasons. Firstly, the other parties 
saw the possibility of exploiting to 
their own advantage an internal con- 
troversy within Mapai. Secondly, and 
more important, the support came be- 
cause the Affair itself directly and in- 
directly involved the troublesome issues 
which had long been plaguing thought- 
ful Israelis and because Lavon in his 
fight was suddenly, if somewhat ironi- 
cally, fighting their fight. 

One by one, with uncanny insistence, 
these issues revealed themselves in the 
course of the Affair and in the public 
discussion that accompanied it. There 
was the issue of national security. 
Lavon, in criticizing the administra- 
tion of the Defense Establishment and 
certain of its leading figures like Shimon 
Peres, was the first to dare make this 
area a matter of public debate. His 
charges of waste and inefficiency, inade- 
quate civilian control, unjust use of 
censorship, and deceit and dishonesty 
on the part of senior officers were sen- 
sational, not merely because he was re- 
vealing defects in the one government 
institution considered pure, but pre- 
cisely because of the act of public 
criticism—of touching the untouchable. 
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ONG prior to the Lavon Affair, Is- 
L raelis had grown accustomed to 
revelations of dishonesty and demon- 
strations of illicit use of power and 
influence. The military and security 
apparatus, however, was not only above 
criticism but above suspicion. The 
shocking elements in Lavon’s accusa- 
tions were not merely the charges 
themselves, but rather the revelation 
that the Security Establishment was 
indeed similar to other institutions of 
the state. 

Thus, Ben-Gurion was partly cor- 
rect in accusing Lavon of having dam- 
aged the reputation of the army and 
the morale of the nation, but Lavon 
did so by revealing what many Israelis 
were inclined to believe were truths 
and not falsehoods. And yet, it was not 
the army as a fighting machine whose 
reputation was hurt, but rather the 
Defense Ministry as such and its wide 
reaching interests and jurisdiction 
which included services not strictly 
military. The brunt of the public re- 
action was borne by the Ministry’s lead- 
ing figure (aside from Ben-Gurion), 
Shimon Peres, and by the censorship 
apparatus which was being used, many 
felt, in the interests of Ben-Gurion, 
Peres and those around them. The be- 
havior of the censor in the Lavon Af- 
fair became another example of the 
illicit use of power that was being 
identified with Ben-Gurion and his 
circle. These suspicions gained a prom- 
inent place in the consciousness of the 
public. 


The ring of secrecy which protects 
the Defense Ministry from the public’s 
gaze is accepted by the Israeli public 
as a necessary evil. Despite their ap- 
parent cheery unconcern, Israelis are 
well aware of the enemy who is only a 
few miles or a few yards away, as the 
case may be, and also conscious of the 
willingness of many Arabs within Is- 
rael to supply the enemy with informa- 
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tion. At the same time, they realize 
that this secrecy can effectively sever 
the Security Establishment from the 
ordinary processes of parliamentary 
government. Thus, great importance 
is attached to Knesset’s Committee on 
Security and Foreign Affairs and to the 
Cabinet, for these two institutions, be- 
ing representative of the Knesset, sym- 
bolize its supreme authority, even with 
regard to security matters. 

Consequently, when in the Affair 
Ben-Gurion challenged the authority 
and reliability of the Knesset Commit- 
tee and the Cabinet itself, the implica- 
tions were immediately perceived. Par- 
liamentary government itself was being 
questioned, and in the development of 
the Affair, the power and prestige of 
the Knesset was notably damaged. 

With regard to the decline of the 
Knesset as with other issues, the Lavon 
Affair did not, however, initiate a 
process; rather it expressed, if dramat- 
ically, an already existent trend. To 
appreciate the steady deterioration of 
the Knesset, one must understand the 
place and function of Israel’s political 
parties. 


ARTIES IN IsRAEL are not loosely 
knit associations of whose exist- 
ence the voter is made aware every 
four years. Rather, they are well-dis- 
ciplined organizations, which reach 
into every recess of Israel life in 
an attempt to contain their members 
within a comprehensive network of 
party sponsored institutions; thus there 
are party banks, insurance companies, 
economic cooperatives, housing devel- 
opments, youth groups, sports clubs, 
medical and _ hospitalization plans, 
newspapers, commercial enterprises and 
youth villages, to name but a few. 
This characteristic of Israel parties— 
which makes of each a “movement’’— 
is traceable to their European and 
Palestinian origins, in which these vari- 
ous services provided the framework 
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around which much of Jewish life was 
organized. With the creation of the 
State a new framework was provided; 
however, the particular party services, 
rather than dissolve, persisted with a 
new function, namely as means of main- 
taining and increasing the political 
power of the party. 


Through their varied enterprises the 
parties provide jobs, privileges, status 
and power in return for which they 
want votes, money and partisanship. It 
has been estimated, for example, that 
of the one-hundred thousand votes that 
go to the National Religious Party, 
thirty thousand represent individuals 
whose income is derived from the par- 
ty itself. (This figure does not include 
the many party members who, by vir- 
tue of their affiliation, are given posi- 
tions in the government departments 
which the party controls.) This de- 
pendence of the individual upon the 
party allows the party leadership to 
demand and obtain discipline. 


The strength of the parties is forti- 
fied by two additional factors: (a) the 
system of proportional representation, 
whereby the individual voter does not 
vote for a specific candidate but rather 
for a party list—the list itself being de- 
termined by the party leadership; (b) 
the large and growing bureaucracy 
which characterizes Israel and which 
means that one of the chief functions 
of the parties, as well as an important 
source of power, is the distribution of 
patronage. 


The inherent dangers and weak- 
nesses in such a system are readily ap- 
parent. Not the individual but the 
party is represented in Knesset, and 
thus, not the State but rather a “federa- 
tion of parties” is represented in the 
coalition government. Professor Jacob 
Talmon, perhaps Israel’s most noted 
historian, in a long article on the Affair, 
wrote: “[There is] . . . the assumption 
that Israel is a federation of sovereign 
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parties and the Knesset is a kind of 
United Nations.” 


As a result the Knesset is not con- 
ceived as the threshing floor where 
varied interests and forces can gain 
expression, clash, compromise and 
eventually work out decisions. Rather, 
it becomes the stage on which the par- 
ties parade their propaganda wares, 
and it loses the respect that accrues to 
a genuine parliamentary institution. 


Similar problems reflect themselves 
in the government coalitions. The co- 
alition, like the Knesset itself, becomes 
not a “cabinet” where a common ad- 
ministrative program is fashioned, but 
rather a meeting place of the leaders of 
the coalition parties who are, at the 
same time, Ministers in the government. 
In consequence, each party through its 
leaders enjoys almost complete juris- 
diction over the Ministries at its dis- 
posal. 


An example of this state of affairs 
—grotesque and ridiculous precisely 
because it is common and accepted 
complacently by all parties as a natural 
course of events—was recently revealed 
in the Israel press in an ordinary news 
item. It was reported that a meeting 
of the leaders of the National Religious 
Party was marked by sharp words be- 
tween the Party’s two competing fac- 
tions—each of which is led by one of 
the two Ministers who represent the 
Party in the coalition, the Minister of 
the Interior Moshe Shapiro, and the 
Minister of Welfare Dr. Joseph Burg. 
Shapiro accused Burg and his sup- 
porters of exploiting their positions in 
the Welfare Ministry in the interests 
of their faction by making appoint- 
ments to positions on a factional basis. 
Burg responded by making the identical 
charges against Shapiro, and then, in 
the words of the reporter: “Dr. Burg 
proudly told of a number of things 


*Ha’aretz, February 17, 1961. 
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being done under the auspices of his 
Ministry from which the Party’s mem- 
bers and institutions will derive greater 
benefit than was the case when Shapiro 
was Minister of Welfare. Dr. Burg re- 
vealed ‘large sums’ which flow to vari- 
ous institutions connected with the 
Movement [Party] .. . [and] stated 
in addition that his Ministry is now 
training professional workers in special 
speed-up courses (for party members) 
and that a number of Arabs who 
worked for the good of the Party in the 
last elections were also participating 
in the courses.” Burg’s assistant, the 
Ministry’s Director General, said, “since 
he has been in office, the Ministry of 
Welfare has attained more and more a 
‘Party character.’ As an example he 
mentioned the fact that from a sum of 
sixty thousand pounds appropriated 
for development of the Ministry, fifty- 
four thousand went to religious insti- 
tutions.’’? 


The assumptions inherent in this dis- 
cussion are likewise readily apparent. 
The Ministers accused each other not 
of damaging the interests of the State, 
but rather the interests of the party. 
There was, in fact, no hint that the 
Ministry of Welfare is an institution of 
the State, responsible to and for the 
entire population. Rather the Minister 
received the accolades of his party by 
showing that his Ministry has achieved 
“a Party character,” and was serving 
Party interests. 


As Professor Talmon and others have 
pointed out, such an attitude toward 
the government breeds everything but 
respect for parliamentary institutions 
or for lawful and orderly processes of 
government. The government is in 
danger of becoming a vast spoils sys- 
tem, with intrigue, influence peddling 
and corruption as its natural concom- 
mitants. 





* Ha’aretz, February 14, 1961. 
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HE PROBLEM of the decline of par- 

liamentary government is closely 
connected to another issue which found 
expression in the Affair, namely the 
relation of the party to the voter or to 
the member. In a system where the 
political parties enjoy a kind of sover- 
eign status and vie with each other for 
ideology and interest, persuasion and 
manipulation become blurred. Voting 
itself tends to take on the character of 
a transaction—the individual votes as 
payment for his job and other privi- 
leges he receives from the party. But 
if voting is a transaction there is no 
inherent reason not to pursue its logic 
all the way, and thus elections are in 
fact marked by some actual buying of 
votes. In a country of immigrants, the 
majority of whom are politically un- 
sophisticated, buying votes becomes a 
simple and accepted phenomenon. Yet 
it lacks the necessary amount of cer- 
tainty, for despite the party’s invest- 
ment, the “client” may for various 
reasons not vote as directed. Thus the 
parties endeavor to establish more ef- 
fective guarantees of capturing the vote 
of the immigrants. One means is by 
making entire new agricultural settle- 
ments supporters of a given party, an- 
other by sending children of the usually 
large but poor immigrant families who 
often cannot support all their children 
to youth villages tied to the party. 

Despite the efforts of the other par- 
ties, Mapai effectively controls the vote 
of the large number of immigrants 
from North Africa, and thereby is as- 
sured of being the leading party. This 
has been accomplished by shrewdly 
identifying the State of Israel with 
Mapai and Ben-Gurion, so that Ben- 
Gurion has become for these people 
the Messiah who delivered them from 
bondage. An example of the party’s 
operations in this regard was revealed 
during the Lavon Affair, when Mapai’s 
Secretary organized his campaign for 
“expressions of public support” for 
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Ben-Gurion. Each day hundreds of 
telegrams reportedly poured into Party 
Headquarters. One such telegram was 
sent from the Mapai branch in a “de- 
velopment village” named Shlomi, and 
one of the less partisan newspapers de- 
cided to follow up the story. The re- 
porter sent to the village wrote that 
of the three hundred resident families, 
a large percentage can neither read nor 
write. “. . . Shlomi is a cultural, social, 
and political vacuum. This does not 
mean that the good tidings of the par- 
ties have not reached Shlomi. The op- 
posite is true. [In Shlomi] there is a 
population of voters with three party 
membership cards in each pocket, and 
they do not bother about details. .. . 
At the local Mapai branch there are 
one hundred thirty-five paying mer- 
bers. . . . The secretary of the branch 
(who like most of Shlomi’s immigrants 
from Morocco, joined Mapai the day 
he reached Israel, ‘because all her 
things are good’) doesn’t care at all 
how many membership cards a man has 
in his hands as long as he votes for 
Mapai.” 

The telegram sent to Mapai from this 
local branch read as follows: ‘““The 
Mapai Secretariat in the development 
town of Shlomi decided to join in with 
the just claim of Ben-Gurion” [against 
Lavon]. The reporter related his con- 
versation with two local Mapai leaders, 
part of which follows: 

Reporter: Whose idea was it to send 
the telegram? 

Answer of A: The Secretary of the 
Naharia? branch came so we held a 
meeting of the Secretariat... . 

Answer of B: Ben-Gurion is a Zion- 
ist. He is for Israel, for building her 
up, therefore you can depend on him. 


*Naharia is a noted resort town on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, established twenty- 
five years ago by immigrants from Western 
Europe. Thus this visit was not between two 


local Mapai leaders, but rather between leader a 
and follower. 
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Reporter: How did you come to the 
conclusion that Ben-Gurion is right 
and justice is on his side? 

Answer of A: Ben-Gurion is a Zion- 
ist. We also saw that all the branches 
are supporting him, so he must be right. 

Answer of B: The Ministers Com- 
mittee said Ben-Gurion is right. So we 
have to help him finish with the Affair. 

Reporter: What is the Affair? 

Answer of A: The Affair is that you 
support Ben-Gurion and not Lavon, 
just Ben-Gurion that’s all. 

Answer of B: I don’t remember ex- 
actly what the Affair is. We don’t read 
the papers here. We don’t have time. 
We just listen to the radio sometimes.* 


E ATTITUDE of the parties toward 

government and towards the voter 
is closely related to another issue which 
was highlighted in the Affair—namely 
the weakness of the other parties and 
their inability to pose a threat to 
Mapai. The process of events in the 
Affair was controlled largely by Mapai, 
and only because the Affair itself in- 
volved a controversy within the party 
were the other parties able to exercise 
any influence. However, when it be- 
came clear to Ben-Gurion that a solu- 
tion to his liking could not be reached 
in the government, he was able with 
ease, to transfer what was essentially a 
government issue to the party and ob- 
tain satisfaction there. 

The inability of the other parties to 
pose either as a challenge or alternative 
to Mapai, has a kind of cumulative 
effect on the parties themselves. Mapai, 
assured of its plurality, always is given 
the task of heading the government. 
Consequently, it views the other parties, 
in the coalition and out, as irksome 
entities that must be mollified or ma- 
nipulated into submission. They be- 
come rather contemptible in the eyes 
of Mapai, and she treats them accord- 





“Ma’ariv, January 16, 1961. 
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ingly. At the same time the other par- 
ties themselves adjust to Mapai’s mo- 
nopoly of power, and become content 
with receiving certain handouts and 
privileges which Mapai is willing to 
throw to some of them in order to form 
a coalition. The parties, in other words, 
cease to view themselves as likely al- 
ternatives and become in effect sup- 
porters of the status quo—or supporters 
of Mapai, tending to sacrifice principle 
and ideology for immediate rewards. 
Consequently, the party with the great- 
est sense of national responsibility as 
well as administrative experience is 
Mapai, and ironically, the other parties 
not only admit but submit to the situ- 
ation. The resultant contempt born of 
guilt (which the parties feel for each 
other) is matched by the contempt born 
of frustration which the individual feels 
towards ail parties except Mapai, even 
his own. But the frustration has diffi- 
culty translating itself at the polls be- 
cause, as has been noted, the voter is 
too often dependent upon his party, 
and also fears that fundamental changes 
might weaken the security and stabil- 
ity of the still young and tender entity 
which is his State. 


The fact that Mapai has been certain 
and secure in its position as the govern- 
ing party has resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of enormous power, state and 
“private,” in its hands, or perhaps more 
correctly, in the hands of the ruling 
elite within Mapai. As the ruling party, 
Mapai controls not only the apparatus 
of government, but also the two other 
most powerful institutions in the na- 
tion—the Histadrut and the Jewish 
Agency. This means virtual control of 
the positions of responsibility and in- 
fluence in the “private” as well as the 
government sectors, in the economic 
as well as the political realm. The result 
within a party system such as Israel’s 
is that more people are directly and 
indirectly dependent for their liveli- 
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hood and well-being upon Mapai than 
upon any other party. 

This concentration of power has, as 
we have noted, instilled in Mapai a real 
sense of national responsibility, as well 
as accorded it the most administrative 
experience. However it has also resulted 
in the abuse of power, examples of 
which were not wanting in the Affair. 


HE MOST OMINOUS abuse of power 
: comes when State power is identi- 
fied with Party power, when the means 
of control that are at the disposal of 
the State are turned upon the citizens 
in the interests of the party, or the 
ruling faction within the party. This 
was the underlying meaning which Is- 
raelis sensed when, during the Affair, 
the censorship apparatus was misused 
and the state radio news reports were 
slanted. 

Monopoly of power by one party 
brings with it another problem which 
most Israelis felt was the central issue 
of the Affair, namely, the role and 
character of the Party Leader. Although 
this problem of leadership is to a de- 
gree inherent in all the parties, it is 
most evident and most important with 
regard to Mapai. Ben-Gurion is formal- 
ly a representative of the party, and it 
is the party which appoints him to 
head the party list and form the Gov- 
ernment.5 In fact however, the party 
has become dependent upon Ben- 
Gurion, for he has become to many 
people, especially the immigrants from 
North Africa, the embodiment not only 
of the party, but of Israel itself. He 
represents the party to the nation and 
the nation to the world. The immense 
prestige and influence which Ben- 
Gurion has acquired, and which is 
translated into votes at the polls, re- 
sults in the subjugation of the party 


* Officially the President appoints the man 
who is to form the government. This however, 
is a formality, for the President accepts the 
recommendation of the majority party. 
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which, desirous of only one thing—that 
he, and through him it, remain in 
power—is willing to go to almost any 
lengths to satisfy his demands. 

This concentration of power not 
merely in one party but in one man, 
presents, according to many Israelis, a 
grave danger. For when the powers of 
the State and the Party are merged in 
one man, no matter how outstanding, 
the rightful limits of his powers become 
unclear, even to himself. Thus Profes- 
sor J. L. Talmon of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity asked, if today Ben-Gurion de- 
mands the dismissal of the Head of the 
Histadrut, what is to prevent him on 
principle from demanding tomorrow 
the dismissal of the President of the 
Hebrew University or the head of any 
other organization who has lapsed into 
disfavor? 

Furthermore, there were many who 
felt that Ben-Gurion was willing to 
sacrifice principle for power, and 
viewed disdainfully his claim to be 
acting according to the demands of his 
conscience. The Students’ Organization 
in Defense of Democracy, among others, 
challenged him publicly in the news- 
papers with direct and hard hitting 
questions. 

There were others who explained 
Ben-Gurion’s opposition to Lavon as 
a wily attempt to destroy the independ- 
ence and power of the Histadrut and 
bring it, too, under the wing of the 
government. For though Mapai largely 
controls the Histadrut, by virtue of its 
great economic power the latter has 
become an institution of enormous pro- 
portions which can challenge the pow- 
er of the government itself and at the 
same time become the breeding ground 
for opponents to Ben-Gurion within 
the party. Though many of Ben- 
Gurion’s critics are themselves critical 
of the Histadrut and willing to see it 
weakened, they feared that this would 
only further increase the already over- 
whelming power of Ben-Gurion. 
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Consequently, a long smouldering 
and widespread sentiment, that it was 
time for Ben-Gurion to resign and re- 
tire, came to the surface. Many people 
expressed openly their sense of having 
“had enough,” and the fear that his 
continuance in power would be dis- 
astrous for the future of democracy in 
Israel. 

But it was not simply Ben-Gurion 
about whom the Israelis were appre- 
hensive. They were concerned as well 
with the cluster of younger men whom 
he has gathered around him in the 
party and the government, from whom, 
it is feared, he will be able some day 
to hand-pick a successor. This problem 
too was vividly reflected in the Affair, 
for two of the best known and most 
suspected of the circle, Shimon Peres 
and Moshe Dayan, were themselves 
central figures in the Affair, and Ben- 
Gurion’s support of them was complete 
and unhesitating. In the public mind, 
it was Peres who was identified as cap- 
tain of the propaganda campaign 
against Lavon, which included vicious 
attacks on his character, ability and 
motives. (Certain newspapers came to 
be considered as Peres’ mouthpiece in 
the campaign, and were dubbed “Unit- 
ed Peres.”) And because Lavon came to 
be considered the leader of the anti- 
Ben-Gurion faction in the party, the 
Affair took on the semblance of a pre- 
lude to the eventual struggle for power. 


HE SUM TOTAL of all these issues gave 
T the Affair the exaggerated colora- 
tion of a controversy between the 
forces of light and the forces of dark- 
ness, between freedom and unfreedom, 
and the gravity of the issues awakened 
from their slumber groups like the in- 
tellectuals and students, which until 
now had been discouraged or politically 
complacent. The pessimists were in- 
clined to believe that it was “too little 
and too late,” but the professors them- 
selves did not feel this way and their 
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enthusiasm in turn gave courage to the 
students. Newspaper interviews with 
such people as Martin Buber and Na- 
than Rotenstreich, and articles by J. L. 
Talmon and others, all contributed to 
the tension, criticism and self-inquiry 
which pervaded the atmosphere. Per- 
haps the feelings of the intellectuals 
were best expressed by Professor Tal- 
mon himself. In his article he suggested 
that the only guarantee for democracy 
is a tradition of democracy, a deep 
seated sense of “fair play,” of honoring 
the rules-of-the-game of democratic 
government, even at the expense of 
self-interest. But in a new nation like 
Israel, where such traditions have not 
yet taken root, these guarantees are 
non-existent. Thus he wrote: 


Perhaps the only alternative is in 
the wakefulness of the intellectuals 
[men of the spirit], whose status and 
independence—recognized by a people 
educated for generations to respect 
those who busy themselves with 
Torah—is based not on their phys- 
ical power but on their spiritual 
authority and makes it possible for 
them to fill the function of those 
who stand at the gates and shout.® 


The critical nature of the issues also 
shocked the other parties into re-ex- 
amining their relations to Mapai, to 
the public and to each other. They 
began to think seriously about the 
necessity of posing as real alternatives 
to the ruling party. Thus the two reli- 
gious parties began to consider a 
merger, and the Progressives and the 
General Zionists entered into discus- 
sions of the possibility of forming a 
united “liberal” front. A long first step 
in this direction was taken with the 
report that the factions of the Progres- 
sives and the General Zionists in the 
Histadrut would unite to form one 
bloc, and after several weeks of con- 


* Ha’aretz, February 17, 1961. 
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tinuous negotiations came the dramatic 
announcement that the two parties 
were ready to form one united liberal 
party, and were interested in having 
Nahum Goldmann, the President of 
the World Zionist Organization, take 
over the leadership. [The merger did 
take place and Nahum Goldmann has 
been reported ready to assume the lead- 
ership of the new “Liberal Party.”— 
Editor]. That the desire for merger 
was a new contagion was also seen 
when the two left-wing parties, Mapam 
and Achdut Avoda for a time consid- 
ered presenting a common election list 
in the coming elections. 


It is clear that these developments 
were of profound significance for the 
future of Israel politics. Though no 
one was yet willing to forecast in de- 
tail the nature of the consequences, the 
general feeling was that the political 
realignments would finally make pos- 
sible a real alternative to Mapai, and 
that the challenge of competition would 
make Mapai more responsive to the 
requirements of democratic institutions 
of government. There were some who 
felt that the formation of strong parties 
on the Left and Right of an already 
divided Mapai might in fact constitute 
the first step of a still more radical 
change in Israel politics: namely, the 
eventual dissolution of Mapai itself 
and its absorption into the new poli- 
tical alignments. 

Publicly, Mapai seemed not to be 
concerned for the future. Declarations 
of confidence and strength were 
abounding, but perhaps more signifi- 
cant were the party’s desperate efforts 
to ward off new elections almost at any 
price. There were even signs that the 
party would be willing to appoint Levi 
Eshkol, the Minister of the Treasury, 
to replace Ben-Gurion as Prime Min- 
ister, who would remain Minister of 
Defense, for a limited time and then 
have him return to power. Such a com- 
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promise, it was felt, might mollify the 
public and the parties and prevent 
elections. With a consistency all his 
own, Ben-Gurion himself seemed in- 
tent on confirming the views of his 
critics. On February 25, he told the 
Mapai Secretariat that in the event of 
new elections he would not run on the 
party’s list together with Lavon. This 
ultimatum threatened a new explosion 
within the party, but Lavon relieved 
the tension by announcing, several 
days later, that he in any case had de- 
cided not to be a candidate of the 
party. Lavon’s action was a sharp and 
considered slap at Ben-Gurion and his 
followers in Mapai, and its repercus- 
sions were certain to be significant 
for the future. 


Perhaps an indication of the uncer- 
tainty of Mapai’s future was seen in an 
“ideational meeting” convened by the 
party’s younger members, which ex- 
pressed their concern that Mapai must 
present a “new image” to the public. 


There were others however, who felt 
that the tried devices of the past would 
again see the party through the present 
crisis. In a country surrounded by de- 
clared enemies, weighed down by great 
economic problems and desirous of 
quiet, the appeal of strong, sure and 
experienced leadership, which prides 
itself on its creation of a powerful 
army and the maintenance of political 
stability, was sure to be effective now 
as it has been in the past. There were 
also many skeptics who felt that once 
the dust had settled the old arrange- 
ments would prevail. 


Yet there were those who thought 
that the Affair marked the end of an 
era. They felt that political passions 
had been aroused which would not be 
stilled easily, and it was only a matter 
of time until these passions expressed 
themselves in far-reaching political 
changes. The re-alignment of parties 
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already under way seemed symbolic of 
the fundamental changes which the 
future held in store. 

Whether the skeptics or the optimists 
were correct it is yet impossible to de- 












RECONSTRUCTIONS 


By CARLO BETOCCHI 


Therefore, absurd country, the stones 
so much beloved at the corners of 
the ancestral home invite me. 

(How hard they are!) Ancient 


customs peel the plaster; 

the blue sandstone shows its borders, 
once unknown: among the pebbles 
mortar lies in rubble: and time 


becomes fire; humidity, forgetfulness; 
in drouth, in lichen, in ruin 
goes everything. The harder truth is, 


the closer it is. But you excavate the wall 


and advance across the stones; consider the dross. 


Therefore, absurd country, you are 
difficult stone and poetry; and quiet 
and monotonous like my story. 


termine, but what seems certain is 
that the future of Israel as a democratic 
nation, responsible to its trust as the 
home of the Jewish people, was being 
shaped in these events. 


translated from the Italian by I. L. SALOMON 


ARYEH RUBINSTEIN is an American who has been living in Israel for the 


past eight years. He is the Knesset reporter of the Jerusalem Post. 


Press Censorship in Israel 


By ARYEH 


N Ocroser 4, 1960 an Israel 
daily newspaper submitted to 
the press censor the galley 

proofs of an article purporting to give 
the background of the “Lavon Affair,” 
which had burst upon the local scene 
only shortly before. Among the con- 
siderable number of deletions made by 
the censor was a sentence in which it 
was revealed that Moshe Dayan, who 
was Chief-of-Staff at the time that Pin- 
has Lavon was Minister of Defense back 
in 1954-55, had submitted his resigna- 
tion at that time but that it had not 
been accepted. Less than two weeks 
later, on October 17, the censor ap- 
proved for publication, in the same 
newspaper, an article by Dayan himself 
containing this sentence: “During the 
period most familiar to me, a Chief-of- 
Staff did hand in his resignation to the 
Defense Minister when he learned that 
he did not enjoy the necessary confi- 
dence on the part of the Minister.” 
And, just in case there was anyone who 
was still in the dark, Kol Yisrael, the 
State-operated radio, announced in its 
news broadcast that morning that Mr. 
Dayan had hinted in an article printed 
that day that on one occasion he had 
submitted his resignation to Mr. Lavon. 

The Lavon Affair is a story in itself 
and it is not the aim of the present ar- 
ticle to attempt to tell it. But it should 
be pointed out that it was the heavy 
censorship imposed on news of the 
Affair that recently brought the censor- 
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ship question before the public eye. 
Not for years has the censor’s blue 
pencil been used with such abandon, 
and for this reason a number of the 
examples of censorship which will be 
cited here have to do with the Affair. 
Not the smallest part of the indictment 
against the censorship is that Amer- 
icans, Frenchmen, and Germans have 
been able to learn more about the 
Affair from their newspapers and maga- 
zines than Israelis could from theirs. 
In Israel the Lavon Affair could be 
described only by such mysterious 
cliches as “the security mishap of 1954,” 
“the disastrous adventure,” or “the 
mission that failed.” (This is not to 
say that Israelis are completely in the 
dark about the subject: many reports— 
and rumors—about the Affair have been 
spread by word of mouth. We are deal- 


ing here with what has been permitted 


to appear in the press.) The Affair and 
the censorship question also met at an- 
other point: Mr. Lavon, who as Minis- 
ter of Defense once had ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the censorship, has 
charged the censor with having shown 
bias in favor of his political rivals and 
with having prohibited the press from 
publishing some of his testimony before 
the Knesset Foreign Affairs and Secur- 
ity Committee, even though no security 
secrets were involved. To round out 
the picture, it should be noted that 
there is no censorship of publications 
coming into Israel. An Israeli is thus 
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able to buy a copy of Le Mende or 
Time or The New York Times at a 
newsstand—or see a copy of the latter 
two at the American Library in Jeru- 
salem or Tel Aviv—where he will find 
conjectures which the local press is 
forbidden to print. 

It may help put the problem in 
proper perspective by saying at the out- 
set what censorship in Israel is not. 
Foreign correspondents working here 
do not slip their cables into a slot and 
then wonder for days whether their 
story has been permitted to go through 
or how badly it has been mutilated. 
Nor is a journalist whose dispatches 
are sympathetic to the government re- 
warded by being allowed to file stories 
forbidden to his more critical col- 
leagues. There is direct contact between 
the censor and the foreign correspond- 
ent or the local newspaper editor. The 
correspondent hands or sends his cable 
to the censor, who reads it at once and 
informs him—by telephone if he has 
not delivered it personally—if he in- 
tends to delete anything. If the dele- 
tions will make it obvious that the cable 
has been censored, the correspondent 
may be asked to rewrite it, in which 
case he may of course decide not to file 
any story at all. As for Israel news- 
papers, they have received a long list 
of subjects which must be submitted 
to the censor before publication. In- 
cluded, of course, are subjects such as 
unit strengths and insignia and details 
of army training programs. But the list 
also includes less obvious items such 
as complaints about army procedures 
and discussion of the country’s man- 
power problems. Some newspapers, in 
order to avoid innocently violating cen- 
sorship regulations by failing to sub- 
mit to the censor an item included in 
the list, make it a practice to submit 
galleys of the entire paper as a matter 
of routine. Incidentally, one of the 
most unusual aspects of the censorship 
is the youth of most of the censors. 
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Several of them are university students. 
Some were assigned to censorship duties 
while serving their two-and-a-half year 
conscription period in the army, and 
have stayed on as civilian employees 
after their discharge. 


O FAIR DISCUSSION about press cen- 
N sorship in Israel can overlook the 
basic geographic-political facts of life 
of Israel. It must always be borne in 
mind that Israel is surrounded by hos- 
tile neighbors who refuse to recognize 
her right to exist and who make no 
secret of their intentions to attack Is- 
rael again as soon as they feel they are 
ready. Jet planes taking off from bases 
in Egypt or Syria could be over Tel 
Aviv or Haifa in a matter of minutes. 
While infiltrators and border raids are 
not the menace they were before the 
Sinai Campaign put a stop to them, 
the enemy is in many cases only a 
stone’s throw from some Israel village. 
However reprehensible the idea of press 
censorship may be, not even the most 
ardent advocate of freedom of the press 
could reasonably deny the right and 
duty of the Israel government to pre- 
vent military information from reach- 
ing the enemy. 

The present controversy, however, is 
not whether there should be censor- 
ship, but whether it is being reasonably 
applied. The declared purpose of the 
censorship, as laid down in the agree- 
ment between the General Staff and 
the Newspaper Editors’ Committee, is 
clear enough: “to prevent the publica- 
tion of security information likely to 
aid the enemy or to weaken the defense 
of the State.” But the broad or erratic 
interpretation which the censor some- 
times gives to this formula has led to 
repeated arguments between him and 
local editors and foreign correspond- 
ents. 

The censor has been charged with 
exceeding his authority by suppressing 
stories which are political in nature 
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and whose connection with security is 
remote, at best. Thus, Lamerhav, the 
daily newspaper published by the 
Achdut Avoda party, complained in 
an editorial on December 1, 1960: ““The 
military censorship sometimes enlarges 
the concept of security beyond any 
reasonable limit. Anyone familiar with 
the preparation of a daily newspaper 
stands aghast from time to time when 
he sees how far the censor extends his 
hand. There are times when one can 
only assume that there is someone be- 
hind the scenes who either repeatedly 
makes errors of judgment and thus un- 
justifiably infringes on the freedom of 
expression of opinion and the report- 
ing of news to the public or, still worse, 
is trying to use the instrument of cen- 
sorship for matters which are beyond 
the scope of security and are in the 
area of internal politics.” Were this an 
extreme view it might not be worth 
quoting. But when comment in a simi- 
lar vein has appeared also in Al Ha- 
mishmar, Herut, Haboker and Ha’a- 
retz, the allegations cannot be lightly 
brushed aside. 

Even foreign newspapers have joined 
the cry. The New York Times on Octo- 
ber 18, 1960, published a dispatch from 
its correspondent in Jerusalem, Law- 
rence Fellows, on the Lavon Affair, in 
which he mentioned that details of the 
Affair had been kept from the public 
by heavy censorship. At this point the 
newspaper’s foreign editor inserted in 
brackets: “Officially, Israel censorship 
is applied only to material involving 
military security, but in practice it has 
been used from time to time to sup- 
press information politically embar- 
rassing to the government. Some Israel 
newspapers have protested against this 
practice. On September 18, the Foreign 
Press Association in Israel adopted a 
resolution protesting the application 
of military censorship to non-secur- 
ity matters.” And the Manchester 
Guardian, on February 6, 1961, com- 
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mented as follows: “The [Lavon] Af- 
fair cannot even be debated adequately 
in Israel, for the censorship forbids 
publication of any details of the epi- 
sode that started it—the failure of a 
‘security’ operation in 1954. ‘Security’ 
is the reason adduced for this stifling 
of discussion, and it must obviously be 
a word of power in a besieged state like 
Israel. And yet the story has been told 
often enough abroad, and there can be 
few details not known to Israel’s ene- 
mies. Only Israel’s electors do not know 
them.” 


HILE many of the items that have 
been censored in the past are 
still under the ban and cannot, there- 
fore, be used to illustrate this article, 


there are enough of them on which the. 


original ban has been lifted to make it 
possible to talk about the subject in 
less abstract terms. 

When he testified last October be- 
fore the Knesset Foreign Affairs and 
Security Committee, the Deputy Min- 
ister of Defense, Mr. Shimon Peres, 
was asked: “If it should turn out that 
the ‘senior officer’ gave the order for 
the security mishap on his own initia- 
tive and without the knowledge of his 
superiors, what would your opinion be 
of such an officer?” Despite the hypo- 
thetical nature of the question, and 
despite the fact that the answer was the 
one that any reasonable person might 
be expected to give, the censor would 
not permit the reply to be published. 
Was this for security reasons? At one 
stage, the censor forbade publication 
of the fact that Mr. Ben-Gurion had 
decided to refer the report of the Cohn 
Committee to the Attorney General so 
that the latter might determine whether 


there were grounds for legal action © 


against the officers involved. And while 
the censor permitted publication of the 
fact that the senior officer’s testimony 
before the committee had lasted two- 
and-a-half hours, he banned the com- 
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ment that “this was much less than had 
been expected, leading to speculation 
that refutation of the evidence against 
him would necessarily have taken much 
more time.” A few days later the cen- 
sor killed a sentence reading: “It is 
reliably learned that there is absolutely 
no foundation to rumors that the Cohn 
report was adopted by the votes of two 
of the three members of the commit- 
tee.” Was security involved? 


Even more difficult to understand are 
those cases where the censor permits 
something to be published in one news- 
paper and suppresses it in another. An 
example of this took place last Novem- 
ber, when the Hebrew University “Stu- 
dent’s Parliament” debated the ques- 
tion, “Is Democracy in Danger in 
Israel?’ The Lavon Affair played a 
prominent part in the debate, and one 
of the participants quoted from a re- 
port of the Affair which had appeared 
in a French newspaper. The censor 
forbade the press to publish the name 
of the newspaper quoted, let alone what 
it had reported. But whereas Ha’aretz, 
which is published in Tel Aviv and is 
submitted to the censor there, was per- 
mitted to say that it was a French news- 
paper that the student had quoted, the 
Jerusalem Post was denied even that 
much, and the sentence in question 
therefore appeared in that paper in the 
following emasculated form: “One 
student read out some details from the 
press on the security mishap.” More 
serious still was the matter of the 
Ma’ariv interview with Mr. Ben-Gurion 
published on the eve of Rosh Hashana. 
One of the editors of this afternoon 
newspaper asked the Prime Minister 
the following question: “The other side 
has unlimited opportunities of acquir- 
ing arms on good financial terms. How 
can we match this?” To which Mr. 
Ben-Gurion replied: “You've really 
asked a difficult question. That’s why 
we have to make efforts to obtain arms 
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wherever it is possible. That’s why I 
went in to Adenauer without the feel- 
ings of Alterman.* The quality alone 
is not always decisive. The quantity 
and the implements determine. But 
nevertheless the quality is a tremendous 
factor.” All this Ma’ariv was permitted 
to publish in its Rosh Hashana issue. 
But when another newspaper wished 
to reprint the above excerpt the day 
after Rosh Hashana, it was quashed by 
the censor. Usually the censor takes 
the sensible view that if one newspaper 
has disregarded a ban, the same item 
may be published by any other news- 
paper, since the cat is out of the bag. 
This time he acted otherwise—although 
it is not clear what security secret the 
Prime Minister gave away in the first 
place. Two months later, when this 
instance of inconsistency was cited in 
Knesset, the censor again passed the 
item, although Knesset proceedings are 
not immune from censorship, as we 
shall see later. 


ERE IS ANOTHER aspect of the cen- 

sorship that often causes journal- 
ists to wonder whether the censor 
knows what he is doing. On May 23, 
1960, the day Mr. Ben-Gurion informed 
the world that Adolf Eichmann had 
been found by the Israel Security Serv- 
ices and was in Israel, correspondents 
were forbidden even to hint in their 
cables that Eichmann had been seized 
in a foreign country and brought to 
Israel. The next day that much could 
be said. Then, for about two weeks 
after foreign journals reported that 
Eichmann had been kidnapped in Ar- 
gentina, anything sent from Israel that 
tended to confirm this was struck out 
by the censor. Correspondents who pro- 
tested were told frankly that no security 
issue was involved, but that for diplo- 


* Nathan Alterman, the poet-columnist of 
Davar, has expressed strong views against the 
renewal of Israel’s contacts with the Germans. 
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matic reasons the government did not 
want any confirmation of the story to 
emanate from Israel. Until quite re- 
cently, some aspects of the capture al- 
ready published in books or articles 
abroad were censored in Israel. An 
example is the report that Eichmann 
was brought to Israel in the same El] Al 
plane that had carried an Israel dele- 
gation headed by Mr. Abba Eban to 
represent Israel at Argentina’s inde- 
pendence celebrations. 

When the story of Israel’s atomic 
reactor in the Negev hit the headlines 
all over the world, there were a few 
days of hemming and hawing during 
which the Israel Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had much to say about the 
atomic reactor near Tel Aviv which 
had been built with United States as- 
sistance (and which had never been 
kept secret), but nothing at all about 
the new Negev reactor which was the 
basis for all the foreign press reports. 
Then, five days after the London Daily 
Express carried the story, the Prime 
Minister made a statement in Knesset 
admitting that a second reactor was 
under construction in the Negev. The 
next day a few newspapers—with the 
approval of the censor—published fur- 
ther details about this new atomic plant 
near Dimona and about the French 
scientists working there. Correspondents 
who lifted the story from the local press 
were permitted to cable it. This was 
on a Thursday. Some foreign corres- 
pondents went out to Dimona to see 
for themselves and write their own 
stories. But they were to be disap- 
pointed. After they returned to Jeru- 
salem and turned in their stories to the 
censor on Saturday night they were 
told that the story was again on the 
censored list. It is so to this day. 

One in the recent spate of books 
about Eichmann, written by Moshe 
Pearlman, formerly Advisor to the 
Prime Minister on Public Relations, 
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contains details about the case that 
were previously suppressed by the cen- 
sor. One of these is the episode of the 
“anniversary flowers,” which is said to 
have given Eichmann away to the Is- 
raeli agents shadowing him. One day, 
so the story goes, one of the agents 
observed that “Ricardo Clement” 
stepped into a flower shop and bought 
a bunch of flowers. When the security 
agents recalled that this was Adolf 
Eichmann’s wedding anniversary, they 
no longer had any doubt that this was 
their man. For several months the Is- 
rael censor would not pass this story. 
But it did pass when included in Mr. 
Pearlman’s book. When the Govern- 
ment Secretary briefed the press on 
February 26 on the Cabinet meeting 
held that day, in which charges of fa- 
voritism toward Pearlman were aired, 
he explained the censor’s about-face 
by saying that there are matters that 
lose their security importance in the 
course of time. 


Another peculiar aspect of the cen- 
sorship is that many of the items which 
are later censored originate with the 
authorities—often the security author- 
ities themselves—in the first place. 
Mention has been made of Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s Rosh Hashana interview in 
Ma’ariv. If there really was some secur- 
ity secret in what was said, who should 
be more alert to this than the Minister 
of Defense himself? There are other 
telling illustrations. One of my first 
assignments as a reporter was to cover 
a press conference in which police off- 
cials surveyed crime statistics for the 
year that had just ended. This was at 
a time when border infiltration was still 
a major problem, and we were given 
statistics on the number of infiltrators 
that had been killed and captured. Not 
a word was said about any of this being 
off-the-record. Yet when the story was 
submitted to the censor that evening, 
he quashed everything dealing with the 
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subject of infiltration. Why was there 
no coordination between the police and 
the censor beforehand? 

The former Chief-of-Staff, Major- 
General Haim Laskov, was guilty of 
the same thing in more than one of his 
speeches. (An example which appeared 
at this point in my original manuscript 
was deleted by the censor.) And on al- 
most every occasion that correspondents 
are invited to witness army, navy, or 
air force maneuvers or are shown a 
new weapon, some details are censored 
from the stories which they later turn 
in, and which had been handed to them 
on a silver platter so to speak. If these 
are security secrets why tell the press 
about them? Why multiply the number 
of persons who know the secret? If the 
aim is to keep secret information from 
the enemy, is it assumed that the ene- 
my’s only source of information is Israel 
newspapers? 


Y ANY REASONABLE definition of the 
B term, political censorship does ex- 
ist in Israel. The fact that the censor 
can point to some possible or remote 
security effect of an essentially political 
question does not alter this conclusion. 
The censor demands too much of our 
credulity when he expects us to believe 
that on October 4, 1960—but no longer 
on October 17, 1960—it was dangerous 
to Israel’s security to reveal that five 
or six years before that General Moshe 
Dayan had submitted his resignation as 
Chief-of-Staff. When the censor cannot 
find a more convincing justification for 
banning an item, he tends to fall back 
on that magic catch-all—“‘morale.” No 
doubt, the morale of the man in the 
ranks may suffer if he learns that there 
is friction in the higher echelons, or 
inefficiency—or that because of negli- 
gence a soldier died of sunstroke. The 
danger in censoring news because of 
its possible effect on army morale is 
that there is no logical stopping point. 
For morale is affected not only by what 
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takes place in the army, but by what 
happens in the State as a whole. 

Sometimes, of course, the censor may 
have a good though not obvious rea- 
son for banning an item, for instance, 
when the censor had the police confis- 
cate from the newsstands copies of 
Ya’ad, a new anti-government weekly, 
which published a forbidden item. 
Newspapers were not permitted to re- 
port this—nor am I permitted to say 
here even in general terms what subject 
the forbidden item dealt with. When 
in Knesset a motion on this subject was 
submitted for the agenda, this informa- 
tion was censored as well. A few days 
later the ban was lifted, and newspapers 
were allowed to report the fact of the 
confiscation and of the Knesset motion. 
The explanation given to me was this: 
Since the aim was to keep that par- 
ticular issue of the magazine from 
reaching the public, it was important 
to keep secret the fact that the issue 
had been ordered confiscated, in order 
not to call special attention to it. But 
after the following week’s issue had 
reached the newsstands it was felt that 
the story of the confiscation could be 
published without doing any damage. 
There may be logic in this argument. 
At least it tends to show that the cen- 
sor’s decision in this case was not as 
arbitrary as might appear on the sur- 
face. 

Another painful aspect of the exer- 
cise of censorship has to do with the 
re-publication of news reports which 
have appeared in foreign newspapers. 
Thus, newspapers and magazines in 
various parts of the world have pub- 
lished different versions of what the 
Lavon Affair was all about. Israel news- 
papers were not permitted to quote 
these versions, let alone comment on 
them. The censor maintains that he is 
not interested in keeping anything from 
the Israel public: it is the Intelligence 
Branches of the Arab States he is wor- 
ried about. To prove this, the censor 
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points out that the same foreign news- 
papers from which he forbids quota- 
tion may be purchased freely at stands 
and bookstores throughout the country. 
But aren’t those newspapers also read 
by Arab intelligence? What is achieved 
by forbidding republication in an Is- 
rael newspaper? Since the censor will 
not permit publication of his replies 
to these questions—on the grounds that 
his reasoning on this matter may be 
of aid to the enemy—the reader must 
be denied the opportunity of judging 
for himself. Though admittedly no 
security expert, I was not convinced by 
what the censor told me orally in an- 
swer to my questions. It is not only 
news about the Lavon Affair which 
may not be quoted from foreign jour- 
nals. There are other subjects as well. 
It is difficult to see how the enemy 
would benefit if such quotation were 
freely permitted. 


HE HEIGHT of absurdity was reached 
T in April 1960, when the censor 
would not permit Israel newspapers to 
quote from a Jordanian weekly that 
the purpose of Ben-Gurion’s trip to the 
United States, England, and France was 
to try to get financial and military aid 
for Israel. The censor struck out the 
word “military.” It is irrelevant for the 
moment whether Ben-Gurion sought 
arms or not. If an Israel newspaper had 
reported this information from an Is- 
rael source, there might be a case for 
censoring it. But what danger could 
there be in reprinting a report that had 
already appeared in the Arab press? 

Recently I had an opportunity to ask 
Mr. Peres about reprinting items that 
have appeared in the foreign press. 
(The chief censor is ultimately respon- 
sible to the Minister of Defence, and it 
may be assumed that the Deputy Min- 
ister of Defense has a share in shaping 
censorship policy.) Only part of Mr. 
Peres’ reply has been passed by the 
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censor. Mr. Peres said that if there 


were no censorship of such items, un- 
noticed reports of a security nature 
might be revealed to the world. As an 
example he offered the fact that six 
months before the secret of Israel’s 
second atomic reactor became known, 
a small newspaper in Saint Nazaire re- 
ported the news. The item went un- 
noticed. But if Israel newspapers had 
copied that report they would have 
advertised the news to the world. The 
alert reader will have noticed that 
Mr. Peres fell back on the extreme 
example of the Saint Nazaire news- 
paper, which must be one of the rare 
occasions in history when a small-town 
newspaper in France or any other 
country carried an important item 
about Israel that was not reported 
elsewhere. Since the occasion on which 
Mr. Peres made his reply did not lend 
itself to further questioning, I did not 
have the opportunity to ask him how 
he justified the ban on reprinting the 
reports that appear in Le Monde or 
the London Times, which surely have 
not escaped the notice of the enemy. 
The fact is that the Israel press is not 
so accurate that any news item appear- 
ing in it may, ipso facto, be assumed 
to be true. Ordinarily it would be silly 
to emphasize such an obvious point. 
But the censor sometimes gives the im- 
pression that he does not accept this 
truism. He seems to take the view that 
Israel newspapers are so omniscient 
that what they publish will be accepted 
without question as the truth the world 
over, when in fact, the Israel press has 
its share of unverified reports which 
make a splash one day and are proven 
false the next. As far as most Israel 
newspapers are concerned, what is writ- 
ten abroad about Israel is news, regard- 
less of whether it is true or not. Some- 
times, the more absurd the original 
report, the better the story it will make 
in the Israel press. 
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It is true that a foreign government 
selling us arms may make it a condi- 
tion that the sale be kept secret, and 
in such cases the censor feels bound to 
clamp down on the Israel press. Any- 
one who has Israel’s interests at heart 
will undoubtedly agree that if it is 
faced with the choice of obtaining es- 
sential arms or aircraft, or of reporting 
news of the subject, it should take the 
arms and suppress the news. But there 
must be some middle road. There is 
nothing wrong if Israel’s representa- 
tives who are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of arms from a foreign country 
accept the condition that the transac- 
tion be kept secret. But the commit- 
ment should not go beyond that; it 
should be made clear that if the story 
gets out and is published in the foreign 
press, its publication in Israel news- 
papers should not be prevented. For 
here is a vicious circle: the more ex- 
tensive the censorship, the more brazen 
the demands of foreign governments 
are likely to be. It is a serious question 
whether the censor is not defeating his 
own purpose by creating the image of 
a press in which every bit of news even 
remotely connected with security may 
be assumed to have received an official 
imprimatur. 


O SACROSANCT are the subjects of 
S security and censorship that it was 
only with considerable difficulty that 
the matter could be brought up in 
Knesset for even a perfunctory discus- 
sion. Last November, the Herut and 
General Zionist representatives in 
Knesset presented “motions for the 
agenda” proposing that a full-scale de- 
bate be held on the question of press 
censorship. In the framework of mo- 
tions for the agenda, which are gener- 
ally heard on alternative Wednesdays, 
Knesset members have five minutes’ 
time in which to propose that a given 
subject be debated. The government 
then replies, proposing one of three 
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alternatives: that the motion be struck 
from the agenda, that it be referred to 
one of the standing committees for 
discussion, or—rarely—agreeing to a de- 
bate. Ordinarily, motions for the agen- 
da, once submitted to the Speaker, 
come up for discussion almost auto- 
matically. But this time the Speaker 
tried to stifle discussion by urging the 
sponsors, in behind-the-scenes conver- 
sations, to agree to have their motions 
referred first to the Knesset Foreign 
Affairs and Security Committee, which 
would decide whether they should be 
discussed in the plenum. When the 
sponsors of the motions refused to ac- 
cept this prior limitation, the Speaker, 
Mr. Kadish Luz, consulted the govern- 
ment whether he should permit the 
motions to be heard in the Knesset. No 
parliamentary method of blocking the 
motions having been discovered, the 
motions were allowed to be heard after 
some delay, joined in the meantime by 
one on the same subject submitted by 
the Communists. (There is a provision 
whereby Knesset can meet in a closed 
session, which the government could 
have invoked if it felt that security mat- 
ters were involved.) 

In the brief discussion during which 
the three sponsors explained their mo- 
tions, Mr. Aryeh Ben-Eliezer of Herut 
maintained that the censor’s actions 
were often ridiculous. He cited as an 
example the sharp reprimand the cen- 
sor had sent to the short-lived English- 
language weekly, Israel Star, for hav- 
ing mentioned that Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
Tel Aviv home is located in Keren 
Kayemet Boulevard—something that 
every felafel vendor knows. In other 
cases, the censor’s acts were more seri- 
ous, as when he ordered copies of the 
weekly Ya’ad confiscated from news- 
stands, and for several days prohibited 
newspapers from publishing the fact 
that Herut had submitted a motion for 
the agenda on the subject. Mr. Ben- 
Eliezer also said something about cen- 
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sorship of items discussing the reasons 
for General Laskov’s resignation, but 
the Speaker ordered these remarks 
struck from the protocol, so that what 
he said on this subject may not be 
published. Here it should be explained 
that even Knesset debates are subject 
to censorship. Section 28 of the Basic 
Law on the Knesset authorizes the 
Speaker to forbid publication of any- 
thing said during Knesset proceedings 
which might be detrimental to State 
security. Formally this is done on the 
initiative of the Speaker, who orders a 
remark struck from the protocol. But 
actually if anything censorable is said 
it is usually caught by the member of 
the censorship staff who sits in the press 
box, and who calls the Speaker’s atten- 
tion to it. The Speaker then decides 
whether the remark should be struck 
from the record. If a newspaper never- 
theless wishes to report what was said, 
the censor will strike it out, the fiction 
being that the remark in question was 
never actually uttered. 

Defending his motion, Mr. Schneour 
Zalman Abramov of the General Zion- 
ist Party called upon the censor to give 
all newspapers equal treatment and to 
exercise his authority for security pur- 
poses alone. He urged the censor to 
permit the publication of things known 
to the public and of things that have 
appeared in newspapers abroad. “We 
cannot have a state of affairs in which 
readers of foreign languages know what 
is happening in their country, while 
those who read the national language 
do not,” he said. He asserted that the 
ban on quoting items from the foreign 
press did not achieve its goal: it only 
increased confusion, gave rise to rumors 
and undermined public confidence in 
the government. Mr. Abramov cited as 
an imstance a recent case in which a 
soldier died from sunstroke and several 
others fainted during a long march with 
full pack during a heat wave. The 
censor forbade publication of the in- 
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cident, no doubt in the belief that by 
suppressing the story he was serving 
the security interests of the State. But 
it was Mr. Abramov’s view that ban- 
ning the item was detrimental to secur- 
ity. The item should be published, and 
parents should be assured that steps 
have been taken to prevent a recurrence. 
Citing The New York Times comment 
we have already quoted, Mr. Abramov 
asserted that if the only democracy in 
the Middle East is charged with exer- 
cising censorship for non-security pur- 
poses it was high time to clean house. 

Dr. Moshe Sneh of the Communists 
charged the censor with being arbitrary 
in deciding “what is permitted and 
what is not, to whom it is permitted 
and to whom it is not, and when it is 
permitted and when it is not.” One of 
his examples was about an assembly of 
army Officers in Beersheba, at which 
General Laskov, while still Chief-of- 
Staff, made the statement that “the 
Soviet Union is a partner in plans of 
aggression against Israel.” The censor 
blue-pencilled that quotation, but one 
newspaper (Davar) either deliberately 
or through carelessness published it 
(for which it was later fined) . Without 
going into the question of whether the 
Chief-of-Staff should have made such 
a political comment in the first place, 
Dr. Sneh said that Kol Ha’am, the 
Communist daily, had not been per- 
mitted by the censor either to report 
the statement or to publish its own 
reaction to it. What the newspaper had 
wished to print was this: “Such irre- 
sponsible anti-Soviet talk has not yet 
been heard from any Minister in the 
anti-Soviet Government of Ben-Gurion. 
. . » This is a political scandal whose 
international damage to Israel is in- 
calcuable.” 


N HIS REPLY, Mr. Ben-Gurion, who is 
Minister of Defense as well as Prime 
Minister, did not answer directly any 
of the main charges made. Instead, he 
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explained the functioning of the com- 
mittee which hears the censor’s com- 
plaints against newspapers and editors’ 
complaints against the censor. He said 
that although there is a Censorship 
Law, censorship of the daily newspapers 
is based not on the law but on an agree- 
ment between the Editors’ Committee 
and the General Staff. This agreement 
has worked to the satisfaction of the 
editors, he claimed. (The law to which 
the Prime Minister referred is a 1945 
British emergency regulation which 
the Israel government retained in force 
after the end of the Mandate.) The 
censor himself does not punish a news- 
paper which violates censorship regu- 
lations, Mr. Ben-Gurion explained. In- 
stead, he brings his complaint to a 
three-man committee consisting of one 
representative each of the General 
Staff, of the Editors’ Committee, and of 
the public. Similarly, newspaper edi- 
tors bring complaints to this committee 
if they feel that an item has been cen- 
sored without good cause. In the six 
years of the present chief censor’s ten- 
ure, there have been 21 hearings against 
newspapers for violating censorship, 
and in all 21 cases the committee una- 
nimously sustained the censor, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion disclosed. During the same 
six years, 16 hearings were held on 
editors’ complaints. In four of these, 
the editor withdrew his complaint after 
having heard the censor’s explanation; 
in nine, the committee unanimously 
sustained the censor. Only in three 
cases were the committee members 
divided. These facts, the Prime Minister 
thought, were ample evidence that the 
censor enjoyed the complete coopera- 
tion of the editors. There was, there- 
fore, no basis for complaint, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion asserted, adding that while he 
saw no need for any further discussion, 
he had no objection to having the 
motions referred to the Foreign Affairs 
and Security Committee. That is what 
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the Knesset voted to do. 

That the picture was far from being 
as rosy as it was painted by the Prime 
Minister may be gathered from the 
editorial reaction to his speech. All 
newspapers which commented on the 
subject started from the premise that 
censorship of bona fide security mat- 
ters was still a necessity in beleaguered 
Israel. But otherwise there was agree- 
ment that the censorship was being 
abused. This was the view taken not 
only by opposition newspapers but by 
organs controlled by Coalition parties 
as well. (Davar and the Jerusalem Post, 
which generally follow the government 
line, maintained a discreet silence.) 
The comment of Lamerhav was quoted 
earlier in this article. Herut wrote: 
“Mr. Ben-Gurion is making an effort 
to create the impression that all is well, 
and that the newspaper editors them- 
selves are content. But the real state 
of affairs is in utter contradiction to 
this impression. The newspaper editors 
carry on an almost daily struggle 
against the tendency of the censor to 
prevent the publication of things which 
have no bearing on State security, and 
only a small part of their complaints 
are brought to the committee.” Al Ha- 
mishmar, the Mapam daily, wrote that 
the censor’s rulings are not always 
guided by security considerations. 
“There are times when political or even 
party factors decide, and a matter 
whose publication was originally for- 
bidden, is suddenly permitted, even 
though the purely military test has not 
changed at all.. . . A numerical sum- 
mary alone of complaints and rulings 
cannot give a true picture of the rela- 
tions between the press and the censor. 
As a matter of fact, there are many in- 
stances where the newspapers despair 
of presenting their complaints, even 
though they disagree with the censor.” 

The independent Ha’aretz, whose 
editorial was headed “The Wolf Has 
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Not Lain Down With the Lamb,” was 
perhaps the most incisive in its criti- 
cism. Noting that the Prime Minister 
had not told the whole story, the news- 
paper filled in some of the missing de- 
tails. Only if the findings of the censor- 
ship committee are unanimous is the 
Chief-of-Staff required to accept them. 
But if only two of the three members 
(read: the representative of the public 
and of the editors) vote against the cen- 
sor’s ruling, the Chief-of-Staff may veto 
such majority decision. More and more, 
wrote Ha’areiz, the army representative 
on the committee has regarded himself 
not as a judge, but as a defender of the 
censor. And since the Chief-of-Staff has 
exercised his veto in every case where 
the majority differed with the repre- 
sentative of the General Staff, the re- 
sult was that the newspapers lost their 
appeals. The inclination of the news- 
papers to turn to the Committee of 
Three has steadily weakened, natur- 
ally enough, in view of the disappoint- 
ing experience, and it was this state of 
affairs that explained the small number 
of appeals against the censor’s exci- 
sions. While the personal relations be- 
tween the newspaper editors and the 
censorship people were satisfactory, the 
substantive relations were far from be- 
ing the idyll that Mr. Ben-Gurion de- 
scribed in Knesset. The activities of 
the censorship oppressed the daily 
newspaper to an ever-increasing extent, 
Ha’aretz complained. “The truth is that 
the censor rules out items in one paper 
today and permits their publication in 
another newspaper tomorrow. The 
truth is that the censor forbids the pub- 
lication of items even though they have 
been published abroad. The case cited 
by Dr. Sneh—in which the censor 
banned the publication of political 
comment from a speech of the outgo- 
ing Chief-of-Staff—is a case of the cen- 
sor’s going beyond the security frame- 
work of his task. The tendency exists 
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to use the security censorship to ad- 
vance political ends; and frequently 
serious doubt arises as to whether the 
activity of the censorship in the secur- 
ity area is conducted with wisdom.” 


S THE CENSOR interested in keeping 
| information from the Israel public? 
The fact that no attempt is made to 
prevent the entry of foreign publica- 
tions into the country or their sale 
here is undoubtedly an argument for 
the negative. On the other hand, the 
censor’s unconvincing reasons for pro- 
hibiting Israel newspapers from quot- 
ing the foreign press on certain subjects 
makes one wonder. Perhaps the censor 
does want to keep certain information 
from Israelis, but has in mind at the 
same time the damage to Israel’s good 
name that would be caused were it 
known that incoming publications 
were sometimes confiscated. The result 
is the paradox we have described. But 
even if the censor has no such nefarious 
motive, it is certainly not a healthy 
state of affairs when people even think 
he has such motives. 

The chief correspondent in Israel of 
the French News Agency (Agence 
France Presse) is Fabian Lacombe. He 
is also chairman of the Foreign Press 
Association in Israel, and as such is 
one of the leaders in the foreign cor- 
respondents’ campaign for the relega- 
tion of censorship to purely security 
matters. “I actually prefer the Russian 
system of censorship,” he says. (This 
was before the recent news that the 
Soviet Union had lifted censorship for 
foreign correspondents.) “In Russia, a 
correspondent does his job and is fin- 
ished. Once he turns in his cable, it is 
out of his hands. If the censor decides 
to cut something, that’s his business. 
At least no secret is made of the censor- 
ship there. Blank spaces and even ‘41 
words suppressed by censor’ appear 
where the censor has struck something 
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out. But here nobody must know that a 
cable has been censored. So it is handed 
back to you for revision. This is com- 
plicity, and it is no way for a free jour- 
nalist to work.” I reminded him that 
correspondents are often permitted to 
say that their story has undergone cen- 
sorship. “Of course,” M. Lacombe re- 
plied, “you can say that the where- 
abouts of Eichmann’s jail may not be 
revealed because of censorship or that 
the censor has suppressed the details 
of the Lavon Affair. But where there 
is a real security matter, like a plane 
incident or a border clash, we are not 
permitted to file a story saying that the 
number of casualties or the location 
of the incident may not be revealed 
because of censorship.” Whereas local 
newspapers chafe at not being able to 
quote certain items that have appeared 
in the foreign press, with foreign cor- 
respondents the shoe is on the other 
foot. They are bitter at not being al- 
lowed always to report what has ap- 
peared in the Israel press. Thus, when 
an Israel magazine violated censorship 
and published a forbidden item con- 
nected with the Lavon Affair, foreign 
correspondents were not permitted to 
report what had been published. “I 
could understand it if the authorities 
had confiscated the issue,” M. Lacombe 
said. “But we know that the magazine 
finds its way to Jordan and that any 
tourist leaving Israel was free to take 
it out with him. Yet the news could not 
be reported from here.” 


The fact that the local newspaper 
editors often agree to self-censorship 
also makes things more difficult for 
the foreign correspondent. It works 
this way: the Prime Minister or the 
Foreign Minister meets the editors of 
the daily newspapers, reveals some in- 
formation, explains why it is in the 
national interest that the news should 
not be published—and calls upon the 
editors to agree not to publish it. More 
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often than not the editors agree. This 
is not the usual off-the-record meeting 
that takes place all over the world, 
since the censor is informed of the 
agreement and uses it as the basis for 
his deletions, even though the security 
consideration alone might not justify 
this. Then, when a foreign correspond- 
ent walks in with his cable, the censor 
can say: “Sorry, you can’t send this. 
But the local press isn’t giving it either.” 
At a meeting with Mr. Peres in Febru- 
ary, a committee of the Foreign Press 
Association tried to convince him that 
when there is a border incident, for 
example, it is to Israel’s advantage to 
release the whole story at once rather 
than piecemeal, one fact today, an- 
other tomorrow, for it often happens 
that the world press carries a long story 
from the Arab country involved, where 
correspondents have sent their cables 
off fast, with a few lines of the late 
Israel story tacked on at the end. The 
committee also tried to persuade Mr. 
Peres that if censorship were lifted al- 
together, journalists in Israel would 
for the first time feel a personal sense 
of responsibility for security informa- 
tion revealed in their stories instead 
of relying on the censor. But if Israel 
feels she must have censorship, insists 
M. Lacombe, then she must have the 
courage to admit it to the world. 


We have described the motions for 
the agenda heard in Knesset and Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s perfunctory reply to 
them. The motions were referred to the 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and Security 
Committee on November 30, 1960. As 
these lines are being written, it is al- 
most four months later, but the mo- 
tions have not yet been put on the 
agenda by the committee chairman. 
This will not occasion much surprise 
if the fate of a similar motion is re- 
called. In January 1952, Mr. Israel 
Bar-Yehuda (later Minister of the In- 
terior) presented a motion for the 
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agenda on the subject of press censor- 
ship. Like its successors eight years 
later, it was referred to the Foreign 
Affairs and Security Committee. But 
it was never taken up in the committee, 
even though the Knesset continued to 
function until the summer of 1955. In 
some parliaments, referral of a measure 
to committee may be one way of killing 
it, but that is not the intent of such 
disposition in Knesset. This withhold- 
ing of information from parliament by 
an executive agency is disturbing. 
Moreover, it gives rise to the suspicion 
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that the worst that has been said of 
the censorship is true. We have quoted 
extensively from the press reaction to 


the Prime Minister’s reply in Knesset, © 


because here is no case of armchair 
philosophizing by editorial writers on 
how to run the country or save the 
world. This was the answer of the 
country’s newspaper editors on a mat- 
ter of which they have first-hand knowl- 
edge. So far, their charges have not 
been answered, either in the Foreign 
Affairs and Security Committee or 
anywhere else. 


FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


By SHOLOM J. KAHN 


A thousand years ago, 


the world was a home for all men’s dwelling, 
to live a span of days scarce worth the telling, 


then leave below... 


But now the floating stars 


no longer roof and ward us: 


hardly they afford us 
the dignity of scars. 


Our bright infinity 


is shrunk to the might of a pinwheel spinning; 
and time, that once knew real beginning, 


is now a shifting sea; 


and man, whose pride is lust, 
seeing eternity’s suns in greater suns dying, 
knowing his feeble moments are endlessly flying, 


clings to his speck of dust. 
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Three Sketches 


By S. SHUNRA 


Il. The Enemy 


The army returned from the field victorious, bringing booty and slaves 
and trophies. There was much jubilation, and some exaggerated their 
share in the triumph, but no one minded this, for what did it matter 
if some boasted a little as long as the war was won. But there was one in 
the returning army who walked about downcast and dragged his feet, and 
when he was asked, Why? he said, Don’t you know that we have lost the 
war? But this is impossible, he was told. Look at the enemy’s banners wé 
have captured, and his soldiers we have taken as slaves, and his women and 
his goods that we have taken for ourselves. Still this one man, despite all 
the evidence, insisted that a great and crushing defeat had been sustained. 
It is not so, he was assured. Next week there will be given to every soldier 
a medal, and a share of the loot and a province in the conquered country 
to govern. There will also be a victory parade. Go and brush off your 
uniform, he was told, for you too will be in the parade, at the very front 
of the line, in fact. The man heard these things and still he insisted, No, 
but we have been defeated. Ah, the poor man, people commented. The 
shock of battle has unnerved him; he does not know what he says. Or 
perhaps he has suffered a crippling blow. And when the day of the victory 
parade came, seeing that he refused to prepare for it and to march in it, 
the good people took him and put him in a cage, and made four of the’ 
captured slaves carry him in the parade, and the thousands of people who 
came to watch the parade looked upon him and concluded: He is one of 
our defeated enemies, the worst among them, for all the others merely 
walk in chains while he is carried in a cage. He must be very dangerous. 


ll. Sysiphus 


....And after Sysiphus had tried to roll the stone to the top of the hill 
N raised to the nth power number of times, despair entered his heart and 
he knew that he would never succeed. In his bitterness he addressed Zeus 
and said: ‘Zeus, you are cruel and unfair. For if you had condemned me 
to push this stone uphill yet never to reach the top, but had not made me 
understand this fate, it would have been more than enough punishment. 
But now I know that I will never accomplish this task. I therefore reject 
your sentence. I will no longer take part in such an unfair ordeal. I defy 
you and I will no more push the stone up the side of the hill.” 

When Sysiphus finished speaking great laughter reverberated from the 
peak of Mt. Olympus. 
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“Sysiphus, do not defy me!” came the voice of Zeus. “It is better for you 
not to attempt defiance, for then you will incur humiliation added to defeat.” 

But Sysiphus did not heed the voice of Zeus. He turned his back on 
Olympus. “I am hungry and tired,” he said. “I will eat and then I will 
rest.” He looked about among the grass and the bushes and found many 
berries and good mushrooms which he ate. Then he found a spring from 
which he drank. I might go away from this hill and from this stone alto- 
gether, he thought, but there is no reason why I should do so. This is a 
comfortable place and I will stay here. Zeus cannot compel me to labor 
with the stone any longer. 

Sysiphus picked some leaves and dry grass and made himself a comfortable 
bed near the stone. He lay down to rest. Soon he fell asleep and began to 
dream. 

And this is what Sysiphus dreamed. 

He dreamed that he had to push the stone against which his head rested 
to the top of the hill. It was a compelling dream not to be denied or inter- 
rupted. And each time that in his dream he had the stone almost at the top, 
it slipped from his hands and rolled down to the foot of the hill. He 
squirmed in his sleep and perspiration stood out on his forehead. His 
muscles twitched with the great effort, but he did not awaken. 

There Sysiphus lies to this day, deep in sleep, dreaming his endless dream. 

And every so often the rumbling of thunder is heard from the clouds 
over Mt. Olympus. 


lll. Street Scene 


“Should we wait?” the woman asked her escort as they approached the 
fighters. 

For an instant the man watched the unevenly matched battlers and 
frowned. “I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know. I think it’s a waste of 
time. Let us go. We haven’t much time. The Brights will come at eight- 
thirty sharp. They are always punctual. And you still have the shopping 
to do.” He glanced once more at the fighters and said to his wife with 
finality: “Come!” Then he added as an afterthought: “Anyway, we’ll pass 
here on the way back.” 

“We might be late,” the woman said doubtfully, but she obediently 
followed her husband. 

The fight raged viciously on the corner in the late afternoon sun. One of 
the fighters was a least a head taller than his opponent and built in pro- 
portion. “I'll kill you, I’ll kill you,” he repeated as he methodically pum- 
melled the smaller man about the head and the ribs. The smaller man 
at first vainly tried to defend himself; then seeing the hopelessness of his 
struggle, he only shielded his head with his arms to ward off the blows, 
and through lips that were cut and bleeding, he implored: “I give up, I 
give up.” But the bigger man ignored the pleas and continued punching 
him hard and systematically. 

The corner where the fight took place was at an intersection of two 
residential streets, and quite a number of people were about. Men walked 
by on their way from work, and women herded their children from neigh- 
boring parks and playgrounds. Everyone saw the fight yet no one showed 
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eo any marked interest in it. Now and then a mother carefully guided her 
: child a safe distance around the battlers, or a man slowed down as he passed 
“s and gave the scene a bored look. 

lt The light suddenly softened as the sun sank behind a tall apartment 
wl house. The smaller man was now desperate and furiously seized his opponent 
” around the waist. Both toppled over and rolled on the sidewalk for a 
al moment. But his momentary discomfiture further enraged the bigger man. 
be He pried himself loose and leaped to his feet. His fists were clenched and he 
” glowered at his opponent who squirmed in pain on the pavement. Then 
1 he regained his composure and began stamping on the face and chest and 
belly of the smaller man. A small group of people formed a circle about 


the two and watched them curiously and dispassionately. The bigger man 
resented this intrusion. He turned from his victim and faced the circle 

d : of people. He took one menacing step forward and the group shrank away 
= 2 slowly and dispersed. 


” o For many minutes the bigger man kicked the unresisting figure on the 
. ee sidewalk until it lay motionless and relaxed. Then he stared at it uncom- 
— prehendingly, gazed about himself dully and slowly walked away. 

: The couple who had passed by earlier now came up the street on their 
- way home. The man carried a heavy paper bag and the woman held a 


d : knitted shopping bag from which crumpled green leaves of vegetables 
- protruded. Without a word they stopped and looked at the lifeless body. 
The woman raised her eyes questioningly from the body on the ground to 
her husband’s face. 
“Do you think? ...” she asked without finishing her question. 
a. oe “Hardly worth the trouble,” he muttered. “Come on.” 
“‘Just the same,” she said again appraising the motionless form. “I think 
oa a you are wrong.” 


a a “It’s getting late,” the man said irritably. ““The Brights wouldn’t like it, 
ht | ae esc : oF 

ing “Not for the Brights,” she said matter-of-factly. “I am thinking of 
ith | tomorrow.” 

on She put down her shopping bag on the sidewalk near the dead man and 


bent over him. Carefully she passed her hand over the body and gently 


tly pinched its various parts. 
i “It will do,” she said. “For tomorrow.” 

7 “It’s a waste of time,” the husband repeated without conviction. 

on i “Here,” he said as he put down his paper bag and took a pen knife from 

a on his pocket. The woman opened it clumsily and cut pane one of the dead 

— 22 man’s trouser legs. She felt the thigh. 

a 8 “Stringy,” her husband said disapprovingly. 

ws, if “No, just lean. It will do,” she answered without looking up. 

.1 - _ She carefully cut a large piece from the upper part of the thigh, wrapped 

ing é it in a piece of the trouser leg and handed it to her husband. “Put it in 
. your bag. The vegetables might get stained,” she added by way of explana- 
ey tion. 

co b He did as she told him, then picked up the bag of provisions. 

igh- 4 “Let’s go,” he said impatiently. “It is getting late.” 


“I’m coming, dear,” she said docilely as she wiped her hands. “I’m coming, 


wed 
right away.” 
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To the Editor: 


I want to thank you for your very un- 
derstanding and thoughtful reaction to 
my book. 

I have no argument whatsoever with 
your treatment of the Anne Frank epi- 
sode. Important as her story is, in my 
book, as you rightly say, I devoted only 
a few paragraphs to the Frank case be- 
cause to me it is only one illustration of 
my main thesis. 


This takes me to the last paragraph 
of your remarks. My book has as its very 
topic the idea that everybody in Western 
society, Gentile and Jew, must achieve a 
different attitude towards life and society 
and develop a new type of inner life if 
we are to escape another concentration- 
camp society or worse, if anything worse 
can be imagined. As you rightly point 
out, Theodor Herzl (and you mention 
along the same lines Stalin) transcended 
both his background and early develop- 
ment to become a person entirely differ- 
ent from what one might have expected 
in the ordinary course of events. I tried 
to say in my book that I have no criti- 
cism at all of the Franks; nothing but 
pity that they could not similarly tran- 
scend their middle-class background and 
in doing so maybe save their lives. But I 
do have severe criticism of a Western 
society which glorifies such passive ac- 
ceptance of a fate imposed by ruthless 
powers of evil. Herzl did not passively 
accept the position into which his time 
had projected him, but through his own 
effort transcended it and helped others 
to do the same. This is worthy of admira- 
tion and emulation. This we all need to 
do, or at least set up as our examples, 
if we want to escape an impending holo- 
caust. I wrote my book as a warning that 
to passively accept the conditions into 
which one has been projected, and to 
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glorify such passive acceptance is to in- 
vite one’s own destruction and the loss 
of that which we all cherish. 


I guess it is redundant, but the glori- 
fication of Anne Frank’s passive suffering 
would suggest that the Jews should have 
remained slaves of Egypt rather than 
defy Pharaoh and set out to create a new 
society, a new world of human experi- 
ence, of law, of the dignity of man. 

I think it is very apt that you end your 
remarks with the example of the doomed 
Titanic. The first lifeboats left nearly 
empty because the many Franks among 
the passengers instead of facing a reality 
which required taking daring action, 
found it easier to remain on a boat which 
they could not get themselves to believe 
was doomed. Nearly all in these half- 
empty lifeboats survived; those who re- 
mained on the Titanic died. I personally 
much prefer to enter the lifeboat (as I 
and many of my friends did who tried 
everything possible to escape, the sooner 
the better, from Nazi Germany, even at 
the risk of their lives—and most of them 
are still alive) rather than to be a mem- 
ber of an orchestra engaging in what you 
rightly call a theatrical semblance of 
sanity and courage. While a captain may 
feel obliged to be the last man off the 
ship, or to go down with her, to strike 
such a pose is silly for the members of 
the orchestra. 

I have written this letter because I 
feel so strongly that our compassion and 
pity for the Franks should be clearly 
separated from the realization that our 
admiration of their going on with life as 
usual is an empty pose, often taken to 
cover up the fact that we did not do 
enough to stop Hitler or to help Jews 
to escape from his domination. 
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LIVING WITH THE SYSTEM 


By HANS MEYERHOFF 


Growinc Up Assurp, by Paut Goop- 
MAN. Random House, New York, 1960. 


$4.50, 296 pp. 
Grr Up Absurd means growing 
up in the system. Now we have 
always grown up in a system, for man 
is a social animal. That’s good Aristotle. 
To develop his human capacities man 
must be domesticated. Domestication 
takes place in the family. The family is 
a mirror of society. Thus growing up is 
a process of socialization. Nature and 
culture interact in the making of man. 

What baffles us today is the question: 
“socialization to what?” Mr. Goodman’s 
answer is: to an “absurd system.” The 
“organized system is very powerful and 
in its full tide of success . . . in science, 
education, community planning, labor, 
the arts, not to speak of business and 
politics where it is indigenous.” Yet this 
system is sick. Hence, it cannot but pro- 
duce sick and stunted human beings in 
the process of socialization: the organiza- 
tion man, the Zen hipster, and the juve- 
nile delinquent. In short, we are Growing 
Up Absurd in the midst of The Lonely 
Crowd and in the image of The Organ- 
ization man. 

Alas, there is no Sane Society in sight. 
No wonder we are asking whether “it is 
possible to exist” as human beings in such 
a system; for what choice have we got? 
Either we make our peace with an absurd 
system or we go it alone: we become 
Beats and Delinquents. The same dis- 
tressing dilemma may be stated in the 
context of social stratification. Mr. Good- 
man presents an interesting model of the 
class structure in American society. First, 
there is the Organized System composed 
of (1) workers, (2) organization men, 
and (3) managers—subgroupings within 
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the same class, but sharply set apart from 
each other by rigid status distinctions. 
Second, there are the Poor—now chiefly 
composed of national and racial minori- 
ties. Third, there are the Independents— 
or outsiders. Thus we have three simple 
choices in this scheme of things. We may 
join the Organized System and, of course, 
hope to come out on top in the rat race. 
Again, we may choose (or be compelled) 
to be poor. Or we may resign from, and 
rebel against, the rat race. Whichever 
option we choose (or inherit) it is diffi- 
cult to grow up in America. 

This is not exactly news, but it is true 
nonetheless and it deserves repeated hear- 
ings. Mr. Goodman’s essay is a contribu- 
tion to the cumulative literature, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and existential, con- 
cerned with the familiar theme of the de- 
humanization, or alienation, of man liv- 
ing in the Organized System. Dehuman- 
ization means the corruption and waste 
of human potentialities for growth, free- 
dom, love, creative joy, and happiness. 
The “system” refers to the conditions of 
life in an advanced industrial technology 
at the threshold of a universally affluent 
society: “political freedom, high indus- 
trial production, and an economy of 
abundance”—in short, the fulfillment of 
the American Dream. What’s the price 
we pay for the blessings we praise? That’s 
the good question. The system itself, not 
so long ago, set up an official commission 
to investigate the “national purpose.” Its 
findings can be had for a buck, which is 
cheap. At any rate, the price we pay for 
the progress we have achieved seems to 
be a loss of purpose, both national and 
individual, and an existential anxiety 
that the “meaning” of life (whatever that 
may be) cannot be tracked down in the 
desert of a mass society. Commenting 
upon his own version of The American 
Dream, Mr. Albee cited a wreckage of 
paradoxes: “Abundance produces empti- 
ness, satisfaction unhappiness, [and] 
communication ends in isolation.” That’s 
Mr. Goodman’s theme as well. It’s a 
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theme worth exploring because, in the 
progress of modern life, “we Americans 
are old inhabitants” of the brave, new 
world of the future. “Naturally we are 
first to be disappointed. Europeans, when 
they ape and envy us, are like children.” 

Growing Up Absurd merits special 
praise and attention for a number of 
reasons. To begin with, it is well written, 
singularly free from obfuscating, techni- 
cal jargon and wonderfully rich in con- 
crete, descriptive details. Mr. Goodman’s 
files are amply stocked, and the evidence 
he presents in this angry brief against 
the absurd system is both devastating and 
delightful. Moreover, unlike other critics, 
he does not hesitate to make a direct, 
simple statement: “My thought is that 
the average adjusted boy is, if anything, 
more humanly wasted than the disaf- 
fected.” I also liked this summing-up 
of the Conant report on education: “The 
public schools are to be used as appren- 
tice training grounds for the monopolies 
and the armed forces” ;—or this spirited 
foray against the purveyors of TV adver- 
tisements: “They are clowns and manne- 
quins, in grimace, speech, and action. 
What I want to call attention to is not 
the economic problem of synthetic de- 
mand and not the cultural problem of 
Popular Culture, but the human problem 
that these are human beings working as 
clowns, that the writers and designers... 
are thinking like idiots...” Alternately, 
these people “are liars, confidence men, 
smooth talkers, obsequious, insolent, etc., 
etc.” That’s a refreshing antidote to the 
billboards I read every day assuring me 
that public advertisement helps me to 
increase my freedom of choice. 


Mo IMPORTANTLY, there are three 
aspects of this essay which put it 
into a class of its own. First, it goes be- 
yond the customary critique of the or- 
ganized apparatus. Mr. Goodman does 
indict the system for “its role-playing, 
its competitiveness, its canned culture, 
its public relations,” for the ruined living 
space in town and country and for the 
waste of natural resources and productive 
capacities; but he concentrates, in par- 
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ticular, upon the waste of human lives 
for which the system is responsible. The 
best qualities of human beings—intelli- 
gence and love, excellence and courage— 
go down the drain. Secondly, Mr. Good- 
man puts the burden of proof, and 
blame, upon the system. For him it is 
not the youngsters who must prove their 
worth and mettle; it is the social system 
which must prove itself worthy of the 
allegiance and affection of its young 
people. Thus the disaffected youngsters 
must be “taken seriously,” not merely 
as pathological cases, which is the cus- 
tomary response, but as legitimate critics 
of a mad system. “The Organized System 
is the breeding ground of a Beat Genera- 
tion.” In other words, the human prob- 
lems presented by the Beats and the 
Delinquents “test and criticize the society 
in which they occur.” Finally, Growing 
Up Absurd takes the side of these rebels 
—if somewhat half-heartedly—in another 
respect. “The crazy young allies” are 
not only social critics worth listening to; 
they are also Mr. Goodman’s hope that 
“the future may make more sense” than 
the “muck” of the present. He does not 
simply argue, as the dustjacket says he 
does, that juvenile delinquent and or- 
ganization man, dissenter and conformist 
in our society, are cut of the same cloth— 
the comforting implication being that, 
since we are all in the same fix, it doesn’t 
really matter where we stand and what 
we do. It is a pity that Mr. Goodman 
permitted his book to come out with this 
catchy imprimatur on behalf of the Es- 
tablishment. What he does say, if I read 
him correctly, is that these rebels—the 
angry, beat and deviant voices crying 
out against the system throughout the 
world—are unfortunately without a cause 
and going to waste; nevertheless, they are 
the only rebels we deserve and perhaps 
our last hope that the Organized System, 
despite its massive power and popular 
success, may yet be defeated and human- 
ized. 

As for himself, Mr. Goodman prefers 
a more old-fashioned remedy: social 
reform. To cure the absurd state of 
affairs in the world we must catch up 
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with “the missed and compromised revo- 
lutions of modern times.” Thus Growing 
Up Absurd also presents a long list of 
“Jost causes” covering 27 items in 8 pages 
and ranging from technocracy to the 
sexual revolution. Mr. Goodman’s point 
is to show that these revolutions either 
got stuck half-way or produced a muddle 
of conflicting values and loyalties which 
make it hard to grow up in America. 
Hence, the need for reforms to get us 
unstuck and straightened out. 


HAVE NO QUARREL with these reforms: 
| Mr. Goodman scores high on the scale 
of the angels; but I am afraid, in the end, 
the warm, mellow glow of reformist zeal 
gets the better of him so that he almost 
works his passage home back to the 
bosom of the Establishment. “We have 
a persisting grand culture. There is a 
steady advance of science, scholarship, 
and the fine arts . . .” etc., etc. Of course, 
there is, at least in science; but this is 
beside the point, and a kind of huckster 
pitch unworthy of Mr. Goodman and in- 
consistent wtih the argument of his essay. 
For the grand culture we have is presum- 
ably the culture in which we grow up 
absurd. That’s the rub. Personally, I pre- 
fer his no-in-thunder mood—the angry, 
middle-aged man, as he describes himself. 

Besides, there is a small question (as 
Socrates was fond of saying) which Mr. 
Goodman does not consider. Why were 
the revolutions missed or compromised? 
I don’t know myself nor do I find a satis- 
factory answer in the literature, but, 
surely, this is a crucial question for the 
future. The system, it seems, is very good 
in making its own reforms and adjust- 
ments. It can even “convert” the Beats 
and turn them into a respectable and 
profitable business. Perhaps we must re- 
vise a stereotype: the system, not unlike 
the Catholic Church, is much more flex- 
ible than we think. In fact, it is down- 
right “progressive.” It welcomes, and 
sponsors, programs of reform. It spends 
billions of dollars on research to make the 
organization, in industry and govern- 
ment, more rational and more humane. 
It is a benevolent system. There is only 
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one thing which the system—here and 
elsewhere—does not seem to permit: the 
possibility of revolution. To water the 
tree of liberty regularly with the blood 
of tyrants—that is not provided for with- 
in the system. Yet even this tack is too 
simple. Suppose we say with Mr. Good- 
man (or Erich Fromm) that, in order 
to get a sane society, we need to catch 
up on our revolutionary homework. Even 
if this were possible, the system, as we 
have seen, may swallow the revolution 
and be none the worse, or the better, for 
it. A changing of the guards, as we know, 
no longer means a change in the system. 
The organization can be run by a differ- 
ent set of managers and still be the same 
disreputable outfit—in its effects upon 
the individual and human culture. 

Thus the “system” we deal with in our 
time is an altogether new phenomenon in 
history. It is not only ubiquitous and uni- 
versal; it is also extremely elastic and 
adaptable. It is a “scientific” system, not 
only in the technological sense, but in 
method as well; for it is self-corrective. 
It is most dangerous precisely because it 
is so accommodating to change and re- 
forms. Even political changes which once 
had a revolutionary impact have lost 
this meaning. In this respect, the new 
system created in our life-time has made 
the old conception of a “social system” 
quite obsolete. 

This is one reason why we don’t know 
how to deal with this phenomenon. The 
old formula: what we need are a few 
decent reforms, won’t do. The old theor- 
etical concepts won’t do either. They are 
threadbare and worn out, dated and 
found wanting. In retrospect, the first 
industrial revolution during the nine- 
teenth century (against which the ro- 
mantic reactionaries rebelled so violent- 
ly) was a relatively harmless affair. It 
produced a primitive system. It is the 
effects of the second technological revo- 
lution during the last thirty years, the 
revolution in electronics and atomic 
energy, which have spread terror and 
anxiety in the hearts of our own genera- 
tion and which have created an alto- 
gether new conception of what it means 
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to live with an Organized System in 
Society. And this is only the beginning 
of the shape of things to come. It is dif- 
ficult to envisage the system enthroned 
in all its glory; but one thing is sure: it 
won’t be Orwell’s nightmare. It will be 
worse ; for, to repeat, it will be a progres- 
sive, humane, and benevolent system. 
That’s the rub. 


Thus, I suspect we shall have to live 
with the system—the New Universal Sys- 
tem—all earnest efforts of well-meaning 
reformers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It’s come to stay. For how long? It’s 
difficult, and silly, to predict. It’s safe 
to say that this system will not last for- 
ever—nothing does, but it is also a safe 
bet that, barring the industrial accident 
called “war,” several (perhaps many) 
generations will grow up absurd and like 
it; for they will be normal and well- 
adjusted. 


What do we, you and I, do about it? 
We live with the system and keep nag- 
ging away at it in order to save a sem- 
blance of sanity and humanity in our 
own individual lives. We keep nagging 
away without having a solution. That’s 
not much, but it’s better than being a 
lackey of the system or resigning from 
it in a state of quiet desperation. It is 
also better, I believe, than deceiving one- 
self and others that there is a solution to 
a situation which we can see only 
through a glass, darkly, and the complex 
features of which we have just begun to 
chart with crude and outmoded tools. 


There are so many questions which 
we cannot even formulate intelligently 
for lack of evidence. These are the first 
formative stages of the new system; and 
we cannot but look at them in the light 
of the experience of one generation and 
in the ethnomorphic perspective of one 
culture, our own. But is the American 
system really a pilot study for the future 
of mankind? Will others when they catch 
up with our system—as they will and must 
throughout the world—react to it as we 
do? Will they also be frightened out of 
their wits because they stand at the 
threshold of Paradise Reclaimed: a life 
of material abundance and universal 
freedom from want? Will they also say 
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that, without the necessity to work and 
suffer, life is empty and meaningless? 
Will they also succumb to the boredom 
of leisure and fill their free time, not with 
enjoyments of their own choosing or with 
tasks demanding an excercise of human 
excellence, but with the Ersatz products 
of a mass culture? Will they also run, as 
Dostoievski predicted they would, and 
beg the Universal System to relieve them 
of their freedom and responsibility so 
that they might enjoy the emotional 
security of magic, mystery, and author- 
ity? We don’t know—though I admit, 
there is reason to be concerned and pessi- 
mistic; for it seems to be much more 
difficult to be human than to be a mem- 
ber of a system. 

Meanwhile, it is good to read a tract 
like Mr. Goodman’s; for it reminds us 
that there are others—the unhappy few 
in our system—who keep nagging away 
at being human. It’s good to have com- 
pany and to know that, in spirit at least, 
there is a small invisible community, the 
disaffected and displaced everywhere, for 
whom civil disobedience and the subtle 
subversion of the system are the I.D. 
cards of free men. 


IS COMMUNITY SURVIVAL 
ASSURED? 


By LEO SROLE 


THe Jew WirHIn AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
A Stupy 1n Erunic Inprvipuatiry, by 
C. BezALeL SHERMAN. Wayne State 
University Press, 1961. $5.95, 260 pp. 


MONG the nation’s ethnic groups, 
American Jewry has been singu- 
larly blessed by the quality and number 
of commentator-writers who have turned 
scholarly skills to study their commu- 
nity. Most of these students have been 
academicians, sociologists and historians 
in the main. Some, however, have 
emerged from the ranks of Jewry’s own 
stalwart corps of institutional leaders. 
As a case in point, while holding a con- 
gregational post, Rabbi Albert D. Gor- 
don has given us the impressive mono- 
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graphs Jews in Transition and Jews in 
Suburbia. Now C. Bezalel Sherman has 
come forth with a notable work, The Jew 
Within American Society: A Study in 
Ethnic Individuality. 

The general reader will find that in 
its well-paced style the book offers a care- 
ful winnowing of the considerable re- 
search literature contributed over a span 
of fifty years by dedicated investigators 
of the American Jewish scene. Particu- 
larly illuminating is its extended discus- 
sion of proletarian East European Jews 
in the American metropolis and the 
transitory but weighty significance of 
trade unionism, secularism and socialist 
orientations in the course of their trans- 
forming history. 

The mosaic picture assembled from 
documentary sources is supplemented by 
the author’s first-hand observations be- 
neath the surface of local communities, 
probings made during a long, itinerant 
service in the harness of national organ- 
izations. 

On these substantial grounds, the book 
will surely attract a wide audience, both 
Jewish and otherwise. It is accordingly 
important that such a general commen- 
dation should be balanced by a state- 
ment of the major limitations this re- 
viewer finds in the sociological frame- 
work that structures the work and its 
conclusions. 

Sherman sets as his central tasks to 
determine “whether the adjustment of 
the Jews [to American conditions] par- 
allels that of other ethnic groups, and 
wherein and why it deviates from the 
general patterns.” This seems to promise 
a common depth of focus in comparing 
Jewry with other specifically identified 
cultural groups of immigrant origin. The 
promise is not altogether met. The anal- 
ysis is often pitched on a comparison of 
Jewry, as an entity, with other groups 
merged under a single rubric. In the 
process, significant group-to-group dif- 
ferences and nuances tend to be sub- 
merged under what are taken to be the 
“general patterns” common to the non- 
Jewish ethnic populations. Thus, in rela- 
tive speed of accommodation to Amer- 
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ican circumstances and integration in 
the general community, Armenians and 
French Canadians in New England are 
at almost opposite poles. This happened 
despite the facts that the accelerated 
Armenians had earlier known persecu- 
tion and extermination and the deceler- 
ated French-Canadians, like the acceler- 
ated Jews, had a long history as a well- 
organized cultural and political minority. 
Even recent immigrants from Protestant 
England do not fit the pat expectation 
of rapid loss of group identity and sever- 
ance of roots in national ancestry. In 
the light of the extreme complexities in- 
volved, these ethnic entities, among 
others (including the “old” Yankees 
themselves), could serve highly instruc- 
tive purposes in the effort to understand 
the Jewish case. 


N ANOTHER sector, it simplifies ex- 
O position and one line of explanation 
to emphasize internal socio-cultural dif- 
ferentiations as an originally fragment- 
ing factor within the ranks of Jewish 
immigrants, and socio-cultural homo- 
geneity as an integrating factor in the 
non-Jewish immigrant group. Yet homo- 
geneity of this kind is an assumption 
contradicted by not a few groups. Ger- 
man Christian immigrants, for example, 
were sundered on lines of early arrivers 
and late ones, Catholicism versus Protes- 
tantism, rural versus urban origin, pro- 
letariat versus bourgeoisie, Prussian ver- 
sus Rhinelander versus Bavarian, so- 
cialist versus laissez-faire capitalist, etc. 
To homogenize facts on one side of an 
inter-group comparison may transform 
an actual similarity into a seeming con- 
trast, one that often yields misleading 
implications about the group on the 
other side of the comparison. 


Following many predecessors in the 
general field of ethnic studies, Sherman 
sees the cultural minority group evolv- 
ing in American society under the cross 
pressures of two sets of forces: (1) 
those facilitating group assimilation in 
the host society, i.e. which “create for 
the minority [group] the necessity and 
the will to dissolve within the majority,” 
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and (2) those facilitating group isola- 
tion and cohesion, i.e. which “strengthen 
the members’ will to preserve their group 
identity.” 

As outcome of the conflict between 
these contending forces, the author holds 
that “the assimilatory tendencies always 
prevail.” However, he adds that Amer- 
ican Jewry is the exceptional case as 
“the only white ethnic group in whom 
the factors of cohesion have so far turned 
out to be stronger than the factors of 
disintegration.” 

In the first place, this claim of unique- 
ness in resistance to dissolution is shared 
by the Creoles of Louisiana, the Spanish- 
speaking settlers of the Southwestern 
states and the Pennsylvania Dutch, all 
of whom long antedate the immigrant 
masses who arrived in the late nineteenth 
century. 

These special instances aside, the per- 
ception of Jewry’s “exceptionalism” on 
the American ethnic scene is in part an 
artifact of the author’s mode of group 
classification. By implication, Sherman 
tends to equate a group’s ethnicity with 
a peoplehood that is intrinsically an- 
chored in its departed homeland; and its 
religious alignment, in the Christian 
population at least, he seems to see as 
an incidental facet of its territorial- 
people (national) identity. 


AS THE AUTHOR indicates, the at- 
tempt of non-Jewish groups in 
America to establish community insti- 
tutions on the foundations of their ter- 
ritorial antecedents is usually short-lived 
after the immigrant generation has 
passed. He emphasizes, therefore, that 
in maintaining a vigorous complex of 
community institutions through the third 
generation, Jewry stands unique among 
American ethnic groups. Consistency 
requires, however, that this comparison 
be made on the basis of the same cri- 
teria, so far as the complexities allow. 
German Jewish immigrants in the nine- 
teenth century met the above definition 
of ethnicity not simply as Jews, nor 
simply as Germans, but as members of 
the territorially and culturally differen- 
tiated collectivity of German Jews. Es- 
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sentially the same statement can be made 
about the Spanish Jewish immigrants 
before them and about the Jews of East- 
ern Europe who followed later. 

If by definition Spanish Catholics, 
German Catholics and Polish Catholics 
form separate ethnic groups, then it may 
be not inappropriate and perhaps ana- 
lytically useful to regard Spanish Jews, 
German Jews and Polish Jews as like- 
wise having originally been distinguish- 
able ethnic groups. 

If so, there is overlooked significance 
in Sherman’s own observations that (1) 
each of these three territorially and lin- 
guistically distinct groups of Jewish im- 
migrants originally established separate 
sets of institutions, making strenuous 
efforts thereafter to maintain separate 
communal preserves; and (2) these ef- 
forts have since suffered gradual collapse. 
In short, both. Jewish and non-Jewish 
groups organized around identification 
with a homeland territory (in Yiddish, 
der haim) have failed to flourish within 
the American environment. (Unless, 
that is, they have geographically segre- 
gated themselves here, as in the case of 
the Louisiana Creoles, Southwestern 
Spaniards and Pennsylvania Dutch pre- 
viously mentioned.) On this line of 
analysis, Jewry’s development in this 
country can more appropriately be char- 
acterized as part of a general pattern 
than as a unique case. 

It can be shown, of course, that with 
the breakdown of barriers among Span- 
ish, German and East European Jewish 
immigrants there has arisen a communal 
edifice based primarily on descent from 
a common, religiously identified tradi- 
tion. Is not this a case, in Sherman’s 
term, of Jewish “exceptionalism”? Again 
the reviewer must enter his dissent. The 
fact is this: although most Catholic 
immigrant groups originally sought a 
place in the Church on exclusive terri- 
torial-origin lines, these intra-faith na- 
tionality barriers have largely disinte- 
grated, and Catholicism is emerging with 
a more or less coordinated system of 
institutions which, like Jewry’s, are 
stamped with indelible American colora- 
tion. In my own book (with W. Lloyd 
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Warner), I observed about Yankee 
City’s Irish parochial school: “this 
school, like the [Irish] church, is no 
longer ethnic in both a national and 
a religious sense, but in the religious 
sense alone. The ethnicity of the school 
and church consists in their Catholicity.” 
These two institutions, I might add, now 
include Italians, Poles and converted 
Yankees, as well as Irish of the second, 
third and fourth generations. 

Thus, Jewry’s course of vigorous com- 
munal fusion after the arrival of its 
second and third generation, far from 
being unique, has been paralleled in the 
Catholic population, and also, according 
to my impressions, in certain immigrant 
groups from Protestant territories. 

I don’t want to be understood as deny- 
ing that there are unique elements in 
Jewish history, ancient and recent, that 
have left deeply etched marks on the 
communal design of contemporary 
American Jewry. I only suggest that in 
the broad respects discussed above, 
American Jews have socially evolved 
along lines quite similar to their Chris- 
tian neighbors. To discuss the dynamic 
forces in American society that have 
contributed to such parallel evolutions 
would be to exceed the assigned mission 
of this review. 


ROM THE PREMISE that Jews have been 
F exceptional among American ethnic 
groups in resisting communal dissolu- 
tion, Sherman seems to be led to opti- 
mistic predictions about their survival 
intact as a distinctive group entity. For 
example, he writes: “There are also 
social scientists [unnamed] who believe, 
correctly in my opinion, that in the light 
of existent social conditions in the United 
States and the present status of the 
Jews throughout the world, it is quite 
impossible for the Jews as a group to 
dissolve in this country.” 

In advancing this favorable prognosis, 
Sherman squarely faces the problem of 
mixed marriages among American Jews. 
(I shall use intermarriage, out-marriage 
and mixed marriage as alternative syno- 
nyms.) From his marshalling of avail- 
able evidence he predicts that, although 
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such intermarriages will increase in fre- 
quency, they “will not assume, in the 
foreseeable future, such proportions as to 
threaten the existence of the Jewish com- 
munity in this country.” A detailed eval- 
uation of the evidence cited leads this 
reviewer to a more guarded prognosis 
on the issue. : 

In the first place, the author implies 
a critical intermarriage rate that could 
jeopardize group survival. Although its 
magnitude is not estimated or even 
hinted, Sherman finds unnamed grounds 
for assuring us that this unspecified dan- 
ger point will not be reached in that in- 
definite period “the foreseeable future.” 

Second, the author notes that “the 
best estimates for the country as a whole 
place the [Jewish] intermarriage rate 
at the beginning of 1958 at between 
seven and ten percent.” Overlooked in 
the great predominance of men over 
women among the Jewish outmarried, is 
that this correspondingly increases the 
number of Jewish women who must re- 
main single. Thereby lost to the Jewish 
community in the next generation are 
not only most children of mixed mar- 
riages but also the unborn children of 
the Jewish women forced into spinster- 
hood by the reduced availability of Jew- 
ish men. If the estimated seven to ten 
percent current outmarriage rate is au- 
thentic, then the loss of children to the 
community may be half again larger... 
even allowing for the small number of 
mixed descent children who retain 
meaningful Jewish identification. 

Sherman takes comfort from the fact 
that the above seven to ten percent es- 
timate is somewhat smaller than the 12 
percent count of outmarriages uncovered 
among Canadian Jews. 

Technically, however, the two rates 
are not comparable. The American figure 
has been principally derived from local 
or sample studies of people voluntarily ~ 
designating themselves as in the Jewish 
fold. These studies have often been con- 
strued as implying that current religious 
affiliation is the criterion of Jewishness, 
permitting an unknown number of the 
assimilated and the outmarried in par- 
ticular to deny their Jewish origins. The 
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Canadian intermarriage rate, on the 
other hand, is based on an inclusive na- 
tional census count, in which there was 
lesser implication of institutional affilia- 
tion as the criterion of Jewishness. 

Also important are the facts that Can- 
adian Jewry is almost entirely East Eu- 
ropean in origin and on the whole 
migrated later than did American Jews 
by a margin averaging perhaps twenty 
years. In this perspective, their more 
reliable outmarriage datum may be in- 
terpreted as an approximate reflection of 
American Jewry’s true intermarriage rate 
as it was two decades ago, from which 
point it has probably increased since. 

A difficulty common to both the Can- 
adian and American data discussed 
above is that the rates refer to mixed 
marriages among all current couples in 
the Jewish population, irrespective of 
time and place they were married. In 
West European studies, on the other 
hand, the usual tendency has been to 
calculate rates on the number of Jewish- 
Christian marriages among all Jewish 
marriages recently contracted. This, of 
course, reveals how Jewish young people 
now are marrying, yielding an intermar- 
riage rate that is not obscured by the 
artifact of including their parents and 
living grandparents in the calculations. 

It is therefore instructive that studies 
of West European Jews on this basis 
have reported outmarriage frequencies in 
the 30 percent to 60 percent range. Sher- 
man likewise finds comfort in the fact 
that these rates are far above those of 
American Jews. I consider the West Eu- 
ropean data cause for alarm, not only 
on grounds of what they reveal through 
a relatively sensitive yardstick but also 
because they suggest the peak of an inter- 
marriage trend in older Jewries that is 
not impossible for young American Jews 
to reach a generation or two hence. Out- 
marriages at this tempo almost certainly 
would spell imminent dissolution of the 
Jewish community outside of a few of 
the largest American cities, a turn that 
appears to be approaching today in 
many West European countries. 

I do not wish to be cast in the role of 
a professional Cassandra. On the other 
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hand, I think it more realistic to hold 
that the survival of the American Jewish 
community in its present dimensions is 
problematic, than to surrender to the 
satisfactions of an “all’s well” complac- 
ency. The former position, moreover, 
provides an indispensable platform for 
calling into being a concerted program of 
studies to enlarge our still fragmentary 
(and sometimes misleading) information 
about American Jewry and the course 
on which it is unknowingly drifting. 

In the meantime, Sherman’s book 
offers us a useful and attractive addi- 
tion to our present body of knowledge. 


FIEDLER AND THE MYTHIC LIFE 
By EUGENE GOODHEART 
No! In Tuunper, by Lesuie Frepier. 


Boston, Mass. Beacon Press, 1960. 336 
pp. $5.00. 


HIS SECOND COLLECTION of Leslie 
Fiedler’s essays is bound to add to 


the fame and notoriety that have at-' 


tended Fiedler ever since he began to 
publish. In particular, the Foreword 
and the introductory essay, from which 
the book takes its title, will confirm 
Fiedler’s reputation for being tough- 
minded, arrogant and iconoclastic. Ap- 
propriately, he begins his Foreword with 
an expression of hope that his essays will 
have the intended effect of “offending 
all those with cemeteries to defend,” 
whether they be the pieties of “the avant- 
garde revolt in the twenties, Marxism of 
the thirties, the enlightened middlebrow- 
ism of the forties or the hip pieties of the 
fifties.” Fiedler has already established 
a reputation for himself as toughminded 
and unsentimental in An End to Inno- 
cence, and more recently in Love and 
Death in the American Novel. He ob- 
viously wants to make it clear that, if 
anything, he has hardened in the interim 
between An End to Innocence and the 
current collection of essays. The Fore- 
word is a piece of unabashed self-revela- 
tion. Fiedler speaks of himself as a legend 
from which he hopes to disentangle his 
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real self, and though he repudiates as 
part of the legend reports of friend 
being separated from friend, lover from 
lover by arguments over one or another 
of his essays, one can nonetheless detect 
an unmistakable note of pride. “At 
least, my essays have brought certain 
dull parties to a long overdue end.” 

The “No! in Thunder” refers both 
to what Fiedler regards as the essential 
function of the artist and to what he 
conceives his own essays to be saying. 
The phrase is from a letter Melville 
wrote to Hawthorne in which, attempt- 
ing to characterize Hawthorne’s art, he 
in effect characterized his own. “He says 
No! in thunder; but the Devil himself 
cannot make him say yes. For all men 
who say yes, lie; and all men who say 
no—why, they are in the happy condi- 
tion of judicious, unencumbered travel- 
lers in Europe; they cross the frontiers 
into Eternity with nothing but a carpet- 
bag—that is to say, the Ego.” Fiedler’s 
commentary on Melville’s text is meant 
to explain his book and vindicate him- 
self. ; 


The “No! in thunder” is never par- 
tisan; it infuriates Our Side as well as 
Theirs, reveals that all Sides are one, 
insofar as they are all yea-sayers and 
hence all liars. There is some evidence 
that the Hard No is being spoken 
when the writer seems a traitor to 
those whom he loves and who have 
conditioned his very way of respond- 
ing to the world. When the writer 
says of precisely the cause that is 
dearest to him what is always and 
everywhere the truth about all causes 
—that it has been imperfectly con- 
ceived and inadequately represented, 
and that it is bound to be betrayed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by its 
leading spokesmen—we know that he 
is approaching an art of real serious- 
ness if not actual greatness. 


The Hard No then is the radical refusal 
to be taken in by any piety; it is the 
willingness and the courage to stand 
alone, if necessary, and abide by one’s 
personal convictions about the truth— 
in a word, the willingness and courage 
to be egoistic. 
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There could be no ultimate quarrel 
with Fiedler’s manner, if the essays were 
all that Fiedler made them out to be. 
What offends is not the arrogance of the 
Foreword and the Introduction, but the 
failure of the essays to make good on the 
promise that the arrogance implies. For 
even Fiedler’s superb polemical manner, 
the original “insights” that he delivers 
with such éclat, the wit and colloquial 
grace of his language cannot make the 
book what it is not: a radical action 
against the Modern Age. The result is 
that the book comes off as somewhat 
pretentious. 


H vine HAD his expectations raised so 
high at the outset, the reader is 
more impressed with his disappointment 
than with the genuine accomplishments 
of the essays. And the disappointment is 
immediate. Part I, entitled The Artist, 
begins with two able, though quite aca- 
demic, performances on Dante and 
Shakespeare, an interesting though some- 
what misleading essay on Whitman,* 
a rescue operation on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, followed by pieces on Peretz, 
Malamud, Faulkner and Warren among 
others. The impression of discontinuity 
between the introductory essays and Part 
I is so striking as to seem significant. 
What the essays have in common is not 
the Hard No!, but a preoccupation with 
the mythical content of life and litera- 
ture: the recurrent patterns that mani- 
fest themselves in the actions of men in 
the world and in books that express the 
eternal rituals of the soul. In an essay, 
“In the Beginning Was the Word,” 
placed misleadingly towards the end of 
the book, Fiedler states with admirable 
succinctness the real subject matter of 
his essays: “Myths, those ancient Greek 
stories that are our Archetypes par ex- 
cellence, preserving for us the assurance 
which belongs to ritual alone: that what 
is done below is done above, what is 
done here and now is done forever, what 


*It is Wordsworth, not Whitman, who is 
the first truly modern poet with epic ambi- 
tions, the first to derive a mythology “from his 
own experience, lived or dreamed” and make 
himself the hero of his poetry. 
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is repeated in time subsists unbroken in 
eternity.” 

Fiedler, of course, means to connect 
the mythical content of life and litera- 
ture with the Hard No; myth, which is 
for him almost identical with Life (or 
Truth) is the Supreme Court of Appeal 
against the ideologies and pieties that 
impoverish and destroy Life. The deeper 
the connection between the individual 
imagination of the artist (or the social 
critic) and the myth, the greater the art, 
the more thunderous the No! But it is 
precisely Fiedler’s failure to apply to 
this assumed connection the same tough- 
mindedness that he applies to certain 
middlebrow pieties, for instance, that 
makes for the discontinuity and the dis- 
appointment. The connection between 
myth and the Hard No is an unexamined 
assumption, a problem that Fiedler is 
able to avoid through his rhetorical gift. 
Dialectical exploration of difficulty and 
ambiguity (one of Fiedler’s favorite 
words) yields to the cleverly turned sen- 
tence—or the sentence so cleverly turned 
that the writer outsmarts himself. (“In 
the end the negativist is not a nihilist, 
for he affirms the void.”) 

The preoccupation with the mythical 
content of life and literature—as these 
essays unwittingly testify—leads not to 
the Hard No!, but to a kind of stoicism. 
Every cultural situation that Fiedler 
writes about is conceived as a manifesta- 
tion of an archetypal pattern in human 
consciousness which emerges from the 
timeless world of myth with the inevi- 
tability of, say, history as the Marxists 
conceive it. The archetype of myth, 
which is prior to person or society, is the 
fate from which there is neither escape 
nor finally even understanding. How is 
it possible then to make the leap—as 
Fiedler apparently does—between myth 
and Nay-Saying? For Nay-Saying pre- 
supposes the freedom to say No even to 
myth—for instance to the Myth of In- 
nocence. Not once does Fiedler show 
how the will can free itself from the 
thousand rituals that determine it and 
make the gesture of freedom that the 
No implies. The essays are a testimony 
to the Devil’s power to coerce our imag- 
inings and utterances; even the No!— 
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Melville to the contrary notwithstanding 
—is the Devil’s inspiration. 


bye MORAL Of every essay of social 
criticism, whether it be on the Leo- 
pold and Loeb trial or the Negro and 
Jew in America or the Un-Angry Young 
Men, is that every event is a symbolic 
event “in which a whole society objecti- 
fies and acts out its inner conflicts, its 
most pressing archetypal errors.” We are 
all caught in the grip of a determinism 
against which even courage, wit, intel- 
ligence and talent are impotent. Thus 
Fiedler writes: 


How hard it is for those who did 
not live the mythic life of their own 
generation to realize that so far as 
our imagination is concerned, they 
had never existed at all! It is not a 
matter of talent or intelligence or wit 
(the dullards Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg are relevant and hence real, the 
brighter Harold and Bernard Rosen- 
berg irrelevant and unreal)... 


This! (to borrow an exclamation mark 
from Fiedler) from a man who begins 
his book by celebrating the Nay-Sayer’s 
power to refuse, in effect, to live the 
mythic life of his generation. 

In the very interesting essay on the 
Negro and the Jew, Fiedler, living the 
mythic life of his generation, remembers 
the experience of reading Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as a boy and of making a vow to 
take a heroic stand in a fight to wipe out 
racial inequality (“‘Needless to say, no 
heroic exploits followed.”) ; and again, 
bravely confessing that “none of [his] 
best friends is black,” he resigns himself 
to the knowledge of “the distrust we 
would have to overcome, the masks we 
would have to penetrate, to discover our 
real selves, much less become real 
friends.” These moments in Fiedler call 
to mind George Orwell who also in a 
sense lived the mythic life of his genera- 
tion. The kind of paralysis of the will 
that seems to go with Fiedler’s recogni- 
tions, Orwell never shared. Who can 
read Homage to Catalonia without per- 
ceiving the limitations of the mythical 
view of history? The Orwell who re- 
mained a socialist, despite every disillu- 
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sionment, because he could not forget 
the brief and glorious time when Barce- 
lona was a working-class city is a superb 
counterinstance to Fiedler’s portraits of 
men and self as incarnations of the 
mythic life fulfilling a destiny not of 
their own making. 

No! in Thunder belongs, paradoxi- 
cally, to the ethos of what I should like 
to call the new Stoicism—the kind of 
response to life that was so clearly re- 
flected by the symposium conducted in 
The New Leader several years ago in 
which the members of the generation 
presently in their thirties sought to define 
its character. The consensus of the sym- 
posium was that this generation, having 
been denied the mature experience of 
the depression and having inherited the 
previous generation’s disenchantment 
with Marxism, had grown up prematurely 
oriented to notions of conformity and 
success. All that remains to the sensitive 
highbrow element, as the articles bear 
witness, is an uneasy and inactive dis- 
satisfaction with it all and a capacity to 
endure the dissatisfaction. To place 
Fiedler in such company might at first 
glance appear perverse. Or it might 
seem to those who have read An End 
to Innocence, that, if this judgement of 
his latest book is accurate, Fiedler has 
changed from his earlier rebelliousness. 
The truth is that the two collections of 
essays are of a piece. To be sure, there 
is nothing in the latest collection that 
compares with the essays on the Rosen- 
bergs or the Hiss trial or Huck Finn for 
sheer provocation. No! in Thunder is a 
tamer book. But, it must be insisted that 
the two books are ideologically similar 
in spirit, as a rereading of An End to 
Innocence makes clear. Fiedler’s No!, 
like his toughmindedness in An End to 
Innocence, is little more than an inca- 
pacity to act with the paralyzing knowl- 
edge of the dubious motives which every 


idea, attitude, gesture and action con- 
ceal. 


5 UT WHY THE INSISTENCE on the No? 
Before we can decide whether Fied- 
ler himself is not a victim of the senti- 
mentalism that he so deplores by refus- 
ing to face the bitter consequences 
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of what he has seen and become, it 
would be useful to consider the incon- 
sistent role that myth plays in the essays. 
In a brief review of Malamud’s The 
Natural, Fiedler, after demonstrating the 
presence of the Grail legend in the novel 
—the manager of the team called the 
Knights is Pop Fisher, etc.—speaks of 
the special achievement of Malamud: 
“in this book the modern instance and 
the remembered myth are equally felt 
. .. he has not felt obliged to choose 
between the richness of imagined detail 
and that of symbolic relevance.” What 
Mary McCarthy has called the Novel’s 
“deep love of fact and of the empiric 
element in experience” is found to serve 
in Malamud’s case the mythic ambition 
of literature. In the essay on “The Un- 
angry Young Men” we find this account 
of the mythical dimension of “the New 
York academics” : 


. . . the New York academics, who 
represent the latest form of status- 
striving among descendants of East 
European immigrants. In the first 
generation, there was a simplehearted 
drive to found fortunes in woolens, 
ladies’ underwear, junk—no matter; 
in the second, an impulse to enter the 
(still financially rewarding) respecta- 
bility of the public professions, law 
and medicine; in the third, an urge 
to find a place in publishing and the 
universities, to become writers and 
intellectuals. In my own generation, 
there are notorious cases of men with 
no taste (much less any love) for 
literature becoming critics out of 
sheer bafflement. Never have so many 
natural operators and minor Machia- 
vellians pushed so eagerly and with 
less reason into the academy. The old 
tragedy of the poet forced into manu- 
facturing paper bags becomes the new 
comedy of the proto-tycoon lecturing 
on the imagery of Wallace Stevens. 


It is clear that the “I” of Fiedler—that 
part of him that can disengage from 
myth—wants no part of the archetypal 
pattern that he is describing above. And 
there are many instances of Fiedler’s 
hostility towards comparable social 
“myths.” The whole animus of the essay 
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on the Rosenbergs in An End to Inno- 
cence is the resentment that “the Rosen- 
bergs were not able to think of themselves 
as real people,” that they saw themselves 
“only as cases, .. . [like] Scottsboro and 
Harry Bridges and the Trenton Six, re- 
placeable puppets in a manifestation 
that never ends” and that finally they 
permitted the Stalinist press to “share in 
the ritualistic exploitation of them- 
selves.” 

There is a split in Fiedler’s attitude 
towards myth which divides the literary 
critic and the social critic. Wherever 
Fiedler discovers myth in a work of 
literature, there is a chance that he has 
discovered seriousness, or even greatness. 
On the other hand, though one must 
live the mythic life in order to be “real 
and relevant,” Fiedler says No!, or at 
least would like to, to the social myth— 
that is, if he were not rendered neutral 
by the myth. 

This, of course, is oversimplification; 
for instance, as the essay, “Archetype 
and Signature” makes clear, the mythical 
dimension does not itself decide the 
seriousness or greatness of a work of 
literature. Every work of literature is the 
product of a dialectic between the 
mythic pattern (the archetype) and the 
personal idiosyncratic imagination of the 
artist (the signature). Yet despite this 
recognition, Fiedler on another occasion 
will speak of myth as a category of value 
and still on other occasions make com- 
parisons among worxs of literature with 
similar mythical preoccupations in which 
no basis is proposed for distinguishing 
among the merits of the different works. 
(“From Uncle Tom, in particular, there 
descend such important characters of our 
literature as Mark Twain’s Nigger Jim 
and Faulkner’s Lucas Beauchamp, who 
symbolically grant the white man for- 
giveness in the name of their whole race, 
redeem him by their enduring the worst 
he can inflict.”) As a practical critic, 
Fiedler is apparently not interested in 
the signature of the artist. He has the 
taste and the intuition to recognize value 
when he encounters it, but literary cri- 
ticism in the sense of the demonstration 
of the discrimination of value in litera- 
ture seems alien to Fiedler’s purposes. In- 
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deed, one of the interesting paradoxes 
in Fiedler is that he exploits his literary 
training as a social critic and his socio- 
logical and anthropological talents as a 
literary critic. Thus, in the Preface of 
An End to Innocence, he speaks of “ ‘a 
close reading’ of recent events that I 
should like to think I have achieved, a 
reading that does not scant ambiguity 
or paradox, but tries to give to the tes- 
timony of a witness before a Senate 
committee or the letters of the Rosen- 
bergs the same careful scrutiny we have 
learned to practice on the shorter poems 
of Donne.” 


| HAVE spent so much time pointing 
out the inconsistencies in Fiedler not 
out of pique. I do not know him, nor 
do I have proprietary interest in any of 
the cemeteries that he chooses to dese- 
crate. On the contrary, I go along with 
most of the praise that has been accorded 
him. He is one of the most incisive of 
our critics. His perception of the ritual 
content of our life and literature is prob- 
ably quicker and keener than that of 
any critic writing today. But he has seri- 
ously misconceived his role, and that 
misconception is, in Fiedler’s terms, an 
enactment of an aspect of the mythic 
life of our time. 

The decline of the radical imagination 
in America has left a residuum of recal- 
citrant rebellious energy. Failing to dis- 
cover the appropriate forms through 
which this energy can express itself, the 
would-be rebel becomes fantastical and 
willful. Mailer’s Advertisements for My- 
self on the Way Out may be in certain 
ways a preposterous book (Fiedler in a 
review for Midstream characterized 
Mailer as The Fool), but folly, as we 
know, can be serious and significant, and 
it is hard to read Mailer’s book without 
being moved by the plight of the radical 
imagination in America. Even a reader 
completely out of sympathy with the 
vision of the radical! as psychopathic 
personality cannot fail, if he has the 
sensitivity and intelligence, to see that 
Mailer’s book—indeed, his recent public 
career—is what happens when a society 
deprives the radical imagination of oc- 
casions for expression or when the occa- 
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sions which it does provide have the 
effect of emasculating it. Fiedler is cer- 
tainly sensitive to this situation, and the 
No! that he delivers early in the book 
belongs to that rebellious energy that 
survives even his fulfilled wish “for ma- 
turity and an end to innocence—in short, 
middle-age itself.” There is simply too 
much energy and youthful imagination 
in Fiedler for him to be content with 
that. But he is also too knowledgeable, 
too much burdened with the past, the 
guilty past, to go out on the radical limb. 
Indeed, all his effort to portray himself 
as a Nay-Sayer, a rebellious spirit, is be- 
trayed by what is the deepest truth about 
Fiedler—that his is a conservative mind. 
Perhaps nowhere else is this made so 
clear as at the conclusion of his essay 
“The Profanation of the Child” in the 
group entitled “The Eye of Innocence” 
in which Fiedler describes with approval 
a new kind of “revolutionary” literature, 
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.. . The work of recent writers for 
whom tales of childhood are inevitably 
tales of terror, represents a literature 
blasphemous and revolutionary. Such 
writers have come to believe that the 
self can be betrayed to impulse as 
well as to rigor; that an Age of Inno- 
cence can be a tyranny no less terrible 
than an Age of Reason; and that the 
Gods of such an age if not yet dead 
must be killed, however snub-nosed, 
freckled-faced or golden-haired they 
may be. 


Revolutionary indeed! Concealed in this 
passage is the cult of maturity and social 
responsibility that has plagued the radical 
enterprise in recent years. To be sure, 
“the self can be betrayed to impulse as 
well as to rigor,” but to characterize this 
statement as revolutionary is sheer dis- 
ingenuousness, an attempt to have one’s 
cake and eat it. Lionel Trilling’s Liberal 
Imagination, which is in a sense the 
“archetype” for both of Fiedler’s collec- 
tions of essays, was at the time a fresh 
and much profounder response to the 
neglected values of the Conservative 
Mind. Consequently, Fiedler’s potshots 
at the young New York intellectuals, 
“the little Trillings and Riesmans” seem 
like pure gratuitousness. 

Finally, my deepest irritation with the 
book has to do with something not only 
in Fiedler, but in myself as well—indeed, 
in the times in which we live. I have 
just been rereading Homage to Catalonia 
and Down and Out in Paris and London 
and coming to Fiedler from Orwell, I 
have been struck by what I surely would 
not have seen so clearly in Fiedler if 
Orwell’s books were not there to serve 
as contrast. Fiedler’s world is literary 
through and through, whether the sub- 
ject matter be Robert Penn Warren’s 
latest book or the Leopold and Loeb 
case. There is hardly an event in social 
or cultural history that is not immedi- 
ately perceived in terms of middlebrow 
and highbrow responses and the corres- 
ponding literary documents. How nar- 
row the mythic life of our time has be- 
come! It is not simply that the political 
imagination has become enervated or 
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that the will to act in behalf of a cause 
has all but died, it is that the wider 
world in which Orwell lived and suffered 
gave one the sense of possibilities and 
that our world, shrunken in the age of 
conformity, aviation and the universal 
fear of war, has become something of a 
claustrophobe’s nightmare. In Fiedler’s 
essays the shrinking of the world is docu- 
mented, and his own response to this 
shrinking is, if I may once more render 
it in his own terms, an enactment of the 
mythic life of our times. 


HISTORIC CONFLICT 
By RICHARD L. RUBENSTEIN 


Tue Seconp Crucirrxion, by Maurice 
SamueL. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1960. $4.50, 373 pp. 


HE PERSISTENT APPEARANCE Of books 

dealing with Jewish life on the best 
seller lists has become a commonplace 
in recent years. Perhaps this interest in- 
dicates how deeply the Jewish experi- 
ence can be seen as acutely and proto- 
typically that of modern man. For many, 
life in the twentieth century has meant 
displacement, alienation, depersonaliza- 
tion and the omnipotent threat of mean- 
inglessness. Through literature we iden- 
tify with and vicariously experience the 
life and death of others. The continuing 
preoccupation of the American and 
European reading public with the Jew- 
ish experience is a reflection of its 
decisive centrality for the psyche of 
modern man. 


There is real irony in the fact that the 
author and the poet rather than the 
religious thinker have dealt most insist- 
ently and realistically with the con- 
temporary Jewish situation. Although 
Maurice Samuel’s The Second Crucifix- 
ion describes the conflict which led to 
the separation of the Jewish and Gentile 
communities at the beginning of the 
second century in Rome, its basic aim 
and intent is to explore the historical 
determinants of the terminal explosion 
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of that conflict in Nazi Germany. Only 
on the surface does Samuel write about 
Roman society; his real concern is with 
the origins of modern anti-Semitism. 
Samuel’s book must be seen as part of 
the literary exploration of the contem- 
porary Jewish scene. What the book 
lacks as literature, it makes up as an 
historical popularization of a very diffi- 
cult issue. Nevertheless, the literary ex- 
ploration of a social issue creates very 
real problems when, as in the present 
work, characters lose their identities as 
complex personalities and become wood- 
en pieces on an ideological chessboard. 


Samuel’s intent is clear. He seeks to 
apprehend the inner character of the 
Judaeo-Christian conflict. His method, 
in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
is to explore its primal origins. That his 
primary interest is modern life is made 
clear by one of the first literary devices 
he employs. Writing in the first person, 
he tells how, while visiting the ruins of 
the Forum in modern Rome, the book’s 
heroine, Marcella Silana, comes to him 
across the centuries and asks him to 
write about her. The contemporary 
scene provides the spur for the tale; it is 
the reality. Significantly, the author’s 
vision comes to him in a ruin which is 
given shape and meaning by the vision 
of the heroine. Perhaps this symbolizes 
the drearier and deadlier ruin of Euro- 
pean Jewish life which is made more 
meaningful by Marcella’s tale. 


ARCELLA SILANA is the adopted 
NM daughter of a Roman aristocrat, 
Lucius Silanus. After her marriage to a 
wastrel aristocrat, Julius Fulvius, she 
finds that her husband has squandered 
her sizeable dowry. He finally reveals 
to her that she is of Jewish origin. He 
gives Marcella, now pregnant, the option 
of a quiet divorce coupled with total 
loss of her property or public denuncia- 
tion in which the “fraud” she has per- 
petrated upon him would become public 
knowledge. 


The double shock of her husband’s 
betrayal and the discovery of her true 
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identity is almost more than she can 
bear. She experiences a very modern 
crisis, the crisis of identity. Like many 
Jews after her, Marcella learns that her 
true identity is one she has been taught 
to hold of little worth. Her decision to 
come to terms with it is animal-like and 
instinctive. The child within her refuses 
to die and guided by a life which is only 
partially her own, Marcella seeks shelter 
in the Roman ghetto. 

Marcella’s protectors turn out to be 
Ebionites, members of the Judaeo- 
Christian sect that sought to mediate 
the inevitable Judaeo-Christian conflict. 
This part of the plot makes better dia- 
lectics than it does literature. As liter- 
ature, it is vitiated by a high degree of 
improbability. As dialectics, it is abso- 
lutely essential for the exploration of the 
conflict. The Ebionites were caught be- 
tween the Church and the Synagogue; 
they sought to reconcile both perspec- 
tives. They are, therefore, the best point 
of departure for determining why the 
conflict could not be mediated. 

The author is quite successful in 
bringing the reader into the inner life 
of Marcella’s Judaeo-Christian commu- 
nity. The essentially "swish character of 
the group’s ethos and ritual is made very 
clear. I know of no comparable effort 
which so successfully portrays what it 
was like to be a Jewish-Christian, fully 
faithful to Jewish practice in Hadrianic 
Rome. Here the creative imagination of 
the artist exceeds the greater precision 
of the scholar. 

The author exhibits a very compre- 
hensive knowledge of Jewish, Christian 
and pagan religious life in second century 
Rome. However, the scholar has im- 
portant advantages over the novelist; he 
can offer tentative or alternative hypoth- 
eses whereas the novelist must necessarily 
commit himself. Mr. Samuel has done 
just this with regard to some highly de- 
batable historical issues. In the case of 
the Ebionim, Mr. Samuel has committed 
himself to the view that they regarded 
the Teacher of Righteousness of the 
Qumrun community as identical with 
Jesus. The principal issue between the 
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Ebionim and the Gentile Christians is 
taken to be the issue of whether Jesus 
was the divine Son of God or merely a 
great and saintly Jewish teacher. Mr. 
Samuel suggests that only Hellenistic 
Gentile pagans could possibly have be- 
lieved in Jesus as the divine Son of God, 
the Savior and Messiah. This belief is 
taken to be a reflection of their pagan 
background with its dying savior gods of 
vegetation. Samuel implies that this con- 
ception of Jesus was inimical even to 
those Jews who accepted him as the 
Teacher of Righteousness. Some Jews— 
the assimilated ones who were in any 
event lost to Jewish life—accepted the 
beliefs of Gentile Christianity. The 
Ebionites are depicted as rejecting them. 
Ultimately, there was no way of recon- 
ciling the Gentile insistence that Jesus 
was the dying Son of God with the 
Ebionite belief that he was a great 
teacher. 


NE of the weaknesses of historical 

fiction such as Samuel’s lies in the 
fact that the author must take sides in 
controversies concerning which scholars 
can come only to tentative or divergent 
conclusions. This would be of small ac- 
count under normal circumstances. How- 
ever, Samuel is a writer of influence. It 
is easier to read Samuel’s novel than to 
pursue the scholarly problems which 
Samuel solves to his own satisfaction. 
Samuel may not have created a great 
literary work but he will undoubtedly 
be far more influential than the more 
inaccessible scholars in creating an image 
of the origins of the separation of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 

In fairness to Samuel, it should be 
stated that his. view that the Ebionites 
were the heirs and spiritual descendants 
of the Qumrun community has the 
authority of no less a scholar than Oscar 
Cullman. There are, however, other 
competent scholars who dissent. My pur- 
pose is not to evaluate the conflicting 
claims but merely to point out that 
Samuel’s book, while based upon much 
reading, does not necessarily represent 
the relationship between the Dead Sea 
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Covenanters and the Ebionites with his- 
torical precision. The matter is still very 
much subject to debate. 

In itself, the identification of the Dead 
Sea group with the Ebionites is not very 
important. However, Samuel uses this 


perspective to dramatize what he con-: 


siders to have been the decisive conflict, 
the alleged irreconcilability of the Gentile 
Son of God with the Jewish Teacher of 
Righteousness. Samuel is on seemingly 
strong ground. He follows an old tradi- 
tion in Jewish polemics and is in agree- 
ment with the vast majority of competent 
Jewish scholars who have dealt with the 
issue. 

Nevertheless, he is by no means cor- 
rect. The tendency of contemporary 
scholarship concerning the origins of 
Christianity is vastly to enlarge the do- 
main of Jewish influence. Gentile Chris- 
tianity first succeeded in those commu- 
nities with important numbers of seba- 
menoi, God-fearers who were semi-at- 
tached to the synagogue without fulfilling 
all of its disciplines. Contact with and 
influence by Jews and Judaism was a 
precondition for conversion to Chris- 
tianity on the part of many Gentiles. 
Even when they accepted Jesus as the 
Son of God, they were not accepting 
one of the dying Gods of Near Eastern 
paganism. Jesus was accepted as the 
sacrificial atonement for the universal 
sinfulness of mankind; the Second Adam 
who comes to correct the imperfections 
of the human condition brought upon 
men by the First Adam; the First Fruit 
of the resurrection of those that sleep 
in the dust, who will arise “in the twink- 
ling of an eye” (c’heref ayin) when the 
“shofar shall sound” (I Cor. 15.22); 
the Paschal Lamb of God offered for 
mankind’s new liberation—its liberation 
from sin and death. The Jewish mythic 
overtones are apparent. Pagan influences 
can be found in both Christianity and 
Judaism at the time, but they are not 
decisive. It is best to see early Christian- 
ity, unlike Samuel’s presentation, as a 
resultant of forces at work within Juda- 
ism. Furthermore, in the light of what 
we know about Gnostic and mystical 
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circles within Rabbinic Judaism in the 
first and second centuries, we ought to 
be extremely hesitant in ascribing to 
Judaism an absolutely rigid monotheism 
which excluded the possibility of second- 
ary divinities or of a Son of God. 

The conflict which actually separated 
the two communities is mentioned by 
Samuel, though it is not stressed as much 
as the suggestion that Christians of Jew- 
ish origin could not accept a divine Son 
of God. This decisive issue devolved 
upon the question of who constituted 
the membership and what constituted 
the rites of initiation and the religious 
norms of the true Israel. Here is the 
issue stressed both by Paul and Justin 
Martyr (whom Samuel introduces into 
his novel). By the time of Justin’s writ- 
ing of the Dialogues Against Trypho, the 
evolution of Christian doctrine had 
reached the point where the Jewish de- 
feats under Vespasian and Hadrian were 
interpreted as God’s judgment against 
the sinful people who had rejected the 
true Christ. The crime of the Jews was 
nothing less than deicide. The Church 
is the new and true Israel. The old 
Israel is the hated of God. 


acones: draws a picture of this aspect 
of the origins of modern anti-Semit- 
ism in the second half of the book. As 
Marcella accustoms herself to her new 
life as a Jewish-Christian, she falls in 
love with the leader of the community, 
Yohanan ben Matthias and hopes to 
marry him, thus providing her daughter 
with the security of a home. The prom- 
ised healing never takes place. Her hus- 
band Julius Fulvius reappears. Earlier 
in the book his proclivity for pagan 
religious enthusiasm has been hinted at 
in a very competent description of his 
reaction to participation in the rites of 
Cybele, the Dea Syria. During his 
travels, Julius is converted to Gentile 
Christianity by Justinus of Flavia Neapo- 
lis, later to be known to the world as 
Justin Martyr, the first philosopher of 
the Christian Church. Though now a 
Christian, Julius has lost none of his 
anti-Semitism; in fact, his conversion 
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has heightened it. His new faith has had 
no real effect on his character or moral- 
ity. He presents himself as filled with 
remorse for his sins against his wife and 
child, though there is good reason for 
suspecting that his repentance is partly 
motivated by the desire to gain control 
of Marcella’s remaining funds. 

To make amends, he proposes to re- 
store Marcella, now called Marta, and 
her daughter to their former estate, 
bestowing upon them the boons of life 
lived in the spirit of Christ, the Son of 
God. Julius recounts that among the 
worst of his deeds is that he has allowed 
his wife to fall into the hands of the now 
doubly despised Jews. Marta’s refusal to 
accept this generosity incenses him and 
he arranges to kidnap his daughter, hop- 
ing thus to force Marta into submission. 
Marta and her Ebionite friends seek to 
enlist the aid of the primitive Christian 
community to effectuate the return of 
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her daughter. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings there is a heated dialogue be- 
tween Justin Martyr and Yohanan ben 
Matthias. This is Samuel’s equivalent 
of Justin’s Dialogues Against Trypho in 
brief form. Justin maintains that the 
Jews have become the despised of God 
by rejecting the true Christ. Just as God 
has brought retribution against the sin- 
ful people for its past sins, so, too, 
Hadrian’s destruction is evidence of 
God’s vengeance against the Jews for 
their greatest sin, the murder of God. 
There can be no doubt that here Sam- 
uel’s theological insight is beyond debate. 
The accusation that the Jews are God- 
killers and the interpretation of Jewish 
disaster as God’s vengeance, thus vin- 
dicating in advance all Christian violence 
against Jews, is one of the deepest roots 
of anti-Semitic violence in all ages in- 
cluding our own. As long as there is 
Good Friday and as long as the Passion 
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is sung, Christians will always consider 
Jews as the deicidal race. 

The attempts of the Jewish Chris- 
tians to obtain aid from the Gentile 
Christians in bringing about the release 
of the child fails. There is sympathy and 
common concern, but it is not sufficient 
to bridge the growing hostility between 
the rival communities. An attempt is 
made to secure the release of the child 
by force, but, in the attempt Julius, 
Yohanan and the child all perish. The 
book closes with Marta, bereft of both 
child and fiancé. The child, the fruit of 
the union between a Jewish and a Gen- 
tile Christian, perishes. Her death sym- 
bolizes the impossibility of any reconcili- 
ation between the two communities. The 
book closes on a tragic note. The reader 
is left with the feeling that he has wit- 
nessed the beginning of a very bloody 
tale. 


AMUEL’S STORY does not read easily. 
There are long sections where the 
narrative seems to lag. Yet, this is but 
a reflection of a larger weakness. The 
Second Crucifixion is not a literary 
work; it is a tract. This is especially 
clear in Samuel’s portrayal of Julius, the 
leading Gentile Christian in the book. 
Like the villain in an American western, 
Julius has few redeeming qualities. The 
real tragedy of the Judaeo-Christian 
conflict is that decent men on both sides 
of the theological fence were forced to 
take positions in which the theological 
opponent was rejected and his essential 
humanity obscured. The conflict is en- 
tirely vitiated by being turned into a tale 
of Christian villainy and Jewish virtue. 
Too much of Samuel’s basic structure 
involves a non-literary reduction of live 
human beings in the pathos of genuine 
conflict to exaggerated exemplars of 
virtue and vice, pure and unadulterated. 
When the book has been put aside, 
one is aware that a very competent 
craftsman has presented us with a rather 
precise exercise. It has many virtues. It 
is an easy way to gain insight into some 
aspects of an historical struggle. Yet it 
lacks the one quality which can make a 
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tale into literature; it lacks the complex- 
ities, the ironies and the ambiguities of 
life. Literature cannot serve the pur- 
poses of the political or even the theo- 
logical tract. Literature may illuminate 
both political and theological concep- 
tions. In order to do this, it must remain 
rooted in and descriptive of life in its 
many facets and dimensions. This is not 
accomplished by the author. 


AS THE WHEEL TURNS 


By MORRIS PHILIPSON 


Tue Last TempTaTION oF CuristT, by 
Nrxos Kazantzakis. Simon and Schus- 
ter. Translated from the Greek by P. A. 
Bien, $6.00, 536 pp. 


HIS IMAGINATIVE RECONSTRUCTION of 

the life of Jesus is in no respect a 
thesis-novel that offers any provable an- 
swers to puzzles regarding the historical 
Jesus, nor does it offer a solution to any 
problem concerning the theological con- 
cept of the Messiah. It is, unpretentious- 
ly, a narrative using much that is known 
of the public life of Jesus, without any 
attempt to be all-inclusive, but with a 
deliberate effort to represent his conceiv- 
able “internal life.” In this respect, it is 
an ardently etched image of a human 
being suffering moral conflict to an ex- 
cruciatingly high degree. 

The conflict is between the demands of 
the ideal and the demands of the com- 
monplace. What Jesus is presented as 
taking to be ideal (without Kazantzakis 
ever spelling this out) is the Old Testa- 
ment concept of being a “servant of 
God.” What is presented as commonplace 
is universal, namely, living a private, 
rather than public life constituted of 
ordinary daily concerns and taking satis- 
faction in one’s work well done, one’s 
spouse well loved, and one’s children well 
brought up. The possibility that “salva- 
tion” can be found by yielding to either 
the ideal or the commonplace runs 
strongly throughout Kazantzakis’ thought, 
and therefore the conflict between these 
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two equally valid demands remains a par- 
adox that the author cannot but leave 
unresolved. Jesus is both the prophet who 
comes bearing the message of brotherly 
love and forgiveness for one’s enemies, 
and the same who proclaims the end of 
the world and eternal punishment for 
sin. He is the same prophet who brings 
both peace and the sword. Kazantzakis 
takes neither side against the other as 
“the essence” of Jesus’ mission; and by 
not trying to systematize or integrate 
these conflicting elements within his 
teachings, the author leaves the image of 
Jesus as complex and internally self- 
contradictory as it is found to be in the 
four Gospels. 

Throughout the novel, we see Jesus 
clearly rooted in the social situation with- 
in which he lived and died. Kazantzakis 
effectively re-creates the environment of 
the small Hebrew kingdom suffering 
shame for its degenerate royal rulers and 
fury over its ignominious position as an 
occupied people governed by representa- 
tives of their rulers in Rome. Unlike the 
social situations within countries that 
have experienced similar occupations 
during this century, a very special feature 
of the spiritual world that is re-created 
here is the religious fervor of the people 
that can be described only as an hyster- 
ical sensitivity to and hope in the powers 
of supernatural forces. From the most 
ignorant fisherman to the most learned 
of rabbis, the people of whom Jesus was a 
member lived in a world persistently sus- 
ceptible to the power of any suggestion 
that might satisfy their fanatical desires 
for a Messiah. The readiness of this 
people to credit prophets or false proph- 
ets with the possibility of being the Mes- 
siah can be described as a passion torn 
by the peculiar confusions of longing for 
a “savior” in two opposing senses. In one 
respect the “savior” would bring them 
political freedom from their Roman con- 
querors; in another respect, he would 
bring about heaven on earth or, at least, 
offer them an interpretation of life yield- 
ing a sense of integrity, of wholeness, of 
satisfaction whether or not they lived in 
a socially desirable situation. 

This sense of a social milieu is an ex- 
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tremely important aspect of the book, but 
it has been done before, and possibly 
better, elsewhere. It is rather in the inter- 
pretation of the personality or character 
of Jesus, himself, that Kazantzakis offers 
his unique views. From the beginning to 
the end of the book, the author is con- 
cerned with presenting Jesus as a man— 
not as a God—and the literary terms he 
uses, therefore, are those of realism or 
naturalism. He makes every effort to 
present such elements as satisfy the mod- 
ern taste for what is taken to be real, 
from the sweat of arm-pits to the power 
of dreams. Just as the style of the writing 
is realistic, so is the interpretation of the 
man. Jesus is presented as moody, willful, 
ambivalent, given to seeing apparitions, 
and interpreting apparently divinely-in- 
spired dreams, possibly epileptic, but cer- 
tainly “psychic,” in the sense that his 
intuitive powers enable him to perceive 
the nature of a situation or the burden of 
another man’s mind without empirical 
evidence. 


VERY SURPRISING INTERPRETATION of 

New Testament “records” is based on 
the author’s suggestions in the service 
of this naturalism. For example: dispar- 
ities between the historical facts of Jesus’ 
life and the account of his ancestry and 
birth in the Gospel According to St. Mat- 
thew are explained away by the idea that 
Matthew believed himself “dictated to by 
an angel,” and under those conditions 
wrote what he had to, despite the fact 
that he knew what he recorded was not 
literally true. This is a phenomenon that 
might be described in psychoanalytic 
terms as an autonomous complex that 
takes control over a conscious function. 
The purpose. here was to make the 
facts of Jesus’ life conform with the Old 
Testament predictions concerning the 
Messiah. Again, with respect to the mir- 
acles that Jesus reputedly brought about, 
Kazantzakis describes but one of them 
directly—Jesus’ cure of a paralyzed girl. 
Anyone familiar with case studies in 
psychosomatic medicine will accept the 
likelihood of such an event within “nat- 
uralism.” Raising Lazarus from the dead 
is treated similarly. Other miracles are 
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presented as metaphors. But the most 
“far-fetched” miracles are conceived as 
historical “mistakes.” In one case Peter 
is imagined to have had a dream of Jesus 
walking across water. He tells Matthew 
of the dream; but between the telling 
and the recording, the experience is 
transformed into an event that occurred 
in fact. 


One of the most ingenious of Kazant- 
zakis’ suggestions is his explanation of 
the betrayal of Judas. Judas Iscariot is 
presented throughout as a zealot con- 
cerned with social revolution centering 
in the overthrow of the Roman rulers. 
The author would have us believe that 
Jesus requested Judas to betray him: 
first, because he was the only sanguinary 
member of Jesus’ followers; and, second, 
it is implied, because Jesus misled him 
into thinking this would help bring about 
the political salvation that Judas was 
exclusively concerned with. 


In general, the portraits of the disciples 
are flat and very nearly caricatured. With 
the exception of Judas, all of the others 
are “all too human,” cowardly, weak, ir- 
resolute and irresponsible. One effect of 
the author’s naturalism is to make the 
most famous of Jesus’ maxims all the 
more touching by placing them in realis- 
tically detailed contexts. Another effect 
is that, as Peter is portrayed as an ig- 
norant, fearful, wavering, undependable 
follower, the statement that he is a rock 
and on him Jesus would build his church 
is made into a completely ironic joke. 
Kazantzakis makes it appear as though 
Jesus must have implied exactly the 
opposite of the literal meaning of 
that statement. However, above and be- 
yond the effectiveness with which the 
social situation is re-created, and the in- 
genuity with which naturalistic interpre- 
tations are made, the heart of the novel 
is Kazantzakis’ portrait of Jesus himself. 


The author conceives Jesus in the like- 
ness of those prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment who tried to escape the destiny of 
being divinely commissioned. As a young 
man, he struggled against the idea by 
scourging himself, by praying, by fasting, 
and lastly, as a carpenter, by making 
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crosses used in the crucifixion of Jewish 
zealots so that God might despise him, 
and therefore release him from the 
fulfillment of a prophetic mission. The 
temptations of Jesus are all temptations 
to escape from being a “servant of 
God.” The first temptation is to make 
himself unworthy. The second temp- 
tation is to evade the prophetic mission 
by escaping into the safety of a mon- 
astery. When this proves impossible for 
him, he yields to the sense of necessity to 
speak out, and learns thereby that he has 
the powers of leadership. After his bap- 
tism by John, alone in the desert, one of 
the cruelest temptations is to put his 
powers of leadership at the disposal of 
those seeking only social reform—on the 
one hand, a communism of property and, 
on the other, a political freedom from 
foreign control. But the apotheosis of 
Kazantzakis’ naturalism, the climax of 
his thinking, and the dramatic epiphany 
of the novel, is his characterization of the 
last temptation. This is last not in the 
chronological sense but in the order of 
importance, that is: the most difficult 
temptation to overcome or the most pain- 
ful to resist. The subject matter of the 
last temptation pervades the novel, but 
it is given its most affecting presentation 
in the author’s imaginative construction 
of a vision that Jesus might have suffered 
between the time that he was nailed to 
the cross and the time that he died. 
These last fifty pages of the novel may 
well be compared with “The Grand In- 
quisitor” section of Dostoievsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov. They represent, in 
dramatic essence, the conflict between the 
demands of earthly life and the claims of 
the divinely consecrated life, as the 
author envisages them. 

The last temptation is that of living 
an ordinary life; of harmonizing the de- 
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mands of one’s soul with the demands 
of one’s body; of taking sufficient pleas- 
ure in the small goods of the world—in 
sex, in work, and in social relations with- 
in one’s community—at the expense of 
the larger goods, such as the achieve- 
ments of economic reform or political 
revolution. Kazantzakis allows us to 


‘imagine what Jesus’ life would have 


been if he could have had normal rela- 
tions either with Mary Magdalene or 
with the sisters of Lazarus, Mary and 
Martha. It is here that Kazantzakis— 
author of the renowned “love of life” 
novel Zorba the Greek—presents most 
vividly his appreciation of the good life 
as it can be lived by ordinary people. 
Jesus is such a man as chooses to sacri- 
fice that kind of good life for one which 
would necessarily lead to his death. This 
enables the author to present Jesus as 
a man who hoped to achieve something 
better for others rather than what was 
good only for himself. But there is no 
question that Kazantzakis does not hold 
up this image to the reader as a model 
that one ought to emulate. The paradox 
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remains. The claims of the common- 
place have just as great a justification as 
the claims of the ideal and most men 
who experience the conflict can only 
hope to harmonize both within them- 
selves. That neither has ultimate prefer- 
ence above the other, Kazantzakis indi- 
cates in the phrase “the wheel turns.” 
There is a time when one way of life is 
better than the other. For the sensitive, 
internal conflict is inevitable. And the 
more highly developed a human being is, 
the more he is conscious of the conflicts 
that persist between the demands of the 
ideal and the claims of the commonplace. 


oo THE END of the first century of 
Common Era, there have been in- 
numerable narratives retelling the story of 
the carpenter from Nazareth. Most of 
them even more “imaginative” than the 
Gospels. It was only in 1863 that Ernest 
Renan published his Life of Jesus. The 
uniqueness of that book is that it made 
available for the first time to the ordinary 
reader many of the ideas of nineteenth- 
century critical theology, that is to say, 
much of what theologians and historians 
had discovered in the effort that Albert 
Schweitzer calls “the quest for the his- 
torical Jesus.” Schweitzer considers 
Renan’s book an “over-easy populariza- 
tion” and one that suffers from being 
perfumed and sentimentalized, empha- 
sizing Jesus’ tenderness and gentleness at 
the expense of his “sword.” But few 
novels since then have incorporated more 
of the actual historical information now 
available than has Kazantzakis’ book. 
For the most part, novelists have used 
the life of Christ as an opportunity to 
present a particular philosophical or 
psychological interpretation of their own. 
Witness D. H. Lawrence’s novella, The 
Man Who Died, as a flight of fancy in 
the service of the Priapic-Lawrentian 
god. But of all the interpretations of 
Jesus’ life written in the century since 
Renan’s, this novel by Kazantzakis has 
the extraordinary universal appeal of an 
interpretation that never goes beyond the 
author’s commitment to both realism in 
style and naturalism in psychology, that 
makes no claim for the divinity of Jesus 
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in any simple-minded sense, that ends 
with the Crucifixion and says nothing 
about the Resurrection (and that implies 
that Saul of Tarsus, who becomes the 
great proselytizer for the Church of 
Christ, is the villain in the scene). The 
Last Temptation of Christ is a remark- 
able feat of sustained imagination in the 
service of understanding Jesus as a hu- 
man being, and human life—at its best— 
as necessarily and irreconcilably torn 
between the virtues of the earthly life and 
the incompatible virtues of being a “serv- 
ant of God,” i.e., a revolutionary and 
reformer, by definition. 


THE COMMUNIST RABBI 
By BEN HALPERN 


Moses Hess, Uropian Sociauist, by 
Joun Wess. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1960. 


Moses HEss, BrRIEFWECHSEL, ed. by 
EpMUND SILBERNER. ’S-Gravenhage: 
Mouton & Co., 1959. 


Me Hess is one of those historic 
characters who become a subject 
of interest not for their own sake, but 
for extraneous reasons. Because he in- 
troduced both Engels and Marx to so- 
cialism, he is remembcred with deroga- 
tory references in their writings and 
correspondence, and dismissed by their 
orthodox biographers as a “precursor.” 
Because he preached a full-blown Zion- 
ist doctrine twenty years before the 
emergence of historic Zionism, he is re- 
membered with pride and affection in 
the writings of the founders and the his- 
torians of Zionism. But here, too, in spite 
of the appreciative tone of references to 
him, he figures as a “precursor”—that 
is, one is interested in him not for what 
he was in himself but for the parallels 
between his thought and that of the 
creators of Zionism. The characteristic 
Marxist view of Hess highlights the ten 
years of his life when, as a young man 
in his late twenties and early thirties, he 
introduced the still younger Marx and 
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Engels to Communism, only to be dis- 
missed by them from the stage of history 
soon after the denunciation of “true 
socialism” in the 1848 Communist Mani- 
festo. The characteristic Zionist view of 
Hess picks him up at the age of fifty, 
when he inexplicably returned to Juda- 
ism and published Rom und Jerusalem 
in 1862. His socialist past, from a gen- 
eral Zionist point of view, seems rather 
irrelevant, while from the orthodox 
Marxist point of view all of his life ex- 
cept the early period of his socialist 
apostolate seems irrelevant. 

The two publications under review 
represent two points of view for which 
the life and opinions of Hess should be 
intrinsically interesting and important. 
As a critic of “scientific socialism,” the 
author of the Wayne University study 
of Hess, Dr. Joseph Weiss, is obviously 
interested in rehabilitating a figure dis- 
paraged by the Marxists. As a student 
of socialism as well as Zionism, and 
particularly of the socialists’ attitude 
toward the Jewish problem, Professor 
Edmund Silberner must obviously find 
Moses Hess a figure of major interest. 

Dr. Weiss’ study does not pretend to 
the basic and comprehensive importance 
of Silberner’s collection of Hess’ docu- 
ments. Its significance is restricted, how- 
ever, not only by the small format of a 
pocketbook study, but by certain pre- 
conceptions of approach. Seeking to re- 
habilitate a socialist discredited by Marx- 
ism, Dr. Weiss finds it unnecessary to 
concern himself with any but the socialist 
ideas of Hess or to concern himself with 
any but the socialist aspects of his life 
and career. In addition, the study is 
limited by the preconceptions of a cer- 
tain Tendenz. 

The author attempts quite frankly to 
fit Hess into an historical schema, pro- 
vided by his teacher Jacques Barzun, 
according to which socialists were Utop- 
ian, optimistic believers in human per- 
fectibility and reason until the 1848 
revolution and thereafter, owing to the 
repression of the revolution, became 
hard-headed, toughminded believers in 
force and Science. The fit is not too good. 
Hess, like Marx and Engels, became an 
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historical materialist before 1848, not 
after; and Dr. Weiss, seeking to explain 
this, is driven to the rather lame theory 
that “Hess had gained a foretaste of 
the reaction from the censors and police 
agents of Prussia and the German Bund.” 


The differences between Hess and 
Marx-Engels, who after all lived through 
practically the same historic changes, 
are tacitly attributed by Dr. Weiss to 
fundamental differences in temperament. 
The idealism and enthusiasm of Hess’ 
nature, which accorded with the Zeit- 
geist of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, were out of touch with the 
Zeitgeist of the second half of the cen- 
tury, when the doctrinaire toughness of 
Marx-Engels had greater appeal. But in 
fact, both in the 1848 revolution and in 
the rise of Lassalle’s German socialism 
in the 1860’s, it was Hess’ enthusiasm and 
“opportunism” rather than the Marx- 
Engels dogmatism that was in tune with 
the times. And, in any case, it is stretch- 
ing both evidence and the definition to 
cast Hess in the role of a Utopian so- 
cialist. 

But though one need not take too 
seriously either the periodization or the 
categories which Dr. Weiss imposes up- 
on Hess’ life and thought, the detailed 
account that he gives is an illuminating 
portrayal of Hess’ participation in the 
party politics and ideological discussions 
of European socialism for about thirty 
years, from the mid-1830’s to the mid- 
1860's. 


T HIS PERIOD and this aspect of Hess’ life 
and thought were not, of course, the 
whole of Hess’ life and thought. Neither 
his early theological and late cosmological 
ideas nor his nationalist historiosophy 
appear relevant to a study that confines 
itself to Hess’ socialism. For a broad 
concern with «he man Hess in all his 
aspects we must look to the students of 
both his Zionism and his socialism who 
have been his chief biographers. The 
standard study by Theodor Zlocisti, pub- 
lished in a revised edition in 1921, was 
followed by the publication in Hebrew 
of Hess’ correspondence with a long and 
enlightening preface by G. Kressel. We 
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may now add to these the publication in 
the original, not in translation, of a 
larger selection of Hess correspondence 
by Professor Edmund Silberner of the 
Hebrew University. This is to be sup- 
plemented (in the near future, one 
hopes) by a new biography of Hess by 
Dr. Silberner. 

It is a pity that the biography could 
not appear simultaneously with the book 
of documents. Hess’ Briefwechsel is not 
a connected, comprehensive, or uni- 
formly intensive coverage of his inner 
development or his activities comparable 
in any way with such a work as, let us 
say, Herzl’s Diaries. It is scrappy, deal- 
ing in detail with some periods and 
some topics and leaving others out en- 
tirely. Many puzzles have remained un- 
solved with regard to Hess even after 
the fine studies of Zlocisti and Kressel: 
e.g., why did he develop a Zionist doc- 
trine in the 1860’s and not in 1840, 
when, as he tells us, he was aroused 
by the Damascus ritual murder accusa- 
tions; what precisely were his relations 
with his family, his wife, with the French 
and German radicals and with the Jew- 
ish community? The biography Dr. 
Silberner has been working on has been 
published so far only in the form of a 
journal article, covering Hess’ early 
years.* This initial installment is able 
to give us details of Hess’ personal and 
intellectual development up to 1840, 
drawing not only on the letters but also 
on diaries and family tradition con- 
tained in a biographical sketch by Hess’ 
nephew, which cast much new light on 
such hitherto murky episodes as Hess’ 
reactions to the Damascus affair. The 
Briefwechsel is obviously intended as a 
documentary companion volume to the 
biography and. will acquire its full value 
only when the latter is published. 

Even as it is, the Briefwechsel gives us 
highly interesting insights, some not 
available at all until now and others 
only to Hebrew readers, not only into a 
man of exceedingly great appeal, but 


*“Der junge Moses Hess im Lichte bisher 
unerforschter Quellen,” International Review 
of Social History, vol. III, 1958, pp. 43-70, 
239-268. 
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into a period of unplumbed complexity. 
On one question in particular, the rela- 
tions of German and French Jewish 
radicals of the early and mid-nineteenth 
century to the Jewish community, we 
gain much illumination; somewhat tan- 
talizing illumination to be sure, because 
it opens up so many more questions 
than it answers. Some of the answers 
we will undoubtedly find in Dr. Silber- 
ner’s Hess biography that is to follow; 
others, no doubt, will be developed in 
future researches by him, his students 
and other scholars who cannot fail to be 


stimulated by the materials now pub- 
lished. 


ARTICULATED NIGHTMARE 


By GLORIA BRAMWELL 


Eicut MEN by Ricwarp WricuT. World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland & New 
York. 250 pp. $3.95. 


HE EXISTENTIALIST, the Outsider, the 
Kafkaesque man of our time, all find 
expression in the Negro as we know him 
in America. Here is a fellow-creature 
ridden with guilt, maimed by an inferior- 
ity complex and tortured into a schizo- 
phrenic existence by the accepted mores 
of his native land. One, moreover, who 
receives a mortal wound of the psyche in 
early childhood or very soon thereafter 
and is expected to spend the remaining 
years of his existence atoning for the sin 
of being born black. Further, any at- 
tempt on his part to assert his individual- 
ity, to deny the stereotype ground into 
him, may place him in jeopardy. 

This is the Negro as seen by Richard 
Wright, with one important addition— 
his Negroes do step out of “their place” 
for one moment and in so doing step into 
chaos. In thus compulsively fulfilling 
their stereotype they doom themselves. 

Wounded as he was by southern birth 
and upbringing, Richard Wright fought 
back blindly with the nearest weapon at 
hand—in his case, anger. Anger mount- 
ing to rage rushes across the pages of his 
work; too often it overflows and drowns 
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it before it can take shape. And it is the 
terrible anger of a man who accepts and 
can see no way out, for his rage is thrust 
in against himself. That is the greatest 
irony of all, that a man should be guilty 
in America by reason of his difference 
from the majority and acquiesce in his 
guilt. But Wright is involved in guilt, 
not irony. 

There is a further irony in the fact 
that the shaping tools he used for his 
work were first Communism and later, 
after his self-exile in France, existential- 
ism. Both philosophies had the ultimate 
effect of weakening his work. ° 

Communism attracted him first and it 
is easy to see why. The Communist party 
held out eager arms to Negroes in the 
depression days of the thirties. It sought 
to identify the plight of the Negro with 
that of the downtrodden worker and 
many Negroes, Wright among them, were 
seduced by the warm welcome and the 
chance to mingle with whites on seeming- 
ly equal terms. But, as he soon discovered, 
economics is not all and while a worker 
whose employment problems are solved 
may be considered to have arrived at 
some sort of millenium, a Negro with a 
steady job working for the kindest of 
employers at decent wages is still faced 
with the madness of prejudice in Amer- 
ica on every level of his life. Since the 
Communists had no readier solution to 


' this than any other party, Wright’s dis- 


illusionment grew and became final. 

But the Party had given him a focus 
and a framework. It came at a time when 
his work was just beginning and under 
its tutelage he produced his two most 
powerful works, Native Son and Black 
Boy, and earned an international reputa- 
tion. 


3d Son, the most popular of his 
novels, has as a protagonist Bigger 
Thomas, a Chicago slum-dweller. Child- 
like, illiterate, he has all the faults and 
virtues of the Negro as seen through 
white eyes, and like every stereotype he 
travels the well-worn road which every 
racist predicts for every Negro down to 
the murder of a white woman. Wright’s 
intention was to show him as a victim of 
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social injustice, but the Communist phi- 
losophy proved to be too much of a 
straight-jacket for the complex problem 
and contributed to the stereotyping of 
the characters. However, the power of 
the book is not to be denied. In part it 
derives from the autobiographical nature 
of much of Wright’s best work which 
gave his documentation of Negro life, its 
terrors and tragedies, an authority not 
to be found in sentimentalized accounts 
presented before him. In part it derives 
from his Communist training which 
taught him that a point is most effectively 
made by example after example ham- 
mered home with interlardings of con- 
stant reiteration of that point. (This was 
a lesson he never forgot and even in his 
posthumous collection of short stories, 
Eight Men, he repeats words and ideas 
until the mind is saturated with the 
guilt and fear underlying his picture of 
Negro life.) And since white America 
for the most part feels a large measure 
of guilt on anything pertaining to the 
Negro, all that was necessary was for 
someone to speak with the voice of 
authority and at the same time present a 
picture which did not deviate too far from 
certain preconceived notions to be hailed 
as a classic. This Wright could do bril- 
liantly. But ultimately the difficulty of 
reconciling his experience with his 
adopted philosophy forced him to aban- 
don it and seek another. 

Just as Wright failed to blend Com- 
munism convincingly wtih his work, so, 
too, he failed with existentialism. The 
irony of this lies precisely in the fact 
that the Negro is an existentialist, living 
as it were in a perpetual limbo. The 
Negro is forever outside seeking entry, 
the intellectual existentialist is inside 
looking for an exit. Wright, an emotional 
writer, could paint a stunning picture of 
the Negro’s plight but when he at- 
tempted to intellectualize it he embraced 
it from the wrong angle, from the inside 
out rather than in terms of his own 
characters. 

A prime example of this occurs in the 
short story “The Man Who Went to 
Chicago,” an autobiographical study, 
where he writes: 
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Perhaps it would be possible for the 
Negro to become reconciled to his 
plight if he could be made to believe 
that his suffering were for some remote, 
high, sacrificial end; but sharing the 
culture that condemns him, and seeing 
that a lust for trash is what blinds the 
nation to his claims, is what sets storms 
rolling in his soul. 


Now this may be perfectly good exis- 
tentialist philosophy (as in his Commu- 
nist days, Wright stuffs his stories with 
the jargon of his current philosophical 
beliefs) but it makes no sense emotion- 
ally in terms of his character who would 
be much more inclined to believe that 
the only chance of reconciliation to his 
plight is the belief that it will one day 
end and what sets storms rolling in his 
soul is not the national lust for trash of 
which he has his due share, but the ter- 
rible knowledge that the lust for a scape- 
goat seems almost an inherent national 
characteristic. 

While Communism failed him and ex- 
istentialism provided only a weak adjunct 
to his writings, he was sustained by an 
overwhelming sense of guilt, an earlier 
age would have called it sin. It became 
increasingly clear to him as he wrote and 
as we read his work that lying at the bot- 
tom of every Negro soul is crushing guilt. 
For him Negro life took on the propor- 
tions of expiation for crimes committed, 
known and unknown. As he said: 


. why was this sense of guilt so 
seemingly innate, so easy to come by, 
to think, to feel, so verily physical? It 
seemed that when one felt this guilt 
one was retracing in one’s feelings a 
faint pattern designed long before; it 
seemed that one was always trying to 
remember a gigantic shock that had 
left a haunting impression upon one’s 
body which one could not forget or 
shake off, but which had been forgot- 
ten by the conscious mind, creating in 
one’s life a state of eternal anxiety. 


Cc AND FEAR like some crazy quilt 
pattern themselves through his 
work. In the story “The Man Who Lived 
Underground” from which the above 
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quotation is taken, an innocent Negro 
escapes from the law into the sewers. 
Fear motivates his flight underground, 
fear that he may be found guilty of an 
unknown crime. His miniature odyssey 
assumes symbolic as well as literal pro- 
portions as he views the world from his 
shelter of invisibility and acquires an 
anonymous identity paralleling that of 
Negroes above ground. From his under- 
ground vantage point he is able to par- 
ticipate anonymously in a series of social 
and unsocial acts peculiar to our society. 
Gradually he moves from fear to self- 
accusation ending in surrender to the 
police and death. But even at his death 
we are no closer to knowing the sort of 
man he really was. Whether he had fam- 
ily, friends, sweetheart, convictions to 
sustain him, how he lived till then we 
have no clue. The protagonist is merely 
presented as an instrument for the au- 
thor’s ideas moving from a lesser to a 
greater madness. One does not feel the 
sharp intelligence, the planned anarchy 
of Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, a theme 
of similar dimensions. Ellison’s man goes 
from naivete to wide-eyed awareness and 
ends as a sniper against the society that 
made him. He adopts consciously the fate 
thrust upon him and lives by outsmarting 
the forces that would keep him down. 
Wright’s man, on the other hand, per- 
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forms the deeds of theft and murder as 
a child rebelling against an overstern 
parent, only to return “home” at the end 
for the punishment he feels he merits. 
This inverse paternalism constitutes a 
major weakness of Wright’s as an artist, 
but at the time of his earlier work it 
undoubtedly helped his popularity. To- 
day Americans are more sophisticated 
and more likely to approve Ellison’s ac- 
tion as he strips society’s pretentions bare, 
laughs at it and himself, and mocks its 
attempts to destroy him. Wright was 
never far enough removed to do more 
than suffer and articulate that suffering 
incompletely—for without objectivity it 
must be incomplete—but powerfully 
enough to touch us. And he is merciless 
in the presentation of that suffering. 
Never with all the platitudes uttered 
about the Negro had one imagined it to 
be quite like this. It fascinated, it hor- 
rified, it aroused, it even repelled, but its 
force was undeniable. It has the hypnotic 
force of the most brutal of nightmares 
from which we cannot wake voluntarily. 
On waking finally while we lie there 
sweating and telling ourselves it is only 
a dream, our heart beats madly as we 
keep remembering. He articulated as no 
other an American nightmare. That he 
could not waken out of it himself is our 
loss. 
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YOUNG JUDAEA CAMPS 


Supported by Hadassah and the Zionist Organization of America through their Youth-Serving Agency, 
the American Zionist Youth Commission and its regional commissions. 





For alert, Jewishly devoted boys and girls who want to deepen knowledge, pride and happiness in 
' their Jewish peoplehood, in a wholesome, exhilarating camp atmosphere with Zionist-centered goals. 
fhe program is a rich blend of play, study and work, guided by mature counsellors and outstanding 
) Israeli youth leaders. Freedom of expression is encouraged; leadership activities stimulated; guided 
; individual research and projects; Hebrew language study; religious services, sports, arts and crafts, 
Israeli singing and dancing; hikes. 





Kosher kitchens, registered nurses and doctors available. 
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| THE NATIONAL YOUNG JUDAEAN CAMP 

! For Boys and Girls Ages 14-18 
Location: BARRYVILLE, NEW YORK 

Two one-month sessions: June 29-July 26; July 28-August 24 
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Write to: CAMP TEL YEHUDAH, 116 West 14th Street, New York 11, New York 
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Two sessions: Three three-week sessions: 
June 28 - July 25; July 26 - August 22 June 26- July 16; July 17 - August 6; 
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Full Season: $495 Fee per session: $150 
Write to: CAMP YOUNG JUDAEA Write to: HERZL CAMP 
17 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 1986 Pinehurst, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


NATIONAL YOUNG JUDAEA 
116 West 14 Street 
New York 11, New York 
ORegon 5-1164 





BERNARD WEISBERG, National Director 
MRS. S. GERSHON LEVI, Chairman for Hadassah 
DR. MORTON J. ROBBINS, Chairman for Z.O.A. 
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